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America to Join 
In Discussion of 
Trade Barriers 


eservations to Convention 
Drafted at Previous Con- 
ference Will Be Con- 


sidered. 


Dbjection Expressed 
To Some Exceptions 


arge Number Declared to Be 

Disappointing to United 
States; Austria Protests 
Czechoslovakian Views. 


The United States will take part in 
he second conference to discuss import 
1d export restrictions and prohibitions, 
be held in Geneva July 3, according 
an oral statement by the Department 


F State June 15. 


Ae conference is to be held as a re-- | 


tilt of the first import and export con- 


rence last October, which the United | 
ex: | 


cates attended officially, it was 


ained. That conference provided for 
second meeting to discuss two chief 
lestions. 


Reservations to Be Discussed. 


The first question is that of reserva- | 


ons. All of the signatory nations have 
yw had an opportunity to submit ex- 
ptions to the import and export con- 
tion, and it must now be decided 
hether these are all to be accepted. 
The second question, according to in- 
rmation made available at the Depart- 
ent, is when the convention shall come 
to effect. This brings up the question 
whether the convention shall come 
to effect when all nations have signed 
when only a few key nations have 
ened, and which ones they shall be. 
The United States has informed the 
>ague of Nations, in a note made pub- 
by the League, that it “is greatly 
sappointed” at the number of reserva- 
yns and exceptions submitted by the 
gnatory nations. : 
A list of the exceptions, published by 
e League ot Nations and recently re- 


ie at the Department of State, shows | 
a 


Austria objects to the reservations 
ked for by Czechoslovakia. The Aus- 
ian objections follow in full text: ; 
Austria—Letter to the Secretary- 
sneral from the Austrian Federal 
hancery, dated April 24, 1928. 

With reference to its communication 

January 3, 1928, the Federal Gov- 
nment desires to make the following 
servations: 


1.—Claims for exceptions under Par- | 


‘raph I: 

Czechoslovakia.—Upon the export of 
) Motor-cars. If the Czechoslovak 
»vernment’s claim for this exception 
ould be approved by the Conference in 
ly, the Federal Government would be 


mpelled to claim a similar exception | 


r itself. 


Wine Reservation Opposed. 
(b) Pink clover seed.—The 
yvernment is aware that the natural 
nditions of climate and soil neces- 
ate a selection, and hence a supervi- 
m, of pink clover seed. Nevertheless, 
the view of the Federal Government, 
is not necessary for this purpose to 
ve recourse to a prohibition. For in- 
ance, Austria has endeavored to over- 


me the difficulties referred to in the | 
echoslovak Government’s Note by is- | 


lige detailed instructions regarding 
2ds both of native and foreign origin. 
The Federal Government is therefore 
posed to the acceptance of the excep- 
m claimed by the Czechoslovak Goy- 
nment. 


(c) Wine.—The Czechosiovak Govern- | 


claim under 
need for 


nt bases its 
lely on the 


this head 
protecting na- 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 4.] 
outh Africa Agrees 
To Sign Peace Treaty 


merican Invitation Accepted 
'y Premier, General Hertzog 


The Union of South Africa has ac- 
xted the American invitation to take 
rt as an original signatory in the ne- 
tiations to renounce war. 

The South African aeceptance is con- 
rie in a note handed to the American 
irge d’affaires in London, Ray Ather- 
1, by R. L. Craigie, Secretary of State, 
ion of South Africa. The note.con- 
ns a teiegram from General Hertzog, | 
emier of South Africa, and was made 
blic simultaneously in the United 
ites, London, and South Africa on 
re 15. Li 

The South African acceptance, made 
blic by the. Department of State, fol- 
75 in ruil text: 








Federal | 





| order that they 
| Havana resolution. 





sir: With reference to the note which 
. Houghton was so good as to address 
me on the 22d May conveying an invi- 
ion to His Majesty’s Government in 
Union of South Africa to become an 
ginal party to the proposed treaty for 
renunciation of war, I have the honor 
inform you that the following message 
: been received by telegraph from Gen- 
1 Hertzog, Minister of External Af- 
rs of State, the Union of South Africa, 
communication to you, 
Through the good offices of His | 
jesty’s Government in the United | 
igdom the contents of the note ad- | 
ssed by Your Excellency to His Ex- | 
ency the British Secretary of State | 
Foreign Affairs on the 22d May were | 
y conveyed to me. On behalf of His 
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| Treaty of Arbitration 


Signed With Denmark. 


Follows Compacts With France, | 


‘Italy and Germany 


An arbitration treaty similar to that 


already signed with France, Italy and | 


Germany was signed, June 14, between 
Denmark and the United States, it was 


announced by the Department of State. | 


The announcement follows in full text: 
An Arbitration Treaty was signed at 
the Department of State on June 14, 


| 1928, between the Governments of the 


United States and Denmark. The Treaty | 


was gigned by the Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, for the United States 
and the Danish Minister, Constantin 


| Brun, for Denmark. 


Negotiations commenced on 
March 22, 1928. 


in effect with the Arbitration treaties 


‘were 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government . 





WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1928 








Laborers Sought 
To Harvest Grain 
In Wheat States 


Cutting Soon to Be Started | 


Extensively in Belt Be- 
tween Texas and Bor- 
der of Canada. 

Machines Reduce 
Demand for Men 


| 
Thousands of Temporary 


The Treaty is identical | 


recently signed with France, Italy and | 


Germany. 

The United States signed a Concilia- 
tion Treaty with Denmark on May 18, 
1928. 


Pan American Union 
Announees Dates of 


Technical Meetings 


Time Set for Trade Mark 
Conference, Journalists 
Congress, and Congress 

Of. Municipalities. 
The Pan American Union has taken 


steps to carry out the resolutions passed 
in January and February at the Pan 


Workers to Be Needed; 
Employment Service 


Opens Offices. 


big wheat belt of the west, comprising 
Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, and ef- 
forts to recruit labor to gather the crop 
are already under way, it was stated at 
the Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor on June 15. 


Reports received at the Employment | 
in the | 


wheat belt ifdicate that many thousands | 


Service here from field agents 


of harvest hands will be needed soon, 
although labor demands will be less this 
year than heretofore due to the use of 
machinery in harvesting wheat, it was 


| stated. 


American Conference in Havana and has | 


already set dates for three Pan Amer- 
ican technical conferences. 
of its work has just been issued by the 
Pan American Union. 


A summary | 


Labor Supply Recruited. 

In an effort to secure a full supply 
of labor for harvesting purposes, the 
Employment Service has spread broad- 
cast thousands of posters as far east 
as Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, call- 
ing attention to the opportunities for 


| employment in the wheat fields. 


The Pan American Trade Mark Con- 


ference will be held in Washington 
early in 1929. The Pan American Con- 
gress of Journalists will take place in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1930. 

The Pan American Congress of Munic- 
ipalities will hold its first session in Bos- 


ton in 1920 in connection with the. cel 


ebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of that city. The final con- 


| ference will be held in Havana in 1931. 


The full text of the summary follows: 
Since the adjournment of the Sixth 

International Conference of American 

States, which met at Havana from Jan- 


uary 16 to February 20, 1928, the Pan | 


American Union has been giving pref- 
erential attention to the conventions and 


resolutions adopted at the conference. } 
As the Permanent Organization of the | 
International Conferences of os 
States, it is incumbent upon the Pan | : : 3 
American Union to endeavor to have | Spring wheat, and fully half as much 
the conclusions adopted by the various | 


conferences complied with. 

For the information of the members 
of the board the following report has 
been pepared, setting forth the steps 


| that have been taken up to the present 


time, in carrying out the provisions of 
the conventions and 
at Havana. 
Regulations Revised. 4 

Organization of the Pan American 
Union: 

I. The resolution adopted at Havana 
modifying in certain respects the. or- 
ganization of the Pan American Union 


| made it necessary to revise the regula- 
For this pur- | 


tions of the organization. 
pose a special committee was appointed 
by the governing board, which examined 
the terms of the resolution adopted at 
Havana, and modified the existing reg- 





resolutions adopted 


Permanent Federal-State offices in the 
wheat belt for recruiting, directing, and 
distributing harvest Lands as the harves* 
progresses are located at Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, Muskogee, and Enid, Oklahoma; 
at Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, and 
Topeka, Kansas; at Mitchell and Huron, 
South Dakota; at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Mi ota; at Portland, Salem and 
Eugene, Oregon, and a : 
coma, Yakima, and Seattle; Washington. 

According to the Employment Service, 
wheat harvesting starts in Texas in June, 
moves northward as the season advances, 


| and continues in the extreme northern 


states into September. This is followed 
by threshing, corn husking, potato and 
apple picking, etc., which are said to 
afford prolonged employment to seasonal 
farm laborers. = 
The big wheat belt west of the Missis- 
sippi River, it was said, has annually 
about 33,000,000 acres in winter and 


more in oats, rye, and barley, requiring 
100,600 or more men from the outside to 
harvest its small grain crops. 

Drouth Reduces Texas Crops. 

A report received by the Employment 
Service from George S. Tucker, director 
of the Farm Labor Division of the De- 
partment of Labor, at Kansas City, 
under date of June 11, stated that Texas 


| and Oklahoma would require no outside 


ulations of the Pan American Union in | 


may 


The principal changes made in the 
regulations relate to the organization 


| of the governing board, the Havana reso- 
| lution providing that the board shall 


be composed of the representatives that 
the governments of the American re- 
publics may wish to appoint; and a 
specific declaration that neither the gov- 
erning board nor the Pan American 
Union shall exercise functions of a po- 
litical character. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


conform to the | 


labor to harvest their wheat crops. In 
an earlier report he stated that Texas 
sowed 2,829,000 acres in wheat last fall, 
but that in north central and west Texas, 
where the major portion of the acreage 
lies, dry weather has’ seriously injured 
the wheat and, until recent rains, the 
crop promised to be almost a total 
failure, 

Kansas promises to harvest one of the 
greatest crops in its history, according 
to Mr. Tucker, who adds: 

“More than 10,000,000 acres of wheat 
will go into harvest. The adoption of 


Kansas, 


Rights of Claimants 





‘enatchee, T'a-"} 


NS ee 


the combine in many of the heavy wheat | 


counties of Kansas has reduced the out- 
side labor requirements for’ the wheat 
harvest over past years, yet a personal 
harvest labor survey made by this Divi- 
sion in the heavy wheat counties of cen- 
tral and western Kansas indicates that 
18,000 hands will be employed in harvest- 
ing with headers and bingers, manning 
the combines and hauling the grain from 
the combines. This includes 4a percent- 
age for replacement which always occurs 
in normal harvest weather. 


In Northern Hemisphere Is Expected 


Department of Agriculture Also Reports Good Euro- 
pean Demand With Imports Probably Unchanged, 


A smaller Northern Hemisphere wheat 
crop, favorable conditions for wheat in 
Canada, Argentina and Australia, a 
carryover about the same as that of last 


season and a good European demand 
with imports probably equél to last 
year’s, are outstanding facts in the world 
wheat situation, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture stated June 14. 


The world wheat supply for the bal- 
ance of the year appears as low or lower 
than last year, the Bureau says. The 
United States 1928 supply will be 1,008,- 
000,000 bushels as compared with 940,- 
000,000 bushels last year. The statement 
by the Department on the world wheat 
crop and market prospects based on re- 
ports to June (1928), follows in full 
text: 


The world wheat situation as of the 
first of June may be briefly summarized 
as follows: Area .and condition reports 
received to date indicate: 

1—The winter wheat crop in the North- 
ern Hemisphere will probably be less 
than last year. Forecasts and condition 


reports ihdicate+ that the winter wheat ~ Continued ow Page 9, Column 


crops of the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico, France, India and Chosen will amount 
to about 1,082,000,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 1,213,000,000 bushels produced 
last year. 
2—Conditions have been favorable for 
seeding spring wheat in Canada, and 
winter wheat in Argentina and Australia. 
3—The present available world supply 
of wheat is probably not very different 
from what it was at this time last year, 
and the carry-over on June 30, the end of 
our marketing season, will probably be 
about the same as at the end of last 
season. 4 
4—European demand continues good 
and imports for the remainder of the 
season probably will about equal last 
year’s imports for the corresponding 
period, 5 eats 
Early conditions continue to indicate 
a Northern Hemisphere wheat crop 
somewhat below that of 1927, although it 
is still too early to give a close indica- 
tion of: what the outturn may be. 1 otal 
acreage as far as reported in 132,508,000 
acres compared with 133,658,000 acres 
for the same countries last year, when 


$ 
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Survey of Mt. Whitney 


Level of 10,360 Feet Reached 
On Way to 14,501 Ft. Summit 


The surveying party of the Coast and | 


Geodetic Survey which is engaged in 
measuring Mount Whitney in California, 
as part of a cooperative project involving 
investigation of earth movements in 
earthquake regions is making substantial 


progress, it was stated June 11 by the | 


Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The Director of the Survey, E. Lester 
Jones, announced the receipt of a report 
from the party, stating that the line of 


' 





| Identi fication Cards to Be Issu 


Nearing Completion 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, V, ashiugton, D. “. 


To Aliens Authorized to Enter 


Commissioner General of Immigration Says Procedure 
Will Be Equally Useful to Government and to Im- 
migrant as Record of Status. 


A new policy of providing all aliens | 
authorized to enter the United States, 
except those who come solely for the 
purpose of study, with identification | 
cards to be issued by the American 
Consuls at their ports of departure, has 


| been adopted by the Bureau of Immigra- 


survey levels already has reached to an | 


| oe of 10,360 feet on this, one of 
| the 
| America. 


highest mountains in North 
The full text of Director Jones’ 


ment follows: 
A report has just been received from 


state- 


tion, Department of Labor. It will be- 
come effective July 1. 


The order, prepared by George J. Har- 


| vis, acting Commissioner of Immigration, 
| has been approved by W. W. Husband, : 


J. H. Brittain, an engineer of the Sur- | 


| vey, who is in charge of a party running 
‘ { a line r ‘a i 
Harvesting of this years’ winter wheat | a line of levels to the summit of Mt, 


crop will start soon in full force in the | 


Whitney in southern California. Excel- 
lent progress is reported by Mr. Brittain. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


Against Government 


Decisions of Court of Claims 
Not Binding But Usually 
Followed, Says Repre- 
sentative Barbour. 


| Earnings of Railroads 


Depend on Congress: 


The operation of Federal projects cov- | 


ered by continuing appropriations of 
Congress, and the 
entered into under such acts, was dis- 
cussed by Representative Barbour 


(Rep.), of Fresno, Calif., a majority | 


member of the House Committee on 
Appropriations and acting chairman of 
its subcommittee on the War Depart- 
ment appropriaiton bill, in a written 
statement issued June 15 just before his 
departure for California. 
Righis~ Depend on “Congress. 

Mr. Barbour poifited out that while 

no Congress can bind its successor—as 


each Congress is the sole judge of its | 


appropriations—contractors who engage 


in undertakings under action of one Con- | 


gress whose authorizations are not car- 
ried out by a succeeding Congress have 
redress in the Court of Claims. Congress 
usually follows the decisions of the 
court, he said, when decisions favor 
claimanis. ; 
Answering specific questions regarding 
expenditures undertaken under appro- 
priation legislation contemplating work 
covering a period of years, Mr. Barbour’s 
statement, in full text follows: 


, The amount authorized by Congress | 
is the maximum sum which the Federal | 


Government may expend. 


: Previous Authorization. 

All Congressional appropriations are 
Supposedly on previous authorizations, 
but it sometimes has happened that an 


appropriation is made without previous | 


authority, where no point of order is 


made against it on that account. These | 


exceptions are rare, and a point of or- 
der against such an appropriation with- 
out previous authorization would have 
to be sustained, and the appropriation 
So unauthorized stricken from the bill. 

Deficiency bills are annual appro- 


y ; ricultural problems at | 
study German agricu Pp | that of August 1928, the highest level 


| was $287.892.82 
status of contracts | 5 $287 ,892,844, 


acting Secretary of Labor, and was made 
public June 15. 

The identification cards will contain 
the name and description of the immi- 
grant and will bear his photograph 
firmly attached. Similar cards have been ; 
issued heretofore only to Chinese. Ex- 
tension of the system to immigrants in 
general is expected not only to protect 
the immigrant after his arrival but to | 
facilitate the work of the Immigration | 
Bureau. 

“The immigration identification card, 

3 a long felt want,” said Mr. Harris in ! 


For Four Months Lower 


The net railway operating income | 
earned by Class I railways of the United | 
States in April amounted to $70,547,- 
548, as compared with $73,508,489 in 
April, 1927, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s monthly com- 
pilation of railway revenues and _ ex- 
penses, 

For the four months ended with 
April the net railway operating income 
as compared with | 
$299,050,926 in the corresponding | 
months of last year. 

The tabulation for the roads of 
the United States will be printed in 

full text in the issue of June 18. 


Group Will Study 


Farms in Germany 





Survey Will Be Conducted 
At Request of Repara- 
tions Commission. 


The probability that a member of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture will accom- | 
pany the special commission which is to 


the request of the International Repara- 
tions Commission, was announced June 


| 15 in an oral statement by the Assistant 


Chief of the Bureau, Nils Olsen, who said | 
that a request to fill such a position was 
now under consideration. | 
The leader of the agricultural commis- | 
sion, Dr. G. F. Warren, of the Agricul- 
tural Economics and Farm Manage- 


| ment Department of Cornell University, 
| has expressed himself as desirous that a | 


man from the Bureay go to Germany as 
a member of the group studying farm 
conditions. 

Whether a Bureau man will accept, Mr. 


| Olsen said, is entirely an individual mat- 


priation bilis. The difference is that they | 


are for current years or prior years, 
while the other appropriation bills can 
be used only for the next fiscal year 
unless otherwise stated. 

The regular appropriation bills of a 
Session are; (1) First deficiency bills; 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Peru Grants Monopoly 


For Sales by Raffling Foreign Reply Mail 


Permission for the exclusive sale of 
articles of household use by 
has been granted to a resident of Peru 
by the Peruvian ministry of Government, 
according to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from the Commercial At- 


tache at Lima, O. C. Townsend, made | 
public in June 15 and which follows in | 


full text: 
The merchant has been authorized to 


etr, for the commission has no connec- 
tion with-the Government, and the offi- 
cial accepting would temporarily sever 
connection with the Department by 
means of a leave of absence. Mr. Olsen 
indicated that a decision on Dr. Warren’s 
request will be made within a week or 
10 days. | 
A thorough study of German agricul- | 
ture and investigation of farm organiza- 


| tion is to be undertaken by Dr. Warren’s 


raffling 


Operate two shops in the Lima Central | 


Market, and one in each of the small 
markets, all of which will be operated 
on the raffles system. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


o> + 
Turn to Back Page 


L_——— 


| partment 
| stamps, Mr. Regar said: 


| extensive assortment of stamps. 





| pate 


commission in accordance with a request 
by the Reparations Commission, Mr. | 


[Continued on Page 6, Colunn 7.] 


Carried by Coupons | 


Post Office Department Says In. | 
ternational Stamp Not Needed 


The Post Office Department is not 
planning to issue an international post- 
age stamp that could be sent to any for- 
eign country for reply postage, it was 
stated orally June 15 by the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, R. S. Regar. 

International reply coupons are now 


| available for this purpose, Mr. Regar ex- 
| plained. 


These coupons also provide for 
the necessary accounting of stamp rev- 
enues between the various foreign coun- 
tries. 

Discussing the issuance by 
of commemorative 


the De- 
postage 


When adhesive postage stamps were 
first provided in 1847, the initial issue 
was limited to a 5c and 10¢ stamp. Since 
that time other denominations have been 


| added from time to time to conform to 


the provisions of new legislation and to 
meet specific mailing conditions, until now | 
we have, in the regular service, a very 


In addition, special issues of com- | 
memorative stamps are provided from 
time to time, usually in connection with 
anniversaries of important historical 
events, in which the Government partici- 
by Act of Congre Ss. | 

When the designs of the current se- 
ries are changed or commemorative | 
stamps provided, the selection of appro- 


| priate subjects and the preparation of 


| the designs, so 


that the completed 
stamps will be attractive in appearance 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] | 


| sion, 


| 1927, 
during the past year is due almost en- | 


| clined from 162 to 155. 
| week 
| prices caused a decline from the 


| International Telegraph 
be held at Brussels, Belgium, September | N T N 

“New Uses Sought 
25, it was announced at the Department | © 
statement | 


25, 


an oral statement explaining the order. 
“As its name indicates, it affords an im- 


migrant admitted to the United States | 


a convenient and immediate means of 
idenifying himself as an immigrant alien 
so admitted. 

“For many years aliens arriving and 
admitted to the United States were not 
issued anything by the Immigration 
Service in the way of identfying docu- 
ments. About 15 years ago, the Immi- 
gration Service adopted an engraved cer- 
tificate for the use of the Chinese ad- 
mitted, particularly those of the so-called 
immigrant. class, 

“The trafficking in these certificates 
and other abuses which had been pre- 
dicted in some quarters failed to mate- 
rialize. In fact, the system proved a 
thorough success. 

“Later on, immigration identification 
cards were adopted for the use of aliens 
residing in cities and towns on either 
side of our international borders and 


territory contiguous thereto, wi riew | . 
: g hereto, with a view | semiannual 


[Continued on Page $, Column 5.] 


| Decline IsReported 


In Farm Prices Since 


High Level of May 15 


Monthly Statement on Situa- | 


tion Is Issued by Bureau 
Of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics. 


While farm prices on May 15 were 
at a higher ievel than on April 15 and 
a year ago, decreases in grain, cotton 
and livestock indicate a drop since that 
time, according to the monthly state- 
ment on the price situation issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 


price index on May 15 was 148 as com- | 
The | 


pared with 126.6n-May 15, 1927. 
statement by the Department on farm 
prices follows in full text: 

Farm prices on May 15 were consider- 
ably higher than on April 15 and a year 
ago, as a result of advances in most 
products. 
aged 148 compared with 140 


1 month 
earlier and 126 a year ago. 


a 


ter making a seasonal decline of about 
one cent. At 148 the index of farm 
prices was only about 4 points below 


reached since the postwar price depres- 
i As indicated by price changes 
since the middle of May, the index is 


not likely to remain at that high level, | 


for grain, cotton and livestock prices 


| have weakened since then. 


At the wholesale markets the average 
of commodity prices was higher in May 
than in April. According to the Annalist 
Weekly Index (1913=100) the average 
for May was 152, for April 148 and Mav, 
141. This advance of 11 points 


tirely to farm and food products and 
textiles, farm products having advanced 
from 135 for May, 1927, to 158 for May, 
1928, and textile prices from 144 to 155. 
Nonagricultural prices made no such ad- 
vances, while building material prices de- 
Since the first 
food and textile 
peak 
reached on May 8, at 152.5 to 149.4 on 
June 5. 


of May farm, 


T elegraph Industry 
To Study Problems 


| Hearing to Be Held on Program 


For Brussels Conference 


A hearing to ascertain the views of 
American concerns using codes and of 


| American cable and radio companies re- 


garding the so-called 
which constitutes 


Cortina Report, 
the agenda for 
Conference 


10, will be held in Washington on June 


of State on June 15. The 


follows in full text: 


| 

Arrangements have been made to hold 

| a hearing at Room I, Chamber of Com- 
1615 H Street, N. W., | 


merce Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 o’clock on June 


> 


with respect to the so-called Cortina 
Report. The Report, constitutes the 
agenda for the International Telegraph 
Conference to be held at Brussels be- 
ginning September 10. 

As the questions involved are of con- 
siderable interest to American cable and 
radio companies and American concerns 
using codes in their export and import 
business, it is expected that a large num- 
ber of representatives will be present at 
the hearing. 

The Department of State has been ad- 
vised by the American Ambassador at 
Paris that the French government, which 
is the manager of the International Tele- 
graph Union, has received a sufficient 
number of requests from governments 
adhering to the International Telegraph 
Convention to permit the holding this 
year at Brussels of the International 


| Telegraph Conference which was sched- 


uled for 1930. 


The American Ambassador at Brussels | 


the Department that 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


has advised ai 


“p 


patriotic to learn what the facts 
of our national life are and to face 
them with candor.” 


The index for May 15 aver- | 


; The chief | 
exceptions to general advance in farm | 
; prices were potatoes and butter, the lat- 


|} “A” 1930-32, 


the | 
to | 


next, to get the views of American | 
concerns using codes as well as those | 
| of American cable and radio companies 





ATRIOTISM consists of some 


very practical things. It is 


—Woodrow Wilson, 


President of the United States, 


1913—1921 
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Payments Made 7 
On War Debts by 


Foreign Nations 


| Treasury Department Ans 


nounces Semiannual Re- 
ceipts on Account of 
War Obligations. 


_Largest Amount Paid 


By Great Britain 


Transfer Made by France to 
Be Applied to Cash Ad- 
vances Under Liberty 
Bond Acts. 

The Department of the Treasury an- 
nounced the receipts June 15 of pay- 
ments from foreign governments aggre- 
gating $90,757,665.01 on account of the 
The payments represented 
transfers by 13 govern- 
ments—-Great Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 


war debts. 


| Rumania and Jugoslavia. 


France’s payment was on account of 
the existing debt agreement for the re- 
funding of which was reached between 
the then ambassador from France, Sen- 
ator Berenger, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 

Agreement Not Ratified. 

That agreement, however, never has 
been ratified cither by Congress or the 
French Parliament but the payment 
made at this time is the amount which 


| France would be obligated to pay had 


the settlement been made operative by 
the legislative bodies. Following is. the 


| full text of the Department’s announce- 


ment: 

The Treasury on June 15 received pay- 
ments amounting to £90,757,665.01 from 
the following foreign governments on ac- 
count of their indebtedness to the United 
States: 

Great Britain: The eleventh semi-an- 
nual payment of interest on the funded 
indebtedness of Great Britain to the 
United States under te terms of the debt 
settlement approved by the Act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1923. The totalb-payment 
amounted to $67,200,000, and as author- 
ized by the terms of the settlement, was 
made ih obligations of the United States 


| which were accepted at par and accrued 


interest with a smal! cash adjustment. 
The obligations were $66,617,100 face 
amount of 3% per cent Treasury notes, 
Series “A” 1930-32, the accrued interést 
being $582,899.63 and the cash adjust- 
ment 37 cents. 

Payments By France. : 

France: A payment of $11,250,000 by 
France on account of its existing debt 
to the United States, exclusive of 
the debt arising from the purchase of 
surplus war materials, on the same con- 
ditions as set out in the exchange of let- 
ters of March 1, 1927, between the Treas- 
uries of the two countries concerned, cov- 
ering the payment made June 15, 1927. 
The amount has been applied as a pay- 
ment on account of the principal of the 
demand obligations given by France for 
cash advances under the Liberty Bond 
Acts. 

Italy: The third annual installment of 
principal on the funded indebtedness of 
Italy to the United States under the 
terms of the debt settlement approved 
by the Act of April 28, 1926. The total 
payment amounted to $5,000,000, and 
Was made in cash. 

Belgium Debt Reduced. 

Belgium: The sixth semiannual pay- 
ment of interest and the third installment 
of principal on the funded indebtedness 
of the Government of Belgium to the 
United States under the terms of the debt 


| settlement approved by the act of April 


30, 1926. The total payment amounted 
to $3,575,000 and, as authorized by the 
terms of the settlement, was made in 
obligations of the United States, which 
were accepted at par and accrued inter- 


j est. with a small cash adjustment. The 


obligations were $3,543,950 face amount 
of 312 per cent Treasury notes of Series 
the accrued interest being 
$31,009.56 and the cash adjustment 
$40.44. $1,125,000 was for interest and 
$1,200,000 for principal on the Post- 


| armistice debt, and $1,250,000 for princi- 


pal on the Pre-armistice debt. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


For Cotton Surplus 


maine 
Progress is Reported in Experi- 
ments Made by Government. 


Harris 


Senator (Dem.), of Georgia, 


, after a conference June 15 with officials 


of the Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture stated orally that consid- 
erable progress is being made in Gov- 
ernment experiments with a view to de- 
termining new uses for cotton goods in 
order to take care of the cotton surplus. 

“Congress,” he said, “at the session 
just closed appropriated $70,000 for that 
purpose and it also appropriated $50,000 
last year for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing new uses of cotton. I have been 
taking up the matter with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Department 
of Agriculture. I find they have made 


| considerable headway in their experi- 


ments. ‘They are working in connection 
with the Textile Institute of America, 
whose membership is made up of catton 
manufacturers. 

“[ believe these government experts 
will find additional uses for approxi- 
mately a million bales of surplus cotton, 
Our cotton carry-over has run as high 
as 6,000.000 bales. Last year it was only 
3,000,000 bales. The surplus is being 
reduced.” 





— Beer* 2 Cinpex, 


Slight Reduction 
In Employment Is 
Reported for May 


’ Conditions in Manufacturing 
Industries Show Little 


Change Compared 
With April. 


A reduction of 0.2 per cent in employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries of the 
country in May as compared with the 
preceding month is reported in a state- 
ment made public on June 15 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. Pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries were, on the 
other hand, greater by 0.2 per cent in 
May than in April, it was stated. The 
statement in full text follows: 


Employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries were little 
changed in May as compared with April, 
employment being 0.2 per cent lower and 
pay-roll totals 0.2 per cent higher. 

The downward trend of employment, 
which is usual in May, was considerably 
greater in 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927 than 
it was in May, 1928. Dansk 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
weighted index of employment for May, 
1928, is 85.5, as compared with 85.7 for 
April, 1928, 86.1 for March, 1928, and 
89.7 for May, 1927; the weighted index 
of pay-roll totals for May, 1928, is 90.1 
as compared with 89.9 for April, 1928, 
91.2 for March, 1928, and 95.6 for May, 
1927. The monthly average for 1923— 
100. ; 

Employment and pay-roll totals in 
May, 1928, were 4.7 per cent and 5.8 
per cent lower, in the two items respec- 
tively, than in May, 1927. 

The data for May, 1928, were based 
on reports made by 11,035 establishments 
in 54 of the principal manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States. These 
establishments in May had 3,055,200 
employes, whose combined earnings in 
one week were $82,814,127. 


J 
4 


Seasonal Increases Reported. 


Twenty-four of the 54 separate indus- 
tries had more employes in May, 1928, 
than in April, and one other industry 
showed no change, while 30 industries re- 
ported increased pay-roll totals. The au- 
tomobile industry reported an increase 
of 5.7 per cent in employment, and of 
4.1 per cent in pay-roll totals; iron and 
steel fell off 0.2 per cent in employment, 
while the industry’s pay-roll totals were 
2.4 per cent higher; woolen goods in- 
creased 1.4 per cent in employment and 
6.3 per cent in pay-roll totals. The no- 
table seasonal increases in employment 
were: 7.7 per cent in ice cream, 6.1 per 
cent in brick, 4.2 per cent in cement and 
8.7 per cent in structural iron. 

The outstanding decreases in employ- 
ment, other than the seasonal drop of 
43.9 in fertilizers, were 6 per cent in 
sugar, 4.8 per cent in cotton goods, ap- 
proximately 5 per cent each in women’s 
clothing and millinery, and over 3 per 
cent each in boots and shoes and furni- 
ture. The cotton goods’ decrease was 
due mainly to a strike in one locality. 

Six of the 12 groups of 
showed increased employment 
the stone-clay-glass and vehicle groups 
leading, followed by iron and steel, to- 
bacco, paper and food in the order 
named; lumber and metals, other than 
iron and steel, reported no change. 

The East North Central, Pacific, 
Mountain and West North Central geo- 
graphic divisions show increased em- 
ployment in May as compared with 
April. In general the gains in employ- 
ment were in the north central and west- 
ern States, while decreased employment 
was shown in the eastern and southern 
States. 


Vehicle Group Gains. 


Comparing May, 1928, with May, 1927, | 


increased employment is shown in the 


vehicle group alone of the 12 groups of | 


industries. 

The notable increases in employment 
in separate industries, over this 12-month 
period, were 15.7 per cent in agricultural 
implements, 14.2 per cent in automobiles, 
and 3.5 per cent in machine tools. 

The outstanding decreases in employ- 
ment were 26.3 per cent in shipbuilding, 
15.9 per cent in sugar refining, 15.6 in 
petroleum refining, 13.8 per cent in brick, 
13 per cent in carriages and wagons and 
12.1 per cent in pianos and cast-iron pipe. 

The East North Central geographie di- 
vision showed a gain in employment of 
3.6 per cent in May, 1928, as compared 
with May, 1927, but decreased employ- 
ment was shown in the remaining eight 
divisions, the range of decrease being 
from 1.2 per cent in the 
Central division to 10.8 per cent in the 
New England division. 

Per capita earnings in May, 1928, were 
0.5 per cent higher than in April, 1928, 
and 1.1 per cent lower than in May, 1927. 

In May, 1928, 9,477 establishments re- 
ported an average of 87 per cent of a 
normal full force of employes and an ay- 
erage of 96 per cent of full-time opera- 
tion. 


South Africa to Sign 
Treaty to Renounce War 


_ (Continued from Page 1.] 
Majesty’s Government in the Union of 


South Africa I beg to state that the | 
cordial invitation of the Government of | 


the United States extended to His Majes- 


ty’s Government in the Union of South | 


Africa to participate individually and 
as an original signatory in the treaty 


for the renunciation of war which the} 


United States Government proposed to 
various governments on the 13th April 
last, is highly appreciated, and that His 
Majesty’s Government in the Union of 
South Africa will gladly take part there- 
in as invited together with the other 
governments whose participation in the 
proposed treaty was invited in the first 
instance. 

“In expressing: their willingness to be 
a party to the proposed treaty His 
Majesty’s Government in the Union of 
South Africa take it for granted: 

“(A) That it is not intended to deprive 
any party ot the proposed treaty of any 
of its natural right of legitimate self de- 
fense; 

“(B) That a violation by one of the 
parties of any of the provisions of the 
proposed treaty will free the other par- 
ties from obligation to observe its terms 
in réspect of the party committing such 
violation; and 

“(C) That provision will be made for 
rendering it quite clear that it is not in- 
tended that the Union of South Africa by 
becoming a party to the proposed treaty 
would be precluded from fulfilling as a 
member of the League of Nations its 
obligations towards the other members 
thereof under the provisions of the Cov- 


tenant of the League.” 


industries | 
in May, } 


West North | 
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oer Bureau of Utilities in Oklahoma 
Defended as Being Distributor of Facts 


Manager Describes Activities in Schools and Colleges 
‘ And Says He Opposes Public Ownership. 


_— 


The activities of the Oklahoma Com- 
mittee on Public Utilities Information in 
schools and colleges, on the lecture plat- 
form, in the circulation of news releases, 
and in connection with legislation, were 
outlined June 15 by Edward F. McKay, 
manager of the bureau, appearing be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission in 
connection with the Commission’s in- 
vestigation of public utilities. 

The witness who stated that he had 
been connected for several years with 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
two years as its attorney, defended the 
procedure of his bureau in everything 
that had been done, explaining that it 
was its prime purpose to acquaint the 
people of the State with public utility 
work. He told th Commission that he 
had been responsible for the establish- 
ment in the University of Oklahoma of 
a course in public utility and business 
administration. 

In answer to questions from Robert | 
Healey, examiner counsel for the Com- 
mission, Mr. McKay said that, while he 
did not believe the news letter sent out 
by his committee affected editorial opin- 
ion to any great extent, he did think it 
was proper for the utility interests to in- 
fluence public opinion in favor of private 
ownership if the facts presented war- 
ranted such influence. It was the effort 
of his organization, he said, to present 
the facts. 


Opposed Muscle Shoals 
| And Boulder Dam Projects 


In reference to the Boulder Dam and | 
Muscle Shoals project he, as well as 
other public utilities men, he asserted, | 
believed it would be a great mistake for | 
the Government to undertake either one 
or both enterprises. 

In connection with Mr. McKay’s ap- 
pointment, a letter was placed in the 
record written by Fred W. Insull, pres)- 
dent of the Oklahoma Utilities Associa- } 
tion to J. B. Sheridan, manager of the 
Missouri Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation, in which Mr. Insull said: 

“His legal experienc includes 10 years 
with the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mssion, two years with the gas division 
of the Empire Companies and one year 
in private utility practice. 

“Our member companies which do not 

; maintain a legal department or retain | 
counsel in Oklahoma City, can now call 
upon the association in any matter in- 
volved with the Corporation Commission. 

‘ This does not mean that the association 
will place rate cases with the Commis- 
sion, but that informal matters brought 
up the Commission can be _ handled 
through the association promptly and ef- | 

: ficiently.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. McKay’s tes- 
timony, Commissioner Edgar A. McCui- 
loch, who is conducing the hearings, an- | 
nounced that a recess would be taken 
until June 19 and the open hearings 

; would be concluded at the end of the 

first week in July. 
Edward F. McKay, manager of Okla- 


tion of Oklahoma City, who said he was 
a lawyer and one-time newspaper man, 
told the Commission that he had been 
connected for the better part of seven 
years, with the Corporation Commission 
of the State of Oklahoma. He said he 
was counsel for the Commission for two 
years and before that had been connected 
with the fact-finding division. At one | 
time, he said, he also served as attorney 
for the Empire Gas & Oil Company. He | 
accepted his present position in what he | 
called “association work,” as the result | 
of an arrangement with Fred W. Insull. | 
of Tulsa, Okla., president of the Okla- 


| work 
mation work are conducted by the same | 


/ cepted as a real news service. 
closing four news items and one editorial | 


| Democrat of July 1. 

from our news service and the editorial | 
light | 
This paper has been using our | 
; news service for years and we have kept 
receiving , 


j; plant. 


! ter used in lieu of editorial. 
item, incidentally is our News Letter ref- | 


homa Bureau of Public Utility Inform: 
© 7 a- | @ 
| copy of our news leteer of May 21 with 





homa Public Service Corporation. 


| Utility Association 
Spends $30,000 Annually 


The Oklahoma Utility Association, he | 
| said, had spent approximately $30,000 | 
annually for the past two years and | 
about $20,000 annually in previous years. 
The money was obtained from the mem- 
bers in the State, he said. This member- 
ship is comprised of street railway com- | 
panies, telephone, gas, and electric com- | 
panies, and also manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment. 
The Oklahoma Information Bureau, he 
told the Commission, issued two publi- | 


cations, “a judicial bulletin and a weekly | 


news letter.” The first, he said, went 
only to the members, while the second 
went to the members and also about 300 
newspapers. 

“Only news matter is contained in the | 
news letter,” said the witness. “Our 
| views are expressed in the other publi- 

cation sent to our members.” 

Robert Healy, the Commission’s ex- 
aminer, asked if the wicness believed 
that the work of Information Bureau 


, by 





and the publicity that had been given 
items in “The News Letter” had infiu- 
enced sentiment in Oklahoma in favor 
| of private ownership as opposed to pub- 
lic ownership. 
“T hope it has,” said the witness. 
“Is your purpose to bring about that 
| sentiment?” asked Mr. Healy. 


“Yes, I think I can say that is one | 


| of our purposes,” said Mr. McKay. 
In explaining the Oklahoma situation 


the witness said the transfer from pub- | 


lic to private operation in public utili- 
ties in Oklahoma averaged about one 
plant a month. 

He said he had prepared no special 
articles on the question of private and 
public ownership but had made speeches 
on the subject which had been pub- 
lished. 

“What has your organization done re- 
garding 3oulder Dam and Muscle 
Shoals?” queried Mr. Healy. 

“We have not taken any formal action 
but I think the public utility men be- 
lieve it would be a great mistake for 
the Government to embark in these en- 
terprises,” was the answer. 


Lectures Delivered 
In Schools and Colleges 

Paid lecturers of the Utility Associa- 
tion, Mr. McKay said, had delivered | 
speeches in the university and colleges of | 
Oklahoma and in the high schools of the 
State as well. He doubted, he said, that 
the news letter material affected edi- 
torial opinion in the newspapers of Ok- 
lahoma. 

Mr. McKay was questioned by Mr. 
Healy regarding the fight in the Ok- 
lahoma Legislature on what was called 
the “revokable franchise bill.” 

“Didn’t your organization raise $3,000 
to be used in support of the proposed 
legislation,” asked Myr. Healy. 

“Yes, and the money, as I recall it, was 
used for printing literature regarding the 
bill,” said Mr. McKay. 

The witness denied any knowledge of ; 


| International 
; Which is to meet at Brussels in 1930, be | 
| advanced 
| of 


' letters to 


money said to have been used as a bribe 
to bring about favorable action on the 
bill in the Oklahoma Senate. When 
reference was made to previous testi- 
mony given by him in connection with 
an investigation made by the Oklahoma 
Senate, McKay said he had_ said _ the 
same thing at that time. The witness 
also said he “fortunately” did not know 
W. O. Fleming, who had been accused 
of handling the funds alleged to have 
been used directly to influence the legis- 
lation in question. 

Mr. McKay said that the matter of 
survey of text books in the Oklahoma 
schools has been called to his attention 
but nothing in that direction has been 
done. 

“It would have been, perhaps, if we 
had had the time or money,” said the 
witness. “I think it would be a per- 
fectly proper thing to do. School text 
books should be correct and should be 


brought up to date and if public utility | 


men can furnish the information I think 


it is proper that they should be con- | 


sulted.” 


The University of Oklahoma, Mr. 
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America to Enter 
Second Conference 


On Trade Barriers | 


Reservations to Convention 
Drafted at Previous Meet- 
ing Will Be Con- 
sidered. 

[Continued from Page 1.] , 
tional products. The same 


tions apply to Austrian viticulture. The 
Federal Government considers that na- 


tional viticulture can be protected with- | 


out difficulty by means of import duties, 
that adulteration and fraudulent imita- 
tions can be dealt with by legislation, 
and that, in consequence, there is no 
reason to resort to prohibition unless it 
is to be used as a means of discrim- 
inating between products of different 
origins. The Federal Government is 
consequently opposed to this exception. 

Il. Exceptions claimed under Par- 
agraph 2. 

Czechoslovakia.—Upon the import of: 

Seeds of conifers; shoots of forest 


McKay said, now has a four-year course | 


established about three years ago as the | 


result of his suggestion and instance. 


In a letter to H. T. Sands, president | 
of the National Electric Light Associa- | 


tion, New York, N. Y., Mr. McKay dis- 
cussed the news service of his bureau as 
follows, “I recall that during our conver- 


) sation on the ‘Noronic’ and your investi- 
| gation of my exhibits showing the scope | 
; of the 


work of this 
seemed somewhat uncertain 
close relation between our 


association, 
as to the 
association 


and the public utility information work | 


I stated that while the 
and the infor- 


in this State, ‘ 
cf the association 


office organization, I was sure that we 


had the complete confidence of the edi- | 


tors of the State. You seemed not ab- 
solutely convinced on this point. 


has been going on for seven years. It 
has been under my personal charge for 
four years. It has been in competent 
hands from the strict newspaper point 
of view at all times. 
absolutely good faith in giving the news- 


| papers news only and we have evidence, 
both by the very wide use of our copy | 


and otherwise, that service Is ac- 


our 
paragraph from the Woodward (Okla.) 


advecates sale of the municipal 


constantly before the editors 
our service the fact that the towns go- 
ing from municipal to private 


iny (Okla.) News of July 1 in which you 
will find a part of our current News Let- 


erence to my address at the Lake Su- 
perior convention. I am enclosing also 


clippings showing use of the leading 

news item by the Oklahoma City Daily 

Oklahoman and the Tulsa Daily World, 

the largest papers in Oklahoma. 

Stenographic transcript of testi- 

mony on May 15 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, will be found 
on Page 7 of this issue. 


Telegraph Industry 


| Hearing to Be Held on Program | 


For Brussels Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rangements are being made with a view | 


to holding the Conference at Brussels be- 


| ginning September 10 next. 
This action is in accordance with the | 
resolution adopted at the fourth plenary | 


sion of the International Radio Con- 
ference held at Washington last October. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

“h 


mittee of Cortina d’Ampezzo. 

“9 
ele 15 of the International Telegraph 
Convention of St. Petersburg and the 
reservations formulated by some tele- 


| graph administrations not represented at 


Washingion, the committee 
the radiotelegraph conference can 
not transform itself into an 
tion telegraph conference to deal with 
the question of code language. 

“Because the solution to be given to 
the proposals of the Cortina Committee 


constituted 


| is of an urgent character, their recom- | 


mendation is that the next 


Conference, 


expressed 
Telegraph 


in accordance with the rules 
article 88 of the internationa! tele- 
graph regulations (Paris, 1925), and be 
held in 1928, it being understood that 
only the question of code language shall 
be treated there.” 

According to the information received 
by the Department the agenda for the 
Brussels conference will consist of the 


; report drawn up by the special com- 


mittee for the study of code language 
at Cortina in 1926. This will include 
the question of the desirability of chang- 
ing the length of code words from ten 
five letters and reddjusting 
the rates for messages accordingly. 

A report entitled “The history of 
the use of code language, the interna- 
tional telegraph regulations _ pertain- 
ing thereto, and the bearing of this 
history on the Cortina Report,” by 
“Major William F. Friedman, Sig.-Res.,” 
is on sale at the Government Printing 
Office at 20 cents a copy. 


Improvements Being Made 
At Military Academy 


Just back from a trip of inspection of 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, Senator Harris (Dem.), of 
Georgia, stated orally June 15 that a 
number of improvements are in progress 
at this institution. The principal im- 
provement he said, is the construction, 
now under way, of a new mess hall build- 
ing. 

Senator Harris one of seven Sen- 
ators, who with 12 members -* the House, 
constitute the Board of Vivitors of the 
Academy. The other members of the 
Board, he said, would make their trip 
of inspection to the Academy next No- 
vember. 


1S 


you | 


We have been in | 


I am en- | 


The news items are | 


electric | 
| service have profited by the change. 
I enclose also clipping from the Hon- | 


The leading | 


The Washington Conference is not | 
qualified to deal with the question of code | 
language previously studied by the com- | 


2. In view of the provisions of arti- | 


interna- | 


Exceptions Affecting Exports. 


Upon the export of: / 
(a) Sugar beet.—The Federal Gov- 
for an exception put forward by the 
Czechoslovak Government and, if it 
should be approved, would be forced to 
make a similar claim for the main- 
tenance of its own export prohibition. 
(b) Timber, rounded.—The Federal 
Government is definitely opposed to this 
exception. 
The advanced by the 


| zite. reasons 


} ment. ‘ 
the neighboring States regarding the 


tion. If there are rich deposits in other 


believes not to be the 
slovakia, which is, moreover, protected 
| by the cost of transport. 

(d) 
ment 
tions 





begs to point out that the condi- 
upon which the Federal Govern- 
ment is prepared to allow unrestricted 
trade in hop shoots—namely, that the 
| appellation of origin “Czechoslovak 
| hops” should be effectively protected— 
| are already fulfilled as regards Austria 
by the terms of the Final Protocol to 
the Treaties of November 27, 1924, and 
| of July 22, 1927. 

III. Exceptions claimed under Article 
6, without reference to any Special Para- 
graph. 

Czechoslovakia.—On the import of: 

Matches.—The regulations in foree in 
Czechoslovakia in regard to the manu- 
facture and sale of matches are almost 


If the 


| eral Government would be compelled to 
claim similar treatment for itself. 
Motion Pictures Affected. 


IV. Communications from the French 
Government. 


led the French Government to propose a 
certain form of control in 


| to establish a system which, although 
not falling within the definition of pro- 
hibitions under the Convention of No- 





| vember 8, 1927, nevertheless institutes a | 


To Study Problems | 


certain control over the circulation of 


try to display Austrian films abroad. If 

the system of control proposed by the 

French Government is admitted to be 

consistent with its obligations under the 
| Convention of November 8, 1927, the 
Federal Government desires an assur- 
ance that the system which it has in- 
troduced is also in conformity with the 
| Convention. 

V. Finaliy, ‘the Federal Government 
must make the most express reservations 
| in regard to the 
| declaration. 
tion, the Polish Government proposes to 


is restored for certain products coming 


| which, for a period of three years, has 
| already been approved by the Annex to 
Article 6. 
In its letter of February 27, 1926, No. 
96,515-14a/1926, the Department of For- 


the Federal Government considered that 
| an essential condition for the coming 


| into force of the Convention as regards | 
Austria was that it should also come into | 


force in the States adjacent to Austria, 


Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Poland is 


titude on that point. 


Objection to Reservations. 
| taken objections to several reservations. 


Nations, reteived by the Department of 
State follows in full: 


to your letter (C. I. A. P. 23) that 
certain States which play a predominant 
part in the foreign trade of Hungary 


vention. 


tain her prohibitions on the import of 
motor-cars, salicylic acid and its deriva- 
tives, pink clover seed, sugar-beet seed, 
cattle and swinessfor slaughtering and 
breeding, wine (ex No. 109 of the 
Czechoslovak Customs Tariff), seeds of 
conifers, shoots of forest trees, and 
matches, and also prohibitions on the 
exportation of pink clover seed (ex No. 
56), sugar-beet seed, rounded timber (ex 
No. 134), hop shoots (ex No. 56), live 
game (hares, partridges and pheasants) 
and quartzite. : 

It must be remembered that, in addi- 
tion to these claims for exceptions, the 
Czechoslovak government declared at the 
time of the signature of the Convention 
that it intended to maintain its export 
and import prohibitions on coal, coke, 
peat, lignite and briquettes of every de- 
scription. 

The majority of the exceptions claimed 
by the Czechoslovak government affect 
the economic interests of Hungary 
very closely that—although the commer- 
cial Convention concluded with the 
Czechoslovak Republic and the regime 
which it establishes in regard to these 
4 matters between the two countries miti- 





considera- | 


trees.—In regard to this point, the Fed- | 
eral Government begs to make the same 
observations as in regard to clover seed. 





‘nment is unable to consent to the claim | ) ( 
ee ae | compared with the small population and 


| the widely differing conditions in 
| different sections, such problems as ade- 
| quate supervision, enforcement of com- 


| very difficult. 


(c) The same applies as regards quart- | 


Czechoslovak Government for the main- | 
tenance of this prohibition do not ap- | 
pear conclusive to the Federal Govern- | 
The agreements concluded with | 
Sor ‘ | supply of quotas are subject to denuncia- | 
“Our Public Utility Information work PI q 
States—which the Federal Government | 
case—this fact | 
| should also be of advantage to Czecho- 


Hop shoots.—The Federal Govern- | 


identical with those in force in Austria. | 
reservation of the Czechoslovak | 
Government should be accepted, the Fed- | 


| County, 


The same considerations which have ; 


é regard to | 
| cinema films have also induced Austria | 


films, and is designed to secure oppor- | 
| tunities for the Austrian cinema indus- | 


Polish Government’s | ; : 
| point of view. 

The same observations apply to ‘the | 
claim of the Polish Government regard- | 


According to this declara- | 


maintain its whole system of prohibi- | 
tions until such time as free circulation | 
under prohibitions, the .maintenance of | A 

which the latter will have all the more 

difficulty in obtaining because the Ru- | 
in- | 
tention of maintaining this prohibiton at | 


eign Affairs had already pointed out that | 


and in the other Successor States to the | 
one of those States, and the Federal Gov- | 


ernment feels bound to maintain its at- | [* ‘ 
| hides and skins and bones (1) 


The Hungarian Government has also | 


The Hungarian note to the League of | 


| tions, and that these 


are claiming exceptions to the obliga- | 
tions arising under Article 2 of the Con- | 
| 


Thus, Czechoslovakia desires to main- | 


SO |} 
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Problems of Education in Rural Schools 


Discussed at Gathering in Los Angeles 


~ 


California Educator Says That Instructors Are Trained 
Only to Teach in Urban Districts. 


The problems of education in the rural 
schools of the western States, particu- 
larly those relating to the professional 
preparation of teachers for the schools 
were discussed at the opening session, 
June 15, of a conference in Los Angeles, 
Calif., called by the Commissioner of 
Education of the United States, Dr. John 
J. Tigert. 

The conference, the second of a series 
planned by the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, has for its 
primary purpose the solution of certain 
outstanding problems in rural education, 
fostering research, and the rectification 
of shortcomings. The conferences are 
initiated by the Bureau of Education, 
and then become self-sustaining in each 


| section of the country, under the plan. 


The full texts of official abstracts of 
addresses at the first session of the con- 
ference, made public by the Bureau of 
Education, follow: 

Abstract of Address of Miss Rose H. 


| Salyer, New Mexico Department of Edu- 
| cation: 


“Owing to the large size of the State 


pulsory attendance, and consolidation are 
Bad condition of buildings, 
lack of adequate equipment, low salaries, 
low standards of teacher preparation 
and qualifications have existed hereto- 
fore. There is lack of satisfactory liv- 
ing accommodations for teachers in iso- 
lated communities; of supervision in 
rural schools other than that given by 
the county superintendents, who may be, 


and until quite recently have been, per- ; 


sons of absolutely no school experience 
whose only compulsory activities other 
than clerical consisted in visiting each 
school at least once during the school 
year. 

Uniformity Attempted This 
Year for the First Time 

State school 


“The position of rural 


supervisor was only recently created and | ras t L 
I y - a | principles of creative education. 


depends upon appropriation from each 
legislature for continvance. The first at- 
tempt at any kind of uniformity was 
made this year by the State rural super- 
visor. The crying need of such 


“The poverty of rural 
over a large part of the State; inadequate 
school revenues; slow tax returns; dif- 
ficulties of increasing school 
owing largely to opposition from 








was | 
proved by the joy with which her efforts | .~ ; ad 1s 9ce a ; 
; have been received by the rural teachers | small grouns of children calls for a dif- 
| of the State. 


budgets, | 
tax | 


commission and taxpayers’ association: | 


and political exploitation of the schoc 
are among the problems the educato 


who have the sincere interest of educa- | “schoo! year.” 


tional progress at heart have to solve.” 
Abstract of address of Miss Ada York, 

Superintendent of Schools, San Diego 

Calif: 


| gate the effects of these exceptions—the 
| Hungarian government is compelled to 


make express reservations in regard to 
their acceptance; for these exceptions 
would produce their undesirable effects 
at any moment, if the Commercial Treaty 
between the two countries should cease 


| to be in force. 


Protest on Principle. 
But even apart from that consideration, 
the Hungarian government would be un- 


able, on grounds of principle, to express | 


approval of the exceptions claimed by 
the Czechoslovak government. It would 
indeed be difficult for a country like Hun- 
gary, which has of its own initiative en- 
tirely discarded the system 6f import 
resirictions, to subscribe to obligations, 


| such as those of the Geneva Convention, 
| if a neighboring country which plays so 
| important a part in Hungary’s foreign 


trade were able, in virtue of the Con- 


| vention itself, to maintain prohibitions | 
| on’the import of articles which are all 


more or less important from Hungary’s 


ing the export prohibition on crude oil 
a raw maierial which is of great im- 
portance to Hungarian industries, and 


manian Government announced its 
the time of the signature of the Conven- 
tion, and the Conference accepted this 
reservation, subject to certain 
tions. 

Similarly, the claim for an exception 


restric- | 


| superintendent’s office. 





submitted by Portugal in regard to the | 


export prohibition on raw cork would be 


seriously detrimental to Hungarian in- 


dustrial interests. 


The signature at Geneva on March 16, 


1928, of the two Protocols concerning 
render 
it unnecessary for the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment to present any observations on 


the reservations made by different States 


on those maiters. 


. ; , 4 
The Hungarian Government trusts 


that the Conference, which is to meet | 
| next July at Geneva to decide on these 
It appears from the document annexed | 


points, will refuse its approval to the 
greater vart of the claims for excep- 
will, in conse- 
quence, be withdrawn by the States 
which have presented them, and will 
therefore cease to have any purpose. 

To sum up, the following are the 
claims which, if maintained by the 
States which have presented them, 
would render it difficult for Hungary 
to ratify the Convention: 

1. The exceptions claimed by Czecho- 
slovakia relating to prohibitions and re- 
strictions on the impertation of automo- 
biles, salicylic acid and its derivatives, 
pink clover seed, sugar-beet seed, cattle 
and swine for slaughtering and breeding, 
wine (ex No. 109 of the 
Customs Tariff), seeds of conifers, shoots 


Czechoslovak | 


of various trees, and matches; and the | 


export prohibitions cn pink clover seed ! 


(ex No. 56), sugar-beet seed, rounded 
timber (ex No. 184), hop shoots (ex No. 
56), live game (hares, partridges and 
pheasants) and quartzite. 

2. The exception claimed by the Polish 
government regarding exports on crude 
oil. 


3. The exception claimed by Portugal | 


regarding exports of raw cork. 
For the Minister (Signed) 
Hedervary. 

The full tert of the Italian objec- 
tions to exceptions offered by other 
nations will be printed in the issue 
of June 18. 


Khuen- 


| rich 


Publisher 
| | Cc. G. MARSHALL 
! 





“We hear a great deal about creative 
education, about environing the children 
with opportunities for self-expression. 
This same philosophy applies, and ap- 
plies with double force, to teachers. We 


can scarcely expect teachers to go out 
into the schoolrooms with any degree of 
ability to guide and train along the lines 
of progressive creative education if their 
student days in the colleges have been 
tied by routine, by dictated programs, 
and by the cut-and-dried philosophy of 
assignments demanding slavish adher- 
ence to a traditional past. 


Teachers Are Trained 
For City Service 

“For rural school teaching, the new 
philosophy of the modern school is out- 
standingly pertinent. We have in the 
rural school the desirable conditions that 
are demanded for successful creative 
education. But our student teachers are 
being trained in the colleges for city 
service, They are being trained to meet 
the conditions of well graded overly 
large groups of children. They are be- 
ing trained in a technique of the city 
curriculum and at the present time the 


| haven of their hopes is that very type 


of school. They are looking for the city 


he | schoolroom where they may stand and 
the | 


serve under fairly definite dictation from 
a corps of supervisors. Because they 
are inexperienced and young in the edu- 
cational world, they do not know of the 
opportunities for freer type of 
school keeping. In other words, their 
attention has not been called to the rural 
school as a place where they might 
carry out in an emancipated way the 
principles of training individuals through 
small groups. 

“Hence, the first point we wish to em- 
phasize in this contribution to the dis- 
cussion today is that every teacher-train- 
ing institution should have a rural school 
department. Granted that there is no dis- 
tinction between the training of children 


| in the city and the training of children 


in the country in the fundamentals, and 


that the same psychology applies to all 
pupils, we still ask that a portion of the | 


student teacher’s time be allotted to the 


study of rural sociology and the practica- | 


bility of applying in the rural schools the 
€ To re- 
peat: We acknowledge that the underly- 
ing principles of instruction in what we 


; call the “tool subjects” are the same for 


all children, but we wish to emphasize 
that the ungraded school of extremely 


ferent method of applying those princi- 


.,._. | ples of instruction. We wish to emphasize 
communities | 


forcibly that the ungraded school offers 
a natural condition where free education 
if correctly guided may function suc- 
cessfully. 

“The program for our rural schools 
must be laid out both with an eye to a 
long period and with an eye to the im- 
mediate stretch of time known as a 
In other words, let us 
have a long-term program toward which 


| we are working, making appreciable ap- 
| proach to it each year. Let this program, 


both the long-term objective and the im- 
mediate ends, be a part of the stock in 
trade of the student teacher. This calls 
for a coherence of effort between the 
faculty in the State Teachers College 
training the teachers for rural service, 
and the field department of the. county 
There should be 
a close cooperation with frequent con- 
ferences. 


College Facilities Urged 
To Visit Rural Schools 


“If these two groups of educators, the 
teachers in the training college and the 
supervisors in the field, could work to- 
gether in the formulation of their objec- 
tives, and in the discussion of the means 
to make definite approach toward the 
achievement of these objectives, we should 
be making progress. The cooperation 
should occur during the pre-service train- 
ing of the teacher, and it should be car- 
ried on continuously during the in-service 
period of the teacher. In other words, 
the State (represented by the State 
teachers colleges) and the county (rep- 
resented by the field department of the 
county office) having a common end in 
view, that is, the improvement ,of in- 


Y 


WITHOUT COMMENT 








struction of children, should conscien- | the candidate was graduated.” 
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Union of Geodesists 
To Hold Internationa 


Meeting at Stockhol 


Schedule of Official Trips f 


Delegates to Include 
Visit to Lap- 
land. 


Dr. William Bowie, Chief of the D 
vision of Geodesy of the Coast and Ge 
detic Survey, announced June 15 thg 
the executive committee of the Inte 
national Geodetic and Geophysical Uni 
has voted to hold the next meeting 4 
the Union at Stockholm, Sweden, b 
tween the dates, August 18-25, 193@. 

At the last meeting of this Unio 
which was held in Prague, Czechosl 
vakia, in September, 1927, Dr. Bow 
said, it was decided to hold the ne 
triennial meeting at Stockholm but t 
exact date was not fixed, 

Will Visit Lapland. 

The local Committee at Stockholm ha 
announced that after the conference 
over there will be official trips for t 
delegates, one of which will include La 
land, where the delegates will have 
view of the Midnight Sun. 

Dr. Bowie is the president of the Se 
tion of Geodesy of the Internation 
Union and, ex officio, is one of the vid 
presidents of the Union. The preside 
of the Union is Professor Charles Lal! 
mand, director of the Bureau of Levelir 
of France, Paris, and the secretary ge 
eral of the Union is Colonel Sir H. 4 
Lyons, Director General of the Scien 
Museum, London. 

“The International Geodetic and Ge 
physical Union,” Dr. Bowie said, “is 
branch of the International Resear 
Council, which was organized at a co 
gress held in Brussels, Belgium, in 191 
This Union takes over and replaces 
number of separate geophysical associ 
tions which had existed prior to t 
World War. There are now over 
countries adhering to the Internation 
Geodetic and Geophysical Union. 

“At the triennial congresses deleg&t! 
meet to exchange views, report progre 
and outline plans for solving ge 
physical problems which are intern 
tional in their scope. 

“Much of the progress that has tak 
place in geophysics during the past h 
century has been due largely to the 
tivities of the prewar associations a 
the international geodetic and geophyg 
cal union. Much duplication of effort 
avoided and each country receives t 
benefits of the development of geophysii 
of each other country. Standing co 
mittees are appointed at the conventio 
to carry on various lines of activi 
through correspondence and exchange 
reports and they prepare the agenda f| 
the following convention.” 





tiously and continuously work togeth 
toward bringing about this great end 
teacher training. 

“There should be time allowed the cq 
lege faculty to visit frequently the ru 
schools. There should be time allow 
the supervisors to visit the traini 
school—to visit the classes in theory al 
to visit the students in their practi 
teaching under the direction of the 
critic teachers. This close cooperati 
would bridge the gap that now exis 
between the theory taught the stude 
teachers and the actual needs that Se 
teachers face when assigned to t 
schoolroom as elected public sch 
teachers. 

“The diploma of graduation from t 
State teachers college, countersigned 
the State Department, becomes a ¢ 
dential whcih gives to the teacher 
license to teach. The first year of t 
teacher’s service should be consider 
probationary, even as to certificati 
That is to say, the certificate for t 
first, or better, for the first and seco 
years, should be a preliminary cert 
cate. During these two years the teac 
should be under the training of the s 
pervisorial force from the county offi 
and the visiting corps from the Sta 
teachers college. .At the end of t 
period of training, preferably a two-ye| 
period, the State should authorize t 
county to give to this successful canq 
date an unconditioned certificate 
teaching, the probationary period havi 
been under the combined supervision 
the county superintendent’s office a 
the State training institution from whi 
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Time and Place of Meeting Announced 
For Pan American Technical Conferences 


Trade Mark Congress 
To Assemble in 1929 


Discussion in Washington to Be | 
Directed to Unification 
Of Procedure. 


[Continued from Page hk] 

The report of the special committee 
was submitted to the governing board 
at the meeting of April 4, and approved 
by the board at the meeting held on 
May 2, 1928. 

II. Recommendations relative to the 
Calling of conferences of a special or 
technical character: 

t. Second Pan American Congress of | 
Journalists: 

The Sixth International Conference of 
American States endorsed and recom- 
mended that future Pan American Con- 
gresses of Journalists be held at the time 
and place designated by the governing 
board of the Pan American Union, 


Provisions for Calling 
Special Conferences 


In accordance with the terms of this 
resolution the governing board at the 
meeting of April 4, 1928, adopted the 
recommendation of the special committee 
that had been appointed to consider this 
matter, providing that the Second Pan 
American Congress of Journalists shall 
meet at Montevideo in 1930, the precise 
date to ke determined by the government 
of Uruguay. 

The resolution adopted by the board 
further requests the government of 
Uruguay to appoint an organizing com- 
mittee, which shall be entrusted with the 
necessary preparations for the confer- 
ence, and which shall take steps to have 


the national committees of cooperation | 


appointed in each of the countries, mem- 
bers of the Union. The committee of 
‘ge governing board is requested to co- 
operate with the organizing committee 
and with the national committees in each 
country in making the necessary prepa- 
rations for the Congress. 

2. Pan American Trade 
ference: 


Mark Con- 


The governing board, under the terms | 


of a resolution adopted at the Sixth In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States, is requested to fix the date and 
place of meeting of a special conference 
of representatives of all the countries 
of the American continent, at which con- 
sideration shall be given to the inter- 
American protection of trade marks. 
The report of the special committee 
of the governing board submitted to the 
board at the meeting held on May 2 rec- 


ommends that the Pan American Trade | 


Mark Conference convene at the Pan 


American Union, in Washington; that, | P! C i ) 
| tion on the American continent, with the 


with the invitations to the governments 
ot the American Republics, the Pan 
American Union send copies of the re- 


> 


| the Pan American Union: 





ports submitted to the conference at 
Havana, and that on the basis of the 
replies received from the respective gov- 


ject that may serve as a basis of dis- 


part of 1928 or early in 1929, the pre- 


qc date to be determined by the Chair- 


an of the Board. 


Congress on Establishment 
Of Steamship Lines 


> 


of Steamship Lines and the Elimination 
of Unnecessary Port Formalities. 

The resolution adopted at Havana pro- 
vides for a special conference of experts 
to consider: 


of steamship 
different countries of 


the establishment 
connecting the 
America. 

(2) Measures for the elimination of 
unnecessary port formalities. 

The special committee appointed by 
the governing board to consider this 
resolution had before it a previous reso- 
lution adopted by the board, providing 
for a technical commission of experts to 
consider the simplification and standard- 
ization of customs procedure in the re- 
publics of the American continent. . 

The special committee was of the opin- 
ion that the consideration of the’ elimi- 


nation of unnecessary port formalties | 


might be incorporated in the program of 
the Commission on Customs Procedure, | 
and in the report submitted to the gov- 
erning board recommended that the Pan 
&@merican Commission on Customs Pro- 
cedure and Port Formalities convene at 
the Pan American Union on the date 
to be determined by the chairman of the 
board; that the governments be requested 
to appoint two representatives on the 
commission; one an expert in customs 
procedure and the other an expert on 
port formalities; and that the conclu- 
sions of the commission be submitted 
to the governing board of the Pan 
American Union for consideration and 
transmission to the respective govern- 
ments. 

With respect to that portion of the 
Havana resolution relating to the estab- 
lishment of steamship lines the special | 
‘ommittee was of the opinion that this 
juestion could be better dealt with at a 
conference at which the larger aspects 


3. Conference on the Establishment | 


| held on May 2, 





of inter-American commercial and com- 
nunication facilities are considered, and 
herefore recommended that this sub- 
iect be incorporated as a principal topic 
n the program of the Fourth Pan 
American Commercial Conference, to 
nect at the time and place to be deter- | 
yaned by the governing board. 

This suggestion was approved by the | 
3oard. 


Pan American Congress 
Of Municipalities 


4 Pan American Congress of Munici- 
valities: 

A special committee of the governing 
yoard has been appointed to consider the 
‘esolution adopted at the Sixth Interna- 
ional Conference recommending that a 
2an American Congress of Municipali- 
ies be held at Havana in 1951, and that 
hrough the Pan American Union a pre- 
aratory meeting of the Congress be | 
ield in Boston, Mass., in 1930, on the | 
ecasion of the celebration of the 300th 
nniversary of the founding of that city. 
‘his special committee has not yet sub- 
aitted a report to the governing board. 

5. Inter-American Conference of Rec- 
ors, Deans and Educators: 

The resolution adopted at Havana re- 
uests the Governing Board to fix the | 
ate and place of meeting of an Inter- 
imerican Conference of Rectors, Deans | 
nd Educators of the republics of the 
imerican continent, which conference 
hall meet within two years and shall | 


. 





consider the project for the organization 
of an Inter-American Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation. 

The Pan American Union has first un- 


dertaken the compilation of data neces- | 


sary for the formulation of the bases 
of organization of the Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation. As soon as this 
data is received the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Governing Board on the 
Development of Intellectual Cooperation 
will consider the date and place of meet- 
ing:of the conference, which will study 
the definitive organization of the in- 
stitute. 


| Commission of Women 


To Prepare Information 


6. Inter-American 
Women: 

The resolution adopted at Havana re- 
quests the Pan American Union to des- 
ignate the first seven members, to serve 
on the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, which Commission shall prepare 
the juridical and other information that 
may be necessary to enable the Seventh 
International Conference of American 
States to consider the question of the 
civil and political equality of women; 
this committee eventually to consist of 


Commission of 


| representatives of every country of the 
American continent, to be appointed by | 


the seven thus selected. 
The report submitted to the governing 


board at the meeting on April 4, 1928, | 


recommends that the commission be com- 
posed of Miss Doris Stevens, of the 
United States of America, as chairman, 
and of representatives of six countries 


to be selected by lot, these representa- | 
tives to be designated by the members | 


of the governing board of the countries 
thus selected. The drawings at the April 
meeting of the governing board resulted 
in the selection of Argentina, Colombia, 
Haiti, Panama, Salvador and Venezuela. 


At the meeting of the board held on 


May 2, a resolution was adopted provid- | 
| ing that the names of the members of the | 
| commission from 


the above-mentioned 
countries should be communicated to the 


director general of the Union by the rep- | 
resentatives on the board of the respec- | 


tive countries and that the names thus 


| communicated should be‘considered mem- 


bers of the commission. 

Up to the date of this report the fol- 
low names had been communicated to 
Doctora EI- 
vira A. Lopez de Nelson, of Argentina; 
Senora Elena Ospina de Ospina, of Co- 
lumbia. 


Inter-American Commission 


| On Agricultural Cooperation 


7. Inter-American Commission 
Agricultural Cooperation: 

The Conference at Havana referred 
to the Pan American Union three pro- 
posals relating to agricultural coopera- 


on 


recommendation that the Union transmit 


these projects to the Seventh Interna- | 


tional Conference of American States, 
to a special commission of experts to be 


| called for that purpose, to the Fourth 
ernments it prepare the bases of a pro- | 


Pan American Commercial Conference, 


| or make whatever other disposition that 
cussion at the Trade Mark Conference. | 
The conference will convene the latter | 


may be considered desirable. 
Another resolution adopted at Ha- 


vana recommends that the Governments | 


of the American Republics appoint rep- 


| resentatives to a special conference on | 
| control, 

| which conference shall meet at the time 
; and place to be determined by the gov- | 


plant and animal sanitary 


erning board. 
A special committee appointed by the 


| governing board gave careful considera- 
| tion to the two above-mentioned resolu- | 


tions, and at the meeting of the board 


of the conference on plant and animal 


control be enlarged’ so as to include con- 
| Sideration of the larger aspects of argi- 
| cultural cooperation contemplated by the 


more general resolution adopted at Ha- 
vana. 


At the same time the special com- | 
mittee recommended the establishment | 


of a division of agricultural coopera- 
tion at the Pan American Union, and 
the appoiatment of national committees 
of agricultural cooperation in all the 


| countries, members of the Union. The 


report of the special committee was 


unanimously adopted by the governing | 


board. 


Expert Bibliographers 
To Undertake Survey 


8. Inter-American Commission of Ex- 
pert Bibliographers: 

A resolution adopted at the Sixth 
International Conference 
States requests the governing board of 
the Pan American Union to fix the date 
and place of meeting of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Commission of Expert Bibliog- 
raphers. At the 
American Union is authorized to com- 
municate with associations, 
tions and private individuals interested 
in bibliography relative to the most ef- 
fective means of continuing this work; 


and also to formulate the program and | 
preliminary | 
| work for the meeting of the Commission. 

The report of the special committee | 
| appointed to consider this resolution was | 
submitted to the governing board at the | 


undertake the necessary 


meeting on May 2, and unanimously ap- 
proved. The report provides for a per- 
manent 


composed of outstanding bibliographers. 
These committees will be asked to un- 
dertake a survey of the bibliographical 


situation in their respective countries, | 


and include suggestions with respect to 
what is to be done in the future. 


The Director General is authorized to | 


consult with technical experts in biblio- 
graphical work and ask their advice on 


the preparation of a memorandum point- | 
ing out the subjects to be covered by | 
the survey of national bibliographical | 


sithations in the countries of America. 


With the advice of these technical ex- | 
perts and that of the technical cooperat- | 


ing committees, the Director General is 
authorized to take the necessary steps 


for the preparation of the meeting of | 


the Inter-American Commission of Ex- 
pert Bibliographers, which will meet at 


the time and place determined by the | 


Governing Board. 


Permanent Organization 
For Journalist Congress 


III. Special Investigations: 

1. Establishment of a Permanent 
Office of the Pan American Congresses 
of Journalists. 

In accordance with the resolution 
adopted at Havana, a special committee 
of the governing board has been ap- 
pointed to study the possibility of es- 


———_- ——__—_———- > 


1928, submitted a re- | 


ae ; port recommending that the program 
(1) The most effective measures for | 


lines | 


of American | 


same time the Pan | 


organiza- | 


committee of the governing | 
board and the appointment of technical | 
cooperating committees in each of the | 
countries, members of the Union, to be | 


| Journalists to Meet 
In Uruguayan Capital 


Congress of Municipalities to 
Hold First Session in Boston 
And Proceed to Havana. 


tablishing a permanent office or organ 
of the Pan American Congresses of 
Journalists, which shall cooperate in se- 
| curing the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of the Congresses in all 
countries, members of the Union, 

Inquiries have been sent to the 
journalists of the American Republics, 


organization that shall 


| water 


Ruling Made on Expenses 
' Of Rio Grande Commission 


Interpreting a law passed by the last 
session of Congress and approved by 
the President to appropriate funds for 
the International Water Commission to 
make a study of the equitable uses of 
of the Rio Grande, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, J. R. 
McCarl, has held that $6 a day is 
the maximum amount authorized in lieu 


! of subsistence and $7 a day for travel 


expenses outside the continental limits 

of the United States, the General Ac- 

counting Office has just announced. 
This information has been transmitted 


| to the Chairman of the Commission in a 


the | 


letter signed by Mr. McCarl. The new 
rate becomes effective July 1, 1928, and 
supersedes the present $8 per diem in 
lieu of subsistence. 
now engaged in cooperation with the 
Mexican Government studying the equi- 


table uses of the weters of Rio Grande. | 


| Navy Transport Brings 
| requesting suggestions as tothe form of 


be established. | 


On the basis of the replies that may be | 


received, the special committee will 

formulate a froject of organization 

|. Which, after approval by the governing 

board, will be submitted for the consider- 

ation of the Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Journalists at Montevideo. 

9 


| lectual Cooperation: 


_% = . 

Animals From Nicaragua 
The Navy transport “Bridge” arrived 
at Hampton Roads, Va., on June 15 from 
Nicaragua with several specimens for 
the National Zoological Park in Wash- 
ington, the Department of the Navy was 
informed in a dispatch which follows in 


| full text: 


ee a | operating base, Hampton Roads. 


A resolution adoptec by the Governing | 


Board at the meeting on April 4, 1928, | 


authorized the Director General to re- 
quest from the Governments of the 
American Republics 
suggestions relative to the organization 
of an Inter-American Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, provided for in a 
resolution adopted at the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States. 


_ The governments of American Repub- 
| lies have been requested to transmit this 
| information promptly, in order that the 
| Pan American Union may draft the bases 
| of organization of the proposed insti- 
tute and submit the project to the Inter- 
American Congress of Rectors, Deans 
and Educators, which will be convened 
| by the governing board of the Pan Amer- 
| ican Union. 
8. Interchange of Professors and Stu- 
dents, Establishmentewof Scholarships, etc. 
In accordance with the resolution 
adopted at Havana relating to the estab- 
lishment of scholarships for foreign stu- 
| dents and the exchange of professors be- 
tween the educational institutions of the 
| countries; the establishment of special 
| chairs for the teaching of the Spanish, 
| English, Portuguese and French _lan- 
| guages and their respective literatures; 
; and the establishment of special chairs 
| in the universities of the countries, mem- 
| bers of the Union, for the teaching of 
commercial legislation and the history 
| of the commercial and diplomatic rela- 
tions of the American Republics, the Pan 


| American Union has sent a question- | 


naire to the governments and educational 
| Institutions of the respective countries. 
The division of education of the Pan 
American Union, which was established 
for the purpose of promoting closer cul- 
| tural and intellectual relations between 
the Republics of the American continent, 
is continuing its activities and has under- 
taken the compilation of the material 


| contemplated in the resolution adopted 
at Havana, 


| Data on Construction 
Of North-South Highway 


: 4. Compilation of data on the construc- 
tion of a longitudinal highway: 

The resolution adopted at Havana rec- 
| ommending that the Pan American Con- 
gress of Highways study and _ adopt 
agreements relative to the construction 
of a Pan American highway to traverse 
the continent, requests the Pan Amer- 
ican Union to compile the necessary in- 


formation and to prepare the projects | 
that may serve as a basis for the con- | 


sideration of this matter; transmitting 

the data to the Pan American Congress 
of Highways at Rio de Janeiro. 

The Pan American Union has already 

| taken steps to compile the information 

requested by the resolution, utilizing for 


federation for Highway Education, which 
was organized in 1924. Letters have 
been written to the national sections of 
the confederation in those countries in 
which they have been established, and 


to the leading highway engineers in the | 


other republics of the American Con- 
| tinent. 

| _ The Executive Committee of the Con- 
| federation, which maintains headquar- 
| ters at the Pan American Union, will 
compile the information thus collected, 
and transmit the same to the Pan Amer- 


Janeiro. 


motive Traffic: 

Another resolution adopted at Havana 
requests the Second Pan American Con- 
,; gress of Highways to undertake a study 


motive traffic, the conclusions at which 
the Congress may arrive to be transmit- 
ted to the Pan American Union which 





members of the Union. 
Although the Pan American Union is 
not specifically requested to compile-any 


convenes, it is felt that the work of the 
Congress would be greatly facilitated if 
the delegates were to have before them 


information and ; 


this purpose the Pan American Con- | 


| ican Congress of Highways at Rio de | 


| singsong. n : 
sent from Nicaragua by Lieut. Henry | 


“Bridge” arriving at pier at Naval 
Has on 
board the following specimens for the 
National Zoological Park, Washington: 
Two honey bears, four monkeys, one 
banana rat, one toucan, two parrots, one 
These specimens have been 


C. Kellers, Medical Corps. Request con- 
signee be requested to advise what dis- 


position to make thereof and as to care- | 
| taker 


who is available to accompany 
them. 

undertaken a study of the most desirable 
form of regulation governing aerial navi- 
gation which will be submitted to the 
Governments, members of the Pan 


; American Union. 


7. Pan American Railway and Regula- 
tion of Railway Traffic: 
The Director General has taken up 


| with the chairman of the Pan American 


| tary 
| American Conference on Eugenics and 


A ; | Homoculture, which have been requested 
of the regulation of international auto- | rar ie ns 





railway committee the resolution on the 


| Pan American railway adopted at Ha- 


vana, with the request that the commit- 
tee formulate a program of future action, 
in accordance with the term: of the reso- 
lution. 


The Director General has also taken 


up with the chairman of the railway | 
committee the Havana resolution recom- | 


mending that a subcommittee of the 


Pan American railway undertake a study | 


of the regulation of international rail- 
way traffic. 


The chairman of the committee has 


agreed to communicate with the mem- | 


bers of the Committee relative to the 
most desirable steps to be taken with 


respect to the two resolutions adopted | 


at Havana. 


Congress on Simplification 
Of Consular Procedure 


.8. Pan American Commission on the 
Simplification and Standardization of 


| Consular Procedure: 


The final act of the Pan American 


| Commission on the Simplification and 
Standardization of Consular Procedure, | 
which met at Washington from October | 
10 to 24, 1927, was submitted for the | 


consideration of the delegates to the 


Sixth International Conference of Ameri- | 


can States. The conference at Havana 


; adopted a resolution approving in gen- | 


eral the conclusions of the commission on 


consular procedure, and recommending | 
that they be adopted by the respective | 
countries as far as their internal legis- | 
lation and national interests would per- | 


mit. 
In order that the Governments, mem- 


bers of the Union, might study the rec- | 
ommendations contained in the final act | 
of the commission on consular procedure | 


and take such action as they might deem 
desirable, in view of the terms of the 
resolution adopted at Havana, the Pan 
American Union has sent to the Govern- 
ments, through their respective repre- 


of the final act of the Commission with 
the resolution of the Sixth International 
Conference of American States. 

9. Pan American Office of Eugenics 
and Homoculture: 

Although independent of 


I n the 
American Union, the Pan 


American 


| Sanitary bureau is closely affiliated with 


the Union, and it is appropriate to record 


that the sanitary bureau has undertaken | 


a study of the most desirable means of 
establishing organic relations 
the functions of the Pan American office 
of eugenics and homoculture and those 


F : | of the Pan American sanitary bureau. 
5. Regulation of International Auto- | wa A tage 


The resoults of this study will be sub- 
mitted to the Ninth Pan American Sani- 
Conference, and the Second Pan 


to harmonize the activities of these two 
bureaus. 


10. Cooperation with the Inter-Amer- | 


t | ican Hight C ission: 
in turn shall transmit them to the States, | ee 


The corivention on the Pan American 


| Union signed at Havana provides that 


data before the Congress of Highways | 


| @ project that might serve as a basis for | 


| discussion. 

The Pan American Union has there- 
fore enlisted the cooperation of the Pan 
American Confederation for Highway 
Education, the national sections of the 
Confederation and of highway engineers 
| in the respective countries, requesting 
| them to send to the Pan American Union 
information and suggestions that may be 
; used in formulating a project which may 

be transmitted to the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Highways. 


Uniform Legislation 
On Commercial Aviation 


6. Uniformity of Legislation on Com- 
mercial Aviation: 

Under the terms of Article 32 of the 
Convention on Commercial Aviation 
signed at Havana, the contracting states 
shall endeavor as far as possible, to 
achieve uniformity of laws and regula- 
tions relating to aerial navigation. The 
Pan American Union is requested to co- 
operate with the governments of the con- 
tracting states to achieve the desired uni- 
formity of laws and regulations govern- 
ing aerial navigation in the states parties 
to the convention. , 

Although the convention and the obli- 


a9 


| gations imposed upon the Pan American 


Union will not become effective until 
ratified by the signatory states, it is be- 
lieved that the work of securing uniform 
legislation with respect to aerial navi- 
gation would be facilitated if preliminary 
studies were undertaken at this. time. 
The Pan American Union has accordingly 


for the purpose of coordinating the re- 
sults of the work of othor official Pan 
American organizations, and establishing 
relations of close cooperation with them, 


the program of work and the develop- | 
ment of their activities shall, wherever 


possible, be the subject of agreement 


between their directive bodies and the | 
governing board of the Pan American | 


| Union, 


Although the convention will not be- 


| come effective until ratified by all the 


signatory States, this principle received 


the unanimous vote of all the delegates. | 


On the basis of this prevision the 
chairman of the governing board has 
communicated with the chairman of the 
central executive council of the Inter- 
American High Commission, setting 


forth the functions entrusted to the com- | 


mission by the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States, and inquir- 
ing whether it will be agreeable to the 
Council to have officials of the Com- 
mission confer with the administrative 
officers of the Pan American Union, in 
order that the plans of the Havana Con- 
ference may be made effective. 

The functions entrusted to the Inter- 
American High Commission by the Sixth 
International 
States include: 

a. The formulation of a project of 
uniform law on bills of exchange. 

b. The study of obligatory arbitration 
of commercial disputes. 


c. The study of standards of specifica- 


tions of commodities entering into inter- 
American commerce. 

d. The drafting of projects for the 
regulation of the status of foreign cor- 
porations which, although not s»ecifically 
assigned to the Commission, is a sub- 
ject to which the High Commission has 
devoted considerable study. 


Pan | 


between | 


| will affix signature. 


Conference of American | 
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to facilitating the crossing to and fro 
of such persons in pursuit of pleasure 
and legitimate business. This plan like- 
wise proved a success. 

“There remained, however, the prob- 
lem of working out a satisfactory sys- 
tem of identification cards in behalf of 


| aliens of other races coming from other 


countries overseas and from _ interior 


The Commisal 1 | points in foreign contiguous territory. 
» Commission is | 


“The next step in the development of 
this system of: identification was 
promulgation on April 10, 1927, of Gen- 
eral Order No. 85, providing for an ap- 
propriate endorsement of the passport of 
aliens admitted to this country as non- 
immigrants. 

“Each phase of the general identifica- 
tion scheme had proven so successful 
that serious consideration was given to 
the advisability of extending the use of 

| identification cards to the remaining 
class of aliens coming to this country, 
to-wit—immigrants quota and non-quota. 
Since this plan depended in a large meas- 
ure for its successful operation upon the 
cooperation of consular officers abroad, 
the matter was taken up by the Depart- 
ment of Labor with the Department of 
State, with the result that a coordinated 
system of identification was evoived. 

“Effective July 1, 1928, American con- 
suls will issue to immigrants quota or 
nonquota, along with their visas, an en- 
graved identification card. This will be 
securely. attached to the visas. 

“It will bear the immigrant’s photo- 
graph and descriptive data; it will show 
when and at what consulate it was 
issued; it will bear the number of the 
immigrant’s visa and it will be void if 
detached from the visa prior to inspec- 
tion by an immigration officer in this 
country. 

“If the immigrant is admitted the card 
will be completed by the signature of 
the admitting officer and handed to the 
alien who will be advised to present it 


immigration officer. 

“The card will not only be a ready 
means if identification, but it will also 
prove a valuable record and afford the 
Government an unfailing index to the 
official files which contain all the data 
respecting the status of the aliens. 
It will, without doubt, prove exceedingly 
valuable to the aliens who later seek 
naturalization. 

“It will save aliens lawfully in the 
United States time and trouble -in es- 
tablishing their identifying bona fides. 
It will greatly simplify the work of im- 
migration officers in the United States 
charged with the duty of investigating 
and apprehending aliens unlawfully in 
| the United States liakle to deportation.” 
The full text of the order follows: 
General Order No. 106.—Subject: Im- 
| migrant Identification Cards. 

Effective July 1, 1928, an immigrant 


identification card will be issued by con- ; 


suls in the case of each immigrant, 
quota and non quota (except Section 4 
(e) students), receiving a quota or non 
quota immigration visa: The term “im- 
migrant” is to be understood as defined 
by the Immigration Act of 1924, The 
form of the card is as follows: 
Obverse: ~ we 
Department of State of The United 
States of America, American Consulate 
at— -————-—___-—__--— 
This card is issued for the identifica- 
tion of the person whose name appears 


on the reverse side as the bearer of non 


quota—quota immigration visa No. 
issued by this Consulate. This card is 
not transferable and will not be valid 
for purposes of identification in the 
United States until duly signed by an 
immigrant inspector at a port of entry 
to the United States. 

Reverse: 

Portrait of 


Immigrant; Surname; 


Given name; Country of birth; Date of | 


birth; Nationality; Color of eyes; Port 


| of arrival; Steamship; Date admitted; 


Status of admission; Immigrant’s sig- 


, | nature; 
sentatives on the governing board, copies | 


The duplicate of the reverse bears the 
serial number. 


| Quota or Non-Quota 
| Status to Be Indicated 


The consular officer issuing the card | 
will, on the obverse side, strike out the | 


vo 66 a 
word “quota” or words “non quota” ac 


| cording to the type of visa issued. The | 
number of the visa will appear in the | 


space provided therefor, and in the space 
underneath, the quota to which th» immi- 
grant is chargeable (if a quota imm!- 
grant) will be indicated, or the Section 


| of the Immigration Act of 1924 under 
| which the visa is issued (if the alien is a 

non quota immigrant) as for instance, | 
| Section 4 (a). The card will be filled in by 


the consular officer issuing the visa and 


| the date will agree with that of the visa 


itself, 


the card, excepting- those beginning with 


| the port and steamship of arrival, will 
| be recorded by the consul. 


The photo- 
graphs will be impressed with the seal 
of the Consulate so as not to cover the 
features of the alien, The card after 
preparation in the Consulate will be 
folded and securely attached to the visa 
together with accompanying documents 
and the immigrant will be advised at the 
Consulate not to detach the card. 


Upon the presentation of the visa and | 


identification card the alien will be re- 
quired by the immigrant inspector and 
in the latter’s presence to sir: in the 
blank spaces provided, which signature 
will be then and there carefully compared 
with the immigrant’s signature on the 
visa itself. The immigrant inspector will 
then proceed to fill out the balance of the 


| ecard so far as may be appropriate with 
| the exception of his own signature. 


Upon the admission of the immigrant, 
the immigrant inspector admitting the 
alien on primary inspection, or the chair- 
man of the board of special inquiry, if 
admission occurs by board or by the De- 
partment upon appeal or by court action, 
The original will be 
| delivered or mailed, as may be appro- 
| priate, to the alien when he is perma- 
| nently admitted. 


If the alien is admitted otherwise than | 


| on primary inspection, the board chair- 
man concerned will make appropriate 
notations on both cards showing the date 
and circumstances of admission and 
quote Bureau letter by number and date, 
if any is involved. 

The admitted alien. should 
tioned to safeguard the card, to preserve 


it from defacement and soiling, and to ; 


present it for inspection if and when 
| subsequently requested so to do by an 
officer of the Immigration Service. 


Except as hereinafter provided, the ; 


duplicate card will in all cases and un- 


| der all circumstances, accompany and be 
| securely but not permanently attached 


| to the visa. 


| ecard 
warding letter to the Bureau of Immigra- 


the | 


| not be delivered 
| original and duplicate will be forwarded 
; to the Bureau of Immigration with the 


| with notation on the cards as 
' “Chinese certificate of identity No 


; transmitted 
| showing action 


‘less be furnished with the card 
| admitted, — 
migrant” if he is in fact entitled to re- | 


| as was its duplicate. 


| will be returned to the alien. 


| from 
| purpose, that fact and the warrant num- 


be cau- | 


the 
without 


ineligible to citizenship 


will be transmitted for- 


tion for filing. 


| Identification Card 


Required for Chinese 


In the case of Chinese admitted, if ap- 
plication is made at time of admission 


for the certificate of identity authorized | 
' by Chinese Rule 20, and such certificate 


of identity is issued the “immigrant,” 
the original of the identification card will 
to the alien,, but the 


duplicate of the certificate of identity, 
follows: 


issued (date).” 

If application is made for the issu- 
ance of a Chinese certificate of identity 
subsequent to admission, and identifica- 
tion card has been issued, the Chinese will 


be required to surrender the same be- ! 
| fore the issuance to him of Chinese cer- 


tificate of identity. The card will then 
be. forwarded to the Bureau of Immi- 
gration (annotated as above) with the 


| duplicate of the certificate of identity. 


If and wheh an “immigrant” is finally 
removed from the country pursuant to 
an excluding decision, the original and 


; duplicate of the card will be transmitted 


with the visa to the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation except in the cases of aliens in- 
eligible to citizenship when they will be 
(with proper notation 
taken) to the Bureau 
of Immigration for filing. 

In the event that court action tem- 
porarily prevents the physical exclusion 
of an alien, both cards with the visa 
will be retained at the port of entry 
until the alien is finally admitted or re- 


; moved, foilowing which appropriate dis- 
whenever called upon so to do by an'! é . pa 


position of the cards and visa will be 


, made. 


In the event an arriving “immigrant” 


is doubtful as to the duration of his stay | 


in the United States, he will neverthe- 
when 
showing him as an “im- 
main permanently. 

If, however, the holder of an immigra- 
tion visa is refused admission as an 
“immigrant” but is admitted temporarily 
as a nonimmigrant on bond or otherwise, 
care will be exercised to define accurately 


his status in the space provided*therefor | 


on both cards; and both cards will be 
sent to the Bureau of Naturalization 
with the visa unless the alien is ineligible 
to citizenship, in which event both cards 
will be sent to the Bureau of Immgra- 
tion. 

If and when it is ascertained or rea- 
sonably believed that an alien has been 
previously issued an immigrant identi- 
fication card pursuant to the terms of 
this order, every reasonable effort short 
of withholding delivery of the new card 
will be made, then or thereafter, to pro- 
cure the surrender of the old one. 

If and when such card is obtained, it 
will be disposed of in the same manner 
The fact of its 
surrender, date and place thereof, and 
the name and title of the officer receiv- 
ing it will be recorded on the card be- 


| fore transmittal. 


Service Upon Alien 


| Of Warrant of Arrest 


If and when a warrant of arrest is 
served upon an alien, admitted to the 
United States as) an “immigrant” sub- 


| sequent to July 1, 1926, his identifica- 


tion card should be obtained, if possible, 
preferably by the immigrant inspector 
serving the warrant, and it will be re- 
tained in the immigration office where 
the hearing is conducted until the mat- 
ter has been decided by the department. 

If the warrant is cancelled, the card 
If and 
when the alien is deported or removed 
one district to another for that 


ber will be noted on the face of the card 
and it then will be forwarded to the 


| Bureau of Naturalization or*the Bureau 
of Immigration, as may be appropriate, | 


for filing with its duplicate. 
If and when an alien ordered de- 
ported, is discharged by order of court, 


he may secure his card upon applica- | 


tion to the officer in charge of the dis- 
trict in which the court proceedings are 
instituted. If such district one to 
which the alien has been transferred for 
deportation, the district head will se- 


Is 


| cure tie card from the Bureau or the 


Commissioner of Naturalization as the 


| case may be. 


If a card issued to an alien under this 


| General Order is unavoidedly lost, de- | 
| stroyed, or badly mutilated, application | 
The data called for on the reverse of 


for a duplicate may be made to the Bu- 
reau of Immigration, through the officer 


In the case of an immigrant | 
duplicate | 


Commission’s examinations.” 


‘Senate Committee 


Service Appointments 


Denial Is Made That Com- 
mission Has Shown Par- 
liality to Residents of 
Any One State. 


The president of the ~Civil Service 
| Commission, William C. Deming, and 
members of the staff of the Commission, 
explained to a special committee of the 
Senate at a meeting June 15 the Com- 
mission’s authority in appointments and 
removals in the executive departments 
at Washington and the reasons why 
there is an excess of these appointments 
to the apportioned departmental service 


| which have gone to residents of Mary- 


land, Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia. Statements were presented ex- 
plaining in detail the Commission’s ef- 
forts to induce residents of other States 
to become eligible for these appoint- 
ments, 

The hearing was the first meeting of 
the Committee since the adjournment 
of Congress, in the closing days of 
which the Senate adopted Senate Res- 
olution 154 creating the committee to 
“investigate illegal appointments and 
| dismissals in the civil service since July 

1, 1919.” 

Says Statement Was Voluntary. 

The resolution, which had been in- 
troduced by Senator Heflin (Dem.), of 
Alabama, referred to what it said was 
an admission of Mr. Deming that the 
Commission had appointed in excess of 
quotas, more than 10,000 persons from 
these three jurisdictions and_ that 
quotas from other States were ar- 
rears. 

The Commission, Mr. Deming stated, 
is not interested in the residents of one 
State more than in those of another. He 
said the statement quoted in the resolu- 
tion was given out voluntarily and that 
there is no secrecy about the apportion- 
ment situation. He said the Commission 
has no jurisdiction in appointments ex- 
cept to see that the requirements of the 
civil service laws and rules are met. 

“It is only from the District of Co- 
lumbia,” President Deming told the com- 
mittee, “that more than 10,000 persons 
have been appointed to apportioned po- 
sitions. From Maryland, 2,320 have 
been appointed, whereas that State is 
entitled to 480 of the apportioned ap- 
pointments. From Virginia, 2,491 have 

| been appointed, that State being entitled 
to 765 of the apportioned appointmenis. 
From Vermont 142 have been appointed, 
its quota being 116, and from Delaware 
79 have been appointed, its quota being 
7 All other States and territories are 


in 


73. 
in arrezis under the apportionment.” 
Equal Opportunity Asserted. 

“The Commission,” Mr. Deming said, 
“has no knowledge of the illegal separa- 
tions referred to.” He said the appor- 
tioned service in Washington, D. C., 
amounts to but 5.9 per cent of the entire 
executive civil service, or 7.9 per cent 
of the entire competitive classified serv- 
ice. Outside the District of Columbia, 
he added, with few exceptions, certifica- 
tions of eligibilities are made on the 
basis of “local jobs for local residents.” 
The present situation,” he said, gives 
residents of States and Territories in 
arrears under the apportionment excel- 
lent opportunity for Government em- 
ployment if they will but qualify in the 


companying documents that properly 
belong with the visa. 

The cards will be completed in all 
cases by means of indelible pencil and 
the use of carbon paper. The signatures 
on the duplicate cards will be carbon 
copies of those on the originals. Carbon 
sheets cut to proper dimensions will be 
supplied on requisition. Ordinary carbon 
paper will be utilized in the meantime. 

Since these cards will become vitally 
important records, care must be exer- 
cised at all times to insure absolute legi- 
bility of both originals and duplicates. 
Hastily scrawled records should be 
scrupulously avoided. 

It is to be expected that in (putting 
into actual. practice a plan so far reach- 
ing in its possibilities as the one in- 
augurated by this order, problems and 
contingencies will arise which have not 
been provided for and which in the 
nature of things could not reasonably be 
anticipated. 

However, it is hoped that a thorough 
study of and careful compliance with 
the terms of this order will obviate 
much needless correspondence. Appro- 
priate and careful notations on the cards 
themselves when needful as a matter of 
record are not only desirable but pre- 
fcrable to letters of transmittal, if they 
will equally serve the purpose. 


in charge of the district wherein the | 


alien resides. Affidavit in duplicate, 
containing a photograph of the applicant, 
and reciting the circumstances of the 
loss or destruction of the card should 
be submitted, and if duplicate card is 
sought, Because of mutilation of the 
original, it will be forwarded with the 


| application. 


If and when it is established to the 
satisfaction of the officer in charge of 
the district that a duplicate should issue, 
he shall so recommend to the Bureau of 
Information, forwarding the original of 
the affidavit before referred to, with two 
photographs of the alien of passport size, 
taken from the same negative, not re- 
touched or mounted, and signed by the 
alien across the front in such manner as 
not to obscure the features. 

Upon delivery of the new card the 
alien should be advised that if the card 
said to have been lost or destroyed should 
later be found, it should be delivered to 
an immigration officer. When so deliv- 
ered, it should be forwarded to the Bu- 
reau of Immigration for proper disposi- 
tion. 


Notation of Method 
Of Transportation 


When an “immigrant” arrives by other 
means than “steamship” that designa- 
tion should be stricken from the card and 
the appropriate designation substituted, 
as for example, X. Y. 


national Air Transport Co. 

The cards will doubtless be received so 
atached to visas in many cases tat it 
will be necessary temporarily to re®iove 
them for completion. Just how this will 
be best accomplished will necessarily be 
left to the ingenuity of the field force. 
It goes without saying that if it becomes 
necessary to break the seal, care should 


be taken to securely refasten those ace | ——————— 


2 es | 
Ferry, D. E. F. Foot Bridge, afoot, Inter- | 


There is thru service over the 
Wabash Railway in both direc- 
tions, botween— 

Chies*o and St. Louis 
a and Detroit 
” and New York 
” and Hot Springs 
and Kannibal 
and Chicago 
and Kansas City 
and Detro‘t 
and Toledo 
and Omaha 
and Des Moines 
and St. Paul 
and Minneapolis 
and Denver 
and Salt Lake City 
and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 
and Chicago 
and St. Leuis 
and Kansas City 
and Buffalo 
and New York City 
and Evansville 
and South Bend 
Kansas City and St. Louis 
re and Detroit 
Consult any representative of the 
Wabash Railway for travel informa- 
tion, regardless of where you are 
going. It will be cheerfully given. 
Or write to the undersigned. 
H. Ek. Watts, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager Wabash Railay, St. Louis 


Wwahash 


—— SERVING SINCE 1638-——~< 


” 


St. Louis 
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World Trade 


‘Buying Given Impetus in Western Canada; | Highest Export Value 
'» Japan’s Foreign Trade Shows Increase For May Since 1920 


Attained This Year | 


——— > — — ——————- 


| 

Commerce | 

ines —— | 

Use of Motor Truck Growing for Transport | 
Of New Jersey Fruit to New York Market 


Agriculture 
THeE STORY of 
W ASHINGTON 


Non-responsibility for Damage to Shipments Is Sole Ob- 
jection Raised to Practice. 


Business in General in Brazil Reported to Be Improving 


In Weekly Review of World Market Conditions. 


The favorable crop situation in the 
western part of Canada has given an 
impetus to buying, but 
weather in the eastern part of the Do- 
minion has affected both wholesale and 
retail trade, according to the weekly 
summary of world market conditions 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
June 15. 


An increase in Japan’s foreign trade ; 


for May was reported, while in Brazil 
business in general is improving, with 
the coffee market steady. In Italy con- 
ditions in the silk industry are better 
with a revival in exports of cotton goods, 
but with a continued falling off in the 


steel industry, according to the review, | 


which follows in full text: 

Argentina: Exports throughout the 
week ending June 9 were lighter but 
imports were heavier. Crop conditions 
and collections were reported good; 
money was still plentiful, but railway re- 
ceipts were smaller, owing to the strike 
at Bahia Blanca which brought about a 
lessened export movement through that 
port. During the first five months of the 


year exports of wheat increased 300,000 ! 


metric tons as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year 
but exports of corn and linseed 
respectively 1,370,000 metric tons 
77,000 metric tons, less, while exports of 
tallow amounted to 4,600 pipes and 87,- 
800 casks as compared with 4,700 pipes 
and 121,000 casks during the first five 
months of 1927. 

Australia: The interstate shipping 
deadlock in Australia continues, with 35 
vessels now tied up. No major agri- 
cultural or pastoral commodities 
moving at this season, but the distribu- 
tion of 
stances. 
torian Motor Show are said to reach the 
high value of £1,000,000 and attendance 
has set a record. 


pool for handling next season’s crop. 
Brazil: General business is picking up 
and exchange 1 cofree have continued 
steady. The ite of Rio Grande do Sul 
has obtained an American loan of $141,- 
600,000 for the purpose of establishing 
an agricultural bank for sanitation work, 
and for the partial refunding of the ex- 
ternal and internal funded debts. Only 
$20,000,000 of t sum is being issued 
now and the first amor tion payment 
will be due four years from date. 
interest rate is 7 per cent. 
ish India: Record shipments of 
shellac were made in May. Prices have 
declined and lower values may be ex- 
pected, although the bysacki crop is 
probably smaller than was generally an- 
ticipated. It is estimated that monthly 
shipments from June, 1928, will average 
about 22,000 packages, equivalent to 3,- 
608,000 pounds. Closing quotations for 
American T. N. 
rupees 
pound. 
British Malaya: As time 
fidence in the general bu: situa- 
tion is steadily increasing cffects on 
the local market of conditions in China, 
however, continue to be felt 
reported that imports from 
textile lines, cement, pai 
rugated iron are losing gr 


per pound—37 4-5 cents 


passes con- 


Japan in 
ts, and cor- 


und. 
Unseasonable Weather 
In Eastern Canada 


fected both wholesale and retail trade in 
Eastern Canada and collections are be- 
ing reported as slow to fair. In the 
st, the favorable crop situation has 
given an impetus to buying and collec- 
tions are improving. Bank debits and 
‘learings for all centers of the Dominion 
ister consistent increases 

r the corresponding figures for last 
year Revenue car loadings the 
week ended May 26 were 10 
less than loadings for the previous week 
but 13 per t more than in the cor- 
respofiding week of last year. Following 
the strong tendency of the primary cop- 
per market, prices for copper and brass 
wire have advanced 30 cents per hundred 
peunds. Leather glove prices in Winni- 
peg have also advanced 10 per cent. Car 
lots of first paten 
flour are now quoted 
Prescott, Ontario, has been selected by 
ominion Government as the eastern 

the new Welland Canal, 
an official announcement 


for 


1 for 
ig to 


June 6; $4,000,000 wili be spent for | 


rain transfer facilities. 

China: Because even larger quantities 
of railway rolling stock than reported 
last week was diverted to Manchuria 
from North China railways, 
temporarily suspended on all North 
‘hina, lines. However, railway authori- 

nticipate the 

communication between Peking 

and Tientsin within a few days. Na- 
and the city continues peaceful. 

Finland: Several minor changes were 

iceable in conditions in Finland dur- 

May. The marked stringency in 
money market during April was 
»what relieved during the month de- 
spite general advances in economic ac- 


tivity. 


ng its available funds in the Joint 
Banks and through the 
supply of savings. Operations at the 
commercial banks continued active. In- 
dustrial acivity became more pronounced 
and several branches showed an im- 
provement in market conditions. The 
timber market was firmer with more 
active English demand; roughly 60 per 
cent of the output for the year was 
placed on June first. 


The pulp and paper markets were more } 


active with exports considerably higher 
than those of last year. Newsprint 
showed a particular.improvement during 
the month. A slight uneasiness is felt 
in the labor market as the painters in 
ine building trade and stevedors are on 
strike for higher wages. The cost of 
living declined slightly. Foreign trade 
continued active during April particularly 
in imports while exports were somewhat 
slower. 
four months is unusually high due to 
heavy imports of not only grain and 
colonia! products but also goods for pro- 
ductive purposes. 


Stable Money Betters 
Conditions in Greece 

Greece: As a_ result the 
stabilization of drachma exchange, busi- 
nesS..conditions have shown a gradual 
improvement. This development has had 
a favorable effect on loans to local in- 
du8tries, which have become more ac- 


of 


unseasonable | 


were | tries are doing better business. 
= | 


and | 


are | 
imports is delayed in some in- | 

Exhibits this year at the Vic- | as 
! month from January, 1927, 


Victorian wheat grow- | 
ers have voted against compulsory wheat | 


The 
| than in the first quarter of the previous | 


{for 1928 


and it is | 


| must be licensed. 
; the Brazil La Plata Line will inaugurate 
ja new 
per cent j 


i public debt of 


«- Spring wheat ! 
.20 per barrel, | 


traffic is | 


reestablishment of | 


The large credit demands were ! 
successfully met through the State Banks |! 





The import surplus for the first } 


recent | 


tive. According to an announcement by 
the Minister of Finance, final figures in- 
dicate that the 1927-28 budget was prac- 
tically balanced. Customs returns are 
reported to have_ been uniformly above 
those of the previous year. Due to sea- 
sonal demand, there has been greater 
activity in the market for machinery, 
automobiles and accessories. In spite of 
the continued earthquake shocks in the 
region of Corinth, the current crop has 
not yet been affected. 

Italv: The most recent reports on the 
Italian industrial situation show that the 
first quarter of 1928 witnessed some im- 
provement in the silk industry; the out- 
put of artificial silk maintained the high 
level of 1927, home consumption In- 
creased and the export trade is steady; 


i the spinning section of the cotton trade 
| is active and a revival is noted in the 
| export of cotton goods; the wool industry 


reports fairly satisfactory conditions 
more especially in worsteds, but the mar- 
ket for woolen fabrics is still depressed. 
The knitting industry reports improved 
conditions. . ‘ 

In the chemical trades a revival is 
noted, limited however to certain 
branches. The tanning and shoe indus- 
The 
falling off in the steel industry continues 
with an output of 50,820 metric tons of 
pig iron and 245.215 metric tons of stecl 
in January and February as against 
86,089 and 289,268, respectively, for the 
corresponding months of 1927. 
weeks of the quarter have witnessed the 


: first symptoms of a revival of activity 


in the building trades. 


The impression prevalent in business | 
circles that things are mending is con- ! 


| Modifications 
to January, | 


firmed by the February figures for un 
employment. After increasing month by 


1928, when they reached a maximum of 
439,211 totally and 176,327 
employed, they fell respectively by 15,- 
828 and 18,218 in February last. 
promising symptoms are a 14 per cent 
increase in ‘the yield of the sales-tax 


and an 11 per cent increase in the goods | 


traffic carried by the railways in February 


THe last | 


partially un- ! 


Other | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








as compared to January last. There was | 


an 8 per cent increase in the consump- 
tion of electric energy during the quar- 


| ter as compared to the corresponding 


period of 1927, and capital investments 
in joint stock companies amounted to 
670,000,000 lire, 100,000,000 lire more 


year. 


Japan: An official estimate of Japan’s 


Total of $423,000,000 Rep- | 


resents Increased -Ship- 
ments of Cotton, Wheat, 
And Automobiles. 


Exports of merchandise from _ the 
United States in May, 1928, were valued 
at $423,000,000, according to preliminary 
figures madé public June 15 in aq state- 
ment issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. These are the highest 
values for any May since 1920. 
text of the statement follows: 

The increase of $55,000,000 over the 
$368,000,000 merchandise export trade 


The full 


; during the previous month is accounted 


for in part by increased shipments of 
cotton, wheat, automobiles, 
refined mineral oils and lumber. 
Imports of merchandise during May 
were valued at $355,000,000, an increase 
of $10,000,000 over the previous year, 
due primarily to larger receipts of coffee. 
The excess Of exports over imports 
during May, amounting to $68,000,000, 
was the highest favorable balance 
merchandise trade since last January. 
Exports of gold during May amounted 


| to $83,689,000, continuing the large out- 


ward movement 
tember, 1927. 
$1,968,000. 


New Contract Urged 
For Cottonseed Oil 


Are 
mended in Report by 
Arbitrators. 


which started in Sep- 
Imports of gold totaled 


Recommendations of the committee ap- 


| pointed by Secretary Hoover to arbitrate 


differences arising in the cottonseed oil 
industry, in respect to the terms of the 
New York Produce Exchange contract, 
were made public June 15, in a state- 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The committee which met recently in 
New York was composed of the follow- 
ing five men, all of whom are thoroughly 
familiar with the technique of exchange 
trading but not connected with the cot- 


| tonseed oil industry; Julius Barnes, pres- 


barley, naked barley, and wheat crop | 


indicates an increase of 
over the 1927 crop. Due to a strike 
among seamen, 300 vessels are laid up, 


‘ most of which are engaged in coastwise 
| services. Japan’s foreign trade for May 
‘ developed an increase over April of 3 
pure on June 8 were 85 | ¢ 
per , 


per cent in exports and 9 per cent in 
imports, 


Netherland and East Indies: 


showed a 
slight increase in May. 
attributed to the release of accumulated 
stocks, as native tappers have curtailed 
their activities in recent months, 
Newfoundland: Wholesale trade is 


, fairly active outfitting fishermen, but 


the retail trade is dull. The seal fishery 


; completed in May reports the highest 
| catch in recent years. 
Canada: Unseasonable weather has af- | 


Prospects in the 
cod fishery are fair. There is practically 
no carry-over and prices are firm except 
for the Labrador cure. There is an un- 
precedented amount of activity in min- 
erals and many prospectors are arriving 
from the United States. The new min- 


dustry by requiring that all prospectors 
It is announced that 


service between St. John’s and 
Brazilian ports for the outward carriage 
of dried codfish during the coming sum- 


service will be 
through the autumn and winter months. 

According to an announcement of the 
Minister of Finance and Customs, 
the Dominion of New 
foundland on June 30, 1928, will be $77 


017,000, excluding assets of $3,653,000, : 


expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
June 380, 1928, are placed at $10,407,000. 


Copra Market Quiet 


In Philippine Islands 
Philippine Islands: 


tions. 
no change to build up a reserve market 
on a sound basis probably before the 
middle of July. Four oil mills are oper- 
ating intermittently and the copra mar- 
ket is quiet, with the provincial equiva- 


‘ lent of resecado (dried copra) delivered 
ee ; i : i at Manila 13.25 pesos per picul of 139 
tionalist flags are now flying in Peking, ' 


pounds and delivered at Hondagua, 12.75 
pesos, 


remains weak, with very few transac- 
tions, although arrivals are heavy. Nom- 
inal price quotations are 24 pesos per 
picul for grade F; I, 22; 
18, and L, 13.50. 

Porto Rico: Business in general shows 
no improvement over the dullness which 


inv | has prevailed for some weeks past, and 
plentiful | E past, an 


collections throughout the island are still 
slow. No important transactions in the 
tobacco market have been reported lately 
but sales of leaf are expected next week 
upon the arrival of several important 
tobacco buyers. Most of the sugar mills 
will have completed their season by June 
15th and all are expected to cease grind- 
ing this month. An output of approxi- 
mately 812 per cent greater than that 
of last year is reported by five mills 
which have already completed their cam- 
paign. 

Shipments of Porto Rican produce to 
the United States during May totaled 
$11,661,000 as compared with $11,128,000 
in the same period of last year. May 
customs receipts amounted to $165,000 
as compared with $188,000 in May, 1927. 
San Juan bank clearings for the first 
eight days of June totaled $7,468,000 as 
compared with $8,365,000 in the corre- 
sponding week of 1928, 

Rumania: Exports of the principal 
cereals for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year show a falling off of 47 per 
cent in tonnage as compared with the 
first quarter of 1927. The largest de- 
creases occurred in corn—161,000 tons— 
(40 per cent); in barley, 72,600 tons (60 


| per cent); wheat and wheat flour, 19,000 


tons (55 per cent); oats, 19,000 tons (90 
per cent). These decreases are partly 
accounted for by the exceptionally severe 
winter which kept the Danube ice-bound, 


Qrr 
0.40 | 


ident of Barnes-Ames Co., New York; 


William R. Meadows, Cotton Registrar, | 
George A. j; 


Chicago Board of Trade; 


; Zabriskie, president, U. S. Sugar Asso- 


| tary Hoover 
| Exports | 

of native rubber from the four major 
t ports of Netherland India 
The advance is } 


ciation; George S. Patterson, McFadden 
Bros., Philadelphia; and Charles E. Her- 
rick, vice president, Brennan Packing 
Co., Chicago. The recommendations of 
the committee were forwarded to Secre- 
who in turn transmitted 
them to the president of the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

_ The principal items of the contract in 
dispute were (1) the grade of oil to be 


delivered; (2) whether bulk or barreled } 


oil should be stipulated; and (3) desig- 
nated point of delivery. The commit- 
tee recommended the retention in the 
new contract of the grade “prime sum- 
mer yellow” which appears in the exist- 
ing contract Lut that “loose oil basis” 
be substituted for barrels and that the 
Specification calling for delivery in New 
York be changed to read “‘at such bulk 
storage points designated by the ex- 
change, with such adjustments in freight 
costs that the buyer will not be penal- 
ized, as compared with a New York f. 


+ O. b. basis.” 


, ing act is expected to safeguard the in- | 


' mer and if sufficient freight is offered ! 


ja regular continued | 


the 


Copra production | 
; of the past week was equal to expecta- 
There appears at present to be ' 


The Cebu f. 0. b. quotation is | 
13.50 (1 peso equals $0.50). Abaca trade 


Jus, 21; Juk, | 





_ According to an agreement entered 
into by both sides of the cottonseed oil 
controversy, the recommendations of the 
Arbitration Committee will be accepted 
2s final unless new evidence is brought 
out, or both 
changes or additions. 


Yield of Green Peas 


Highest Since 1924 


Report Shows Condition of 
Truck Crops for Manufacture 


The indicated production of green peas 
for manufacture is 435,254,000 pounds, 
as compared with 316,434,000 pounds in 
1927, according to a statement June 15 
by the Division of Crop Estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Both the acreage and the yield per 


| acre for 1928 are reported as larger than 


last year, the Department says. The 
area sown to peas in 206,650 acres as 
against 163,710 acres in 1927, while the 
yield is estimated at 2,106 pounds per 
acre as compared with 1,933 pounds the 
preceding year. The forecast production 
is the largest since 1924. 

The largest producers, according to the 
Department, is Wisconsin, where the out- 
put is forecast at 203,616,000 pounds. 

The condition of other truck crops 
for manufacture given as percentages of 
the 10-year average on June 1, are re- 
ported by the Department as follows: 
Snap beans, 88 per cent; sweet corn, 88 
per cent; green peas, 87 per cent and 
tomatoes, 82 per cent. 


thus eliminating river transport for a 
much longer period than in 1927, but the 
principal cause is attributed to the lower 
yield of the 1927 crops. There was also 
a decline of 33,000 tons (about 10 per 
cent) in shipment of petroleum products, 
chiefly gasoline, due to unfavorable 
wacnet meee abroad. 

“xports Of steers and hogs increas 
by 18,000 heads each, for the — 
A large increase is also shown in eggs, 
to- 462,000 dozen against 1,177 dozen 
in the first quarter of the past year. 

Receipts of State revenues for the 
first four months totaled 2,655,319,.00¢C 
lei (rate of exchange, $0.0619). While 
While this figure is proportionately be- 
low the annual budget estimates of 38,- 
350,000,000, notice must be taken that 
monthiy returns are usually higher in 
the latter part of the year and that col- 
lections for the account of the budget 
year continue for several months of the 
following year. Expenditures for the 
first quaster totaled 7,372,273,000, thus 
eaving a tentative surplus of 1.283.- 
046,000 lei. oe at a 


Additional news of com- 
meree and agriculture will 
be found on Page 9, 


eeeeseSSFSsSFs 


export ; 


machinery, j 


of | 


Recom- | 


sides agree to important | 


New Jersey shippers of perishable prod- 
| uce to New York City markets prefer 
motor truck transportation to rail, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

A survey of methods of moving fruit 
to New York has just been completed. 
Marked increase is noted in the use of 
motor trucks for hauling farm produce 
direct to the market. 

While the truck rate is slightly higher 
than express costs, the expense of han- 
dling from the cars cometimes ofisets 
the difference. During the peak of the 
rush season, as much as nine-tenths of 


the New Jersey apples and peaches are | 


hauled by truck to New York markets. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The marked increase in the use 
motor trucks for hauling farm produce 
direct from farms to markets is shown 
in a survey in New York City which 
brought out that from 20 to 30 per cent 
of the supply of leading fruits on the 
New York market is hauled into the city 
by motor truck. 

This survey, made by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in cooperation 
with the New York Food Marketing Re- 
search Council, shows that for about 
three months in mid-season, New York 
gets nearly one-third its peach supply for 
truck; one-fourth its tomatoes, and one- 
fifth its apples. Sometimes during the 
busy season more than one-half the New 
Jersey produce supply moves in trucks. 
Survey Was Arranged 
By New York Dealers 

The tendency to change from the horse- 
drawn wagon or the railroad car to the 
motor truck has been going on for a 
dozen years. The New York dealers 


wanted to know just how much produce | 


was coming by truck, and about 45 of 
them agreed to give by telephone each 
morning the number of packages of each 
product received by truck, according to 
the State of origin. 


The investigation was limited to five | 


imported lines of produce; peaches, can- | “": : : 
| this direct buying. 


taloupes, tomatoes, apples and peppers. 


The reporting started July 20, when truck | 
. | shipments 
ment by the Department of Commerce. | 


were 

in quantity, and 
the peak period, to October 
when motor truck~ shipments 
dwindled to small quantities. Informa- 
tion gathered in this way does not give 


beginning to 


continued through 


22 


the complete total of receipts coming by | 
area. | 
at the | 
; Newark, Harlem, Gansevoort and Walla- 
as the several | 
farmers’ markets; but it appears that | 


New York 
means 


motor truck into the 
Produce arives by this 
bout markets, as_ well 


the bulk of New Jersey motor truck ship- 


ments distributed in New York City has | 1 ) 
; fruit on the truck causes the berries to 


been accounted for. 


It was found that during the period | 

of investigation the five products re- | 
| ported were shipped by motor truck to | 
| New York from points as distant as Vir- | 
ginia, Maryland, and Deleware, as well | 


| as from the nearby sections of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Long Island 
Y.) and Connecticut. Excepting canta- 
loupes from Virignia, 


other States that the latter appeared in- 
significant. 


Use of Motor Truck Transport 


Exceeded Expectations 


It was expected that motor truck re- 
ceipts from New Jersey would be large, 


but it is surprising to learn that in the | 
period reported the receipts of peaches 


and apples by truck far exceeded rail re- 
ceipts from New Jersey, amounting to 


75 per cent and 85 per cent respectively | 


of the combined New Jersey truck and 
rail deliveries. During one week at the 


height of the season truck receipts from | 
New Jersey were 83 per cent and 91 | 
per cent respectively of the deliveries in | 


New York from that State. 


During a part of the tomato season, | 
more than half of the New Jersey ship- | 
ments arrived by truck, and for the en- | 
tire period reported they were 45 per | 


cent of the total New Jersey tomato de- 
, liveries. For New Jersey peppers 


ratio was much smaller. Only 10 per 


cent of the total receipts of peppers was | oi aie. 


brought by motor truck. 
Cantaloupes arrived 
Maryland, 


product from each of the States. 
| No Liability to Damages 
Is Only Complaint Heard 


The relative importance of truck re- | 
ceipts may be best estimated by com- | 


parison with the total motor truck and 
rail receipts from all States 
a certain section may be shipping ex- 
clusively by truck, its total shipments 
to market may be so small compared 
with arrivals by rail from other points 
that its influence is not very great. 


Since for peaches, apples, tomatoes | 
and peppers, New Jersey is practically | 


the source of the entire motor truck 


receipts of New York, a comparison of | 


New Jersey with the total from all 
States gives an indication of the relative 

j importance of motor truck supplies. 
Thirty per cent of all peaches arriv- 
ing at New York during the period re- 
ported came by motor truck. Twenty- 
five per cent of the tomatoes, 20 per 
cent of the apples and 9 per cent of the 


Method of Handling 


Newsprint 1s Improved 





Newsprint is one of the principal kinds 
of paper exported from the 
States, the 1927 total shipments abroad 
amounting to 24,657,313 pounds. It is 
usually shipped in rolls, not crated as in 
foreign countries. The additional cost 
of crating in this country is usually 
greater than the loss by damage caused 
to paper-wrapped rolls, according, to 
a statement made public, June 13, by the 
Transportatiton Division, Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

One of the most important phases in 
the shipping of newsprint is proper care 
in handling, as most of the damages to 
uncrated rolls is caused by the rolls being 
dropped on edges or stored against 
sharp objects capable of cutting through 
layers of the paper. 

Several steamship companies operating 


out of American ports have special de- | 


vices for handling paper rolls. A similar 
device to one of the types employed in 
handling newsprint in the United States, 
and one that has proved satisfactory, has 
recently been installed in the Port of 
Hamburg. 





| cause he 
! no 


move | 


had | 


(N. | 


Maryland and | 
Deleware, the New Jersey motor truck | 


receipts so far exceeded those from | be impressed with the motor wagon ac- 


the | 





by truck from | 
Delaware and New Jersey, | 


but rail 1 rried f this | : 
ut yecvouds carried the bak © ” | under paragraph 1459 is denied by the 


Although | 


United | 





peppers also arrived in this way. 

Taking a single week during the height 
of the season, the truck receipts of 
peaches were 58 per cent of all peach 
receipts, apples 78 per cent, tomatoes 52 
per cent and peppers 16 per ‘cent. 

Some of the wholesale dealers do not 
like this tendency of change to motor 
truck service, because they can not hold 
the truck operator liable for injury to 
produce during the trip to market. In 
the case of railroad shipments the deal- 
ers can and do bring many claims for 
damage against railroad companies. 

Something may have to be done to 
provide insurance protection or direct 
liability on truck loads. Such protec- 


| tion in one way or another adds some- 


of | thing to the costs of the trucking service. 


No other drawbacks from the point of 
view of the dealer are mentioned. 

The fact that the bulk of the perish- 
able produce from New Jersey comes 
to market by truck may be evidence 
that the shipper favors the plan. It is 
claimed that motor trucking to market 
helps the producers who are outside the 
old market gardening region, giving 
them the advantages of prompt delivery 
wherever the ioad is wanted and without 
delay, rehandling or extra charges. The 
driver may be his own salesman—at 
least he has some responsibility for good 
care and safe handling. The load may 
be composed of cherries, peaches, or 


| early pears in open baskets and still be 


delivered without loss and perhaps sold 
at high prices as belonging to the 


| “fancy near-by” class of produce. 


| Owners of Trucks Buy 


Direct from Farmers 

Many dealers have their own trucks 
which they take to the producing sec- 
tions and do their buying direct. This 
plan suits the grower rather well be- 
sells for cash and need have 
more trouble about the matter. 
Sometimes other local dealers complain 
and the country markets are upset by 


The track must start promptly with 
a full load, and the need of a quickly 
gathered cargo may result in slightly 


| higher prices being paid; but all that 


somehow fails to worry the producer 
who has enjoyed dealing with a buyer 
too busy to dicker long about the price. 

As for the condition of the trucked 
produce, there is some discussion about 
the effect on soft fruits, yet it is claimed 
that strawberries trucked to market hold 
their condition better and longer than 
those shipped in iced cars, although the 
iced berries will look better for the first 
four or five hours. The jarring of the 


settle in the boxes which, of course, is 
a disadvantage. 

So there is some disagreement whether 
the fruit after a long trip really arrives 
in better condition than by express. The 
truck rate is slightly higher than the 
expresS rate, but that is sometimes off- 
set by cost of handling from the cars. 

The men gathering information about 
trucking produce to New York seem to 


tivity in fruit at the peak of the rush 
season when about nine-tenths of the 
New Jersey peaches were coming by 
truck. Further changes and develop- 
ments are suggested by the opinion of 
the reporters that the produce trucking 
movement will be still greater within 
a few years. 


Duty Fixed on Salt 
From Hot Springs 


Customs Court Classifies Im- 


pure Sodium Chloride 

9127 

New York, June 15,—Overruling a 
protest claim of the American Salt Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, the United States 
Customs Court rules that impure sodium 
chloride, obtained from hot springs and 
sold for and used as table salt, is prop- 
erly classifiable under paragraph 83, 
tariff act of 1922, as sodium chloride 
with duty at the appropriate 
rate. Claim for free entry under para- 
graph 1618, with an alternative claim 


| 
| 


‘ 


for duty at 10 or 20 per cent ad valorem : 


court. Judge Brown writes the opinion. 
(Protests Nos. 205029-G-5871-ete. ) 

A decision by the Customs Court, in- 
volving the status, for tariff purposes, 
of gum arabic, to which something hap- 
pened on the ocean voyage before it 
reached customs custody, damaging it 
so that it lost its principal uses as gum 
arabic, and which had to be sold as glue 
stock, at half the ordinary price, has 
just been announced. Judge Brown takes 
the position, overruling a protest of the 
American-Over-Oriental Trading Cor- 
poration, of New York, that, as the 
quantity remained unchanged the mer- 
chandise remained gum arabic for tariff 
purposes and was correctly assessed as 
such at 1% cent per pound under para- 
graph 11 of the tariff act of 1922. The 
importers claimed free entry under 
paragraph 1587 as glue stook. (Protests 
No. 2424118-G-25186-27.) 
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On the opposite page there appears one of a 
series of articles describing the City of Wash- 
ington. These public-spirited citizens, firms 
and institutions have made possible this series : 


The Mayflower, 
Washington’s Finest Hotel. 
Connecicut Avenue at L Street. 


+ + 


The Wardman Park Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideat. 


Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 


+ > 


The Grace Dodge Hotel, 


A Distinctive Hotel 
For Men and Women. 


Union Station Plaza, near Capitol. 


+ + 


Underwood & Underwood, 
Quality Photographs. 
1230 Connecticut Avenue. 


+ + 


Southern Brothers, 
Steward Business University 
For Secretaries and Accountants. 


1333 F St. N. W. 


- = 


Mt. Vernon Electric Railway, 
Fastest Direct Service to Mt. Vernon 
Terminal, Twelfth and Penn. Ave. 


+ < 


Smith’s Transfer & Storage Co., 
Moving, Packing, Shipping. 
1313 You St. N. W. 


ee 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 26th St. 


> + 


Alexandria 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Invites Industry. 
302 Albee Building, Washington. 


+ < 


Silver Spring 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington’s Ideal Suburb. 

700 Southern Building. 


> 


Northern Virginia Bureau, 
Promoting Northern Virginia. 
Albee Building. 


> + 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


A Store Worthy of the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets. 


> + 


Gude Brothers, 
Florists. 
1212 F Street. 


> + 


W.C. & A. N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights. 
1119 17th Street N. W. 


Wardman, 


Houses One-Tenth of the Capital Ciiy 
Population. 


1435 K Street N. W. 


> ¢ 


The Tolman Laundry, 
The Capital City’s Modern Laundry. 
6th and C Sts.’N. W. 





The Willard, 


Washington’s Leading Hotel 
On Historic Pennsylvania Avenue. 


+ + 


The Carlton Hotel, 
Sixteenth and K Streets. 
Two Blocks from the White House. 


+ ¢ 


The -Washington Hotel, 
In the Center of the Banking District 
Opposite Treasury. 


> + 


The Burlington Hotel, 
High-Class Residential Hotel. 
Vermont Avenue at Thomas Circle. 


+ + 


The Riggs National Bank, 
Resources of $50,000,000. 
Leading Bank in National Capital. 


> + 


District Lawyers & Washington 
Title Insurance Co., 


Title Insurance. 
1413 Eye Street. 


+ + 


H. L. Rust Co., 
542% Mortgages on D. C. Property. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


+ ¢ 


McKeever & Goss, 


Member, American Association of 
Mortgage Bankers. 


1415 K Street 


> + 


Harriman & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
729 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


> + 


W. B. Hibbs & Co.,: 


Bankers—Brokers, 
New York Stock Exchange. 


725 Fifteenth Street. 


> + 


Munsey Trust Co., 
We Pay You on Your Daily Balances, 
Munsey Building. 


+ + 


National Engraving Co., 
Service That Satisfies. 
Thirteenth and E Streets. 


> + 


Perpetual Finance Co., 
7% First Trust Notes. 


26 Jackson Place. 


> + 


Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


+ ¢ 


Hedges & Middleton, 
64%4% First Trust Notes. 
1412 I Street N. W. 


> + 


Washington Rapid Transit Co., 
“The Sixteenth Street Coach Line.” 


Washington’s Newest Transportation 
System Coaches for Private Hire. 


4615 15th St. N. W. i¢ 
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“That a district or territory not exceeding ten miles square to 
be located as hereafter directed on the river Potomac, at some 
place between the mouths of the Eastern Branch and Conogo- 
cheague, be and the same is, hereby accepted for the per- 
manent seat of the government of the United States...”’ 


From “An Act establishing the temporary and permanent seat of 
government of the United States” passed by Congress July 10, 1790 


ARYLAND and Virginia gave the site (the Virginia portion bemg 

later ceded back to Virginia) and George Washington appointed 
three commissioners to lay out the Federal City. The seat of government 
was transferred to the Federal District in 1800. The President arrived here 
on June 4, 1800; Congress had its first meeting here in November of the 
same year. 


Thus were the beginnings of what is now the District of Columbia, the 
seat of the nation’s government. 


Major L’Enfant, a French engineer, worked with Major Andrew Ellicott 

in planning the new capital city, bas- 
ing the plan on that of Paris. The 
beauty of the present day Washing- 
ton is an enduring monument to the 
genius of L’Enfant whose vision 
studded the marsh lands along the 
Potomac with magnificent buildings 
and beautiful parks and drove broad 
avenues through the forest. 


The form of government of the 
Federal District went through a 
number of changes in the early pe- 
riod of our national development. 
But in 1878 the present form was set 
up. Congress at this time officially 
sanctioned the name “District of 
Columbia” for the Federal District 
—a name which had considerable 
currency even before this time. 


Under the present system the District Government consists of three com- 
missioners, two selected by the President from residents of the District, and 


an army officer detailed by the President. The term of office for commis-. 


sioners is three years and the duties of the Board of Commissioners are simi- 
lar to those of a mayor. 


While Congress is authorized under the Constitution to “exercise exclu- 
sive legislation over such district as may... become the seat of government” 
it has delegated to the commissioners the power to make and enforce health, 
police, building and other municipal regulations. The jurisdiction of the 
water supply system, however, remains with United States authorities, as 
well as control of all public parks. 


The commissioners appoint the heads of the vari- 
ous municipal departments and the employes of the 
District Government; but, the Board of Education 
for the District is appointed by the Judges of the Su- 


preme Court of the District of Columbia, while the Address The U. S. 


NATIO-N -G 


THE DISTRICT BUILDING, 14TH STREET AND PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


This is one of a series of messages from the City of Washing- 
ton to the people of the United States. Their publication is 
made possible by the cooperative civic effort of a number of 
Washingtons’ leading business men and institutions, whose 
names appear on the opposite page of this newspaper. These 
business leaders believe that The Story of Washington is 
worthy of your most careful consideration. 


Inquiries concerning Washington, its attractions and ad- 
vantages will receive prompt and authoritative replies. 
Community Advancement Corporation, 
P. O. Box 3692, Washington, D, C, 


Board of Charities, the Recorder of Deeds and the Judges of the Municipal 
Court are appointed by the President. 


Funds for the government of the District of Columbia are derived from 
two sources: (1) Taxation on real estate and personal property of the resi- 
dents of the District, and by various license taxes; (2) money from the 
United States Treasury. 


The various municipal functions are divided among the Commissioners 
for effective administration. One Commissioner has charge of the assess- 
ment of property, the disbursement of appropriations, the purchase of ma- 
terial and supplies, and related mat- 
ters. Under another Commissioner 
come the Fire and Police Depart- 
ments, the supervision of weights 
and measures, markets, playgrounds, 
ete. Street improvements, munici- 
pal construction, laying of water 
mains, ete., is administered by the 
third Commissioner. 


In addition to these administra- 
tive duties the three Commissioners 
constitute a Public Utilities Com- 
mission which has jurisdiction over 
street railways, gas and electric com- 
panies, telephones, etc., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. With the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol and the Officer in 
Charge of Public Buildings and 
Grounds in the City of Washington 
they form a Zoning Commission 
which designates the sections of the city which may be used for residential, 
business or other commercial purposes. They fix the height of buildings 
and the area of ground which can be built upon. 


SERIES, BOOM Koo Ril 
m uy 


Un od & Underwood. 


The affairs of the public school system of the District of Columbia, except 
the repair and construction of school buildings, are administered by the 
Board of Education. This Board also appoints all the teachers and other 
employes and makes the rules under which the public school system 


operates, and exercises general administrative functions. 


It is interesting to note that the District of Columbia has no debt, all in- 
debtedness having been paid off in 1924 


This is a quick picture of the District of Columbia, 
its history and government. Those interested in 
Washington as a place to live and have a business are 
invited to ask questions about such other features of 
the District of Columbia as are of interest to them. 
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Railroads 


Railway Asks Right 
To Decide Best Use 
Of Funds for Safety 


Heavy Cost of Automatic 
Train Control Declared 
To Be Unreasonable 
Investment. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad has just filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission a brief 
asking that the Commission impose no 


new expenditures upon it for automatic | 


train control as the result of the investi- 
gation conducted by the Commission as 
to the adequacy of existing installations 
on the railroads of the United States. 


“Even among the more prosperous 


railroads,” it says, “there is a limit to | 


the amount of money that can reasonably 
be expended annually for improvements 
and betterments that do not yield a re- 
turn on the investment. Among the less 
prosperous railroads the amount is 
necessarily restricted. 


Use of Restricted Fund. 
“How such restricted amount should 


be expended to effect the greatest safety, | 


can safely be left to the managing of- 
ficers of the individual carriers. They 
are in position to wisely determine 
questions of prudent and effective in- 
vestment of all funds 
safety improvements. 


“Clearly it is not a logical function of 


this commission to order such invest- 
ments be made in such ways as will ma- 
terially decrease effectiveness of money 
available for safety improvements.” 


Cost $433.56 Per Mile. 


The cost of equipping the 211 miles | 
of its road on which it has heretofore in- | 
under | 
as | 
track road | 


stalled automatic train control 
the Commission’s orders is given 
$433.56 per mile of double 
and $1800 per locomotive. 


“The record clearly shows,” the brief | 3995 


says, “that for a three-year period this 
respondent is committed, under present 


plans, to expend as much new money | 


as in its circumstances is reasonable for 
safety measures that produce no return 


or very little return on the investment. 
We submit, also, those expenditures are 


very largely unavoidable, and that they 
are for improvements that are much 


more effective in preventing injuries than | 


corresponding expenditures for train 


control extensions would be.” 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Rate complaints made public June 15 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 


No. 20833, Sub. 12.—Connell & 


Schultz, of Inverness, Fla., v. Chicago, | 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway et al. | 


Claims reparation of $198.58 on ship- 


ment consisting of gasoline power shovel | 


and parts from Milwaukee, 
Williston, Fla. 


No. 20880, Sub. 13.—Newburgher Lin- 


Wis., to 


ter Co., of Memphis, Tenn., et al. v. At- | 


lantic Coast Line et al. Claim repara- 
tion of $881.54 on cottonseed shavings 
from Dyersburg, Tenn., Fremont, N. C., 
Macon, Ga., and Vidalia, Ga., to destina- 


tions in Michigan, Ohio, Mississippi, New | 


York, Tennessee and Pennsylvania. 
No. 21086. 
Co., of Union, Miss., v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway. 
$57 on shipment of lumber from Union, 
Miss., to Sheboygan, Wis., 
demurrage at billed destination. 

No. 21088, South Bend (Ind.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce et al. v. Long Island 
Railroad et al. Claims reparation of 
$18.09 on car of cypress lumber from 
Parkdale, Ark., to Cairo, IIl. 

No. 21089, Concord (N. H.) Chamber 
of Commerce Freight Traffic Dept. et al. 
v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al. Claims 
reparation of $212.63 on several ship- 
ments of hammered building granite 
from Concord to Jersey City, N. J. 

No. 21090, A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Decatur, Ill. v. Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable 
rate on salt from Weeks, La., to De- 
eatur, Il]. Claims reparation. 

No. 21091, Sawbrook Steel Castings 
Co., of Lockland, Ohio, v. Chicago, 


Burlington & Quincy Railroad et al. Asks | 


Commission to require establishment of 
reasonable rates on molding sand from 
Ottowa, IIl., to Lockland. Claims repara- 
tion. 

No. 21092, W. M. Smith & Co., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., v. Florida East Coast 
Railway et al. 
rious shipments of scrap iron from South 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Birmingham. 

No. 21093, MacDougald Construction 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga., v. Central of 
Georgia Railway ct al. 
tion of $89.96 on two tank cars of fuel 


ville, Ga. 


Great Western Intervenes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced June 15, that it had denied 


a petition of the Chicago Great Western | 


Railway for further hearing on the ap- 
plication of the Great Northern Pacific 
Railway for authority to acquire control 
of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Railways. 

The Commmission, however, prmitted 
the Great Western to intervene and be 
treated as a party to the proceedings, 
on which hearings have been concluded, 
for the purpose of being heard on oral 
argument. 


Revisions Are Suspended 


In Rates on Cotton Linters | 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 38121, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from June 15, 1928, until Jan- 


uary 15, 1929, the operation of certain | 


schedules as published in Supplement 
I. C. C. No. 1917, and various individual 
lines’ tariffs. 

The suspended schedules propose a 
general revision of rates on cotton linters 
from the Southwest to Mississippi and 


Missouri River crossings, and beyond, re- 


*~sulting in both increases and reductions. 








reasonable for | 
| 


| 1916-17 





Claims reparation of | 


representing | 


| doba, $33.05. 
| districts 
| grown was $50.70 per acre as compared | 


! shown on consular 


Claims reparation on va- | 


Claims repara- | 


shows é 
| freight, loading and shipping, commis- 
| sion, consular fees, and export fees en- | 
° | tering into these prices: 
In Railway Merger Case | 
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Rate Decisions 


Encourage Imports of Corn From Argentina 


Demand for Foreign Product on Atlantic and Pacific Sea- 
boards Explained by Tariff Commission. 


Publication was begun in the is- 
sue of June 15 of the report by the 
Tariff Commission of corporative 
results of its investigation into the 
costs of production of corn in the 
the United States and Argentina. 

The investigation determined that 
imports of Argentine corn to the 
Pacific and Atlantic seaboards are 
encouraged by the savings in water 
transportation over heavy freight 
by rail from the mid west produc- 
tion areas, 

The full text proceeds: 
Foreign Cost of production: Because of 


| objections made by the Argentine gov- 


ernment, the Commission did not obtain 
data as to the cost of growing corn in 
that country. 


‘The Commission did, however, gather | 
| published reports of the Argentine Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, information as to | 


market prices, yields per acre, wages 


| paid, and value of land in the corn grow- 
| ing sections of Argentina. 


In addition, 
as evedince of costs in Argentina, data 
were compiled from consslar invoices of 
imports of corn at New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle. 


Annual Comparison 
Of Average Yields 


The following table gives the average | 
yields in bushels of corn per acre in the | 
provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, and | 
| Cordoba: 


Buenos Santa 
Aires Fe 

. sus 11.1 
24.2 22.9 
30.2 28. 


33. 


Cordoba Av. 


1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 


99 


ANP SW ee 


— F 


10-yr. average 27.5 17.4 
Of the annual average production in 


the three principal provinces of 192,- ! 
447,000 busnels duirng the ten-year pe- , 


riod, 1918-17 to 1925-26, the Province 


of Buenos Aires produced 48.7 per cent; | 


Santa Fe, 36.2 per cent; and Cordoba, 
15.1 per cent. 


The average yield of corn per acre in 
the three Provinces for the 1925-26 


| corp year, which compares more closely | 

with the 1926 crop year for which costs , 
| were obtained in the United States, was 
| $4.6 busheis per acre—8.6 bushels or 
| 33 per cent above the ten-year average ; 


yield. Moreover, this yield was the high- 
est of any year since 1916 and was 2.1 
bushels above the corresponding crop 


year (1926) in the Corn Belt of the | 


United States. . 
In the Province of Cordoba, which 

suffers more from drought than the 

other two Provinces, the corn crop was 


|-almost a failure in three years of the 


ten-year period. 


Wages Paid to Labor 
In Different Classes 


The following table gives for differ- | 


ent classes of labor the average day 

wages converted from Argentine paper 

pesos to American money at the aver- 

age New York rate of exchange for 
1925-1926: 

Buenos Santa 

Aires Fe 

Preparation 

seeding .. 


$1.01 $1.06 


| *Harvesting: 


J. R. Buckwalter Lumber ! 


Tractor operators 

Teamsters 

Day laborers 

Machine operators 

Ox drivers 08 

Husking . Tete S 2.33 

*Not stated whether with or without 
board, but it is assumed to be with board. 


4.45 


The average values per acre of all | 
‘ Receipts of Shipments 
| At United States Ports 


farm land in districts where most of 


| the corn is grown, are as follows: Buenos 


Aires, $56.49; Santa Fe, $52.75; and Cor- 
The average of the three 
weighted by acres of corn 
with $129.72 per acre, the average in 
the areas covered by the investigation 


| in the Corn Belt of the United States. 


The commission has tabulated the data 
invoices for pur- 
chased shipments of corn from Argentina 


| to New York, and to San Francisco and 
Seattle for the calendar years 1926 and | 


1927. These data represent 62.4 per cent 
of total imports for consumption of corn 
on the Atlantic coast, and 92.7 per cent 
on the Pacific coast, in 1926; 62.9 per 


cent of the imports for consumption on | 
| the Atlantic coast, and 60.1 per cent on 
| the Pacific coast, for. 1927. 


| Analysis of Prices 


Of Argentine Carriers 

Analysis of prices of Argentine corn 
for the calendar years 1926 and 1927 
invoice prices per bushel (duty light), 
c. i. f. New York computed on duty 
weights; ¢c. i. f. prices less credit for 


: | bags; and ec. i. f. prices less credit for 
oil from Jacksonville, Fla., to Milledge- | 


The table also 
such as 


bags and export duty. 
principal items 


1926 1927 
Foreign value 
(plus items not 
separately re 
ported (*) 
Items separately 
reported: 
Freight (ocean) 
Loading and 
shipping 
Commissi 
Export duty 
Miscel. (7) 


average 


$0.686 $0.795 


124 


ons 


Total 

Total c. i. f. price 
at New York 
Credit for used 

bags . 

Net c. i. f. price 

at New York 

Net c. i. f. price 
with export 
duty deducted 
Landing charges 

at N.Y. 

Net c. i. f. price 
including land- 
ing charges (ex- 
port fees 
ducted) 


Ve 
de- 


| Quantities covered 
No. 17 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s tariff. | “er ; 


in analysis: 

Duty weight of 

corn, bushels 70,687 1,77 25, 

B » number 28,604 12,178 20,391 

(*) Prices converted to U. S. gold on rate 
f exchange at dates of invoices. One 
signed shipment only—not used. (+) 
cludes ccnsular fee, inspection certificate, 
and stamps. 








Cordoba | 


| New 


ocean |} 


} per Enelish ton. 


1926 22.0 $0.121 


| to 





United States gold. Of the invoice prices 
of corn entered at New York in 1926 and 
1927, it was necessary to convert only 
three into American money at noon buy- 


ing cable transfer rates in New York on | 


invoice dates. 


The custoziary brokerage fee averag- 


ing between $4 and $5 per entry, includ- 
ing incidentals such as bonds and mes- 
senger service to docks, 
only about one-fifth of a cent a bushel. 
No landing charges are reported for im- 


ports in 1926, the goods being sold dock | 


delivery or f. o. b. New York for out-of- 
town shipments. 


amounted to | 


la 1 ‘om 7. ‘ wan , 
Most of the invoices were entered in | Scheduies of Class A Found 


CJ e * Tt | 
| Depreciation in Value | 


Of Goods Rejected as 


Basis for Low Rates | 


To Be Properly Applied 
To Shipments of Con- 
tractors’ Equipment. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on June 15 made public a report and ! 
order dismissing a complaitit filed by ! 
the As.ociated General Contractors of | 
America et al., which had attacked the | 
earload rating of Class A applied by 


| western railways to the transportation 


| of contractors’ outfits. 


In carload lots there is free lighterage, | 


! and there are practically no shipments in 


less than carload lots. In 1927, however, 
landing costs were reported on all five in- 
voices. 

All items were computed on 
weight which represents the net weight 
of saleable corn entered at the port of 
New York. 
able with respect to the value of used 
corn, except for a few invoices at New 
York in 1927. 


The complainants took the position 
that the rates applied should not exceed | 
Class B, but the Commission, by Di- 


; vision 8, found the present rating not 


' to be unreasonable. 
duty ! 


| text: 


Information was not avail- | ; . : 
| to the report proposed by the examiner. | 


From importers of flaxseed from Ar- 


gentina, data were obtained as to the av- 


erage value of flaxseed bags, and these 


| rated association of general contractors 


values were considered in computing the | 


credit for bags. 


Invoice prices of ship- ; 


ments of corn to New York from No- | 


vember 1, 1926, to October 31, 1927, were 
also analyzed. 
The imports from Argentina to New 


| tary association of general contractors | 


York for the period of November, 1926, | 


to June, 1927, were relatively light com- 


; | pared with the quantities received be- 
| tween July 1 and October 31. 
' the quantities represented by invoices 
| for the first six months of this period 


In fact, | 


were but 2 per cent of the total quantity | 


for the 12 months. The average ec. i. f. 


period as for the calendar year 1927. 


; 1926 and greater in 1927; the average for 


9 


the two years is only 3 cents more than 


' price is practically the same for this | 


The conclusions of 
the report in No. 18, 913 follows in full | 


. Exceptions were filed by complainants 


Rates of Class B Sought. 
Complainants are the Associated Gen- | 
eral Contractors of America, an incorpo- 


doing business at various places in the | 
United States, with principal office at 
Washington, D. C., and the Kansas-Mis- 
souri Contractors Association, now the | 
Kansas Contractors Association, a volun- | 


in Kansas and Missouri. By complaint 
filed October 9, 1926, as amended, they 
allege that the carload rating of Class | 
A in the western classification for con- 
tractors’ outfits, without livestock, is un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeds Class 
B. We are asked to prescribe Class B 
for the future. ... 

Rule 34 of the classification restricts | 
the 24,000-pound minimum to cars not 





‘ : : | exceeding 36 feet 6 inches in length, and | 
The average c. i. f. prices at the Pacific ' 
coast is less than that at New York in | 


for the two-year average at New York. | 


The foreign value (plus items not sepa- 


rately reported) is practically the same |; 


for shipments to both coasts. 


| Invoice Prices of Corn 


At San Francisco Analyzed 


The following table gives the analysis 
of invoice prices of corn per bushel at 
San Francisco and Seattle for the period 


1927. 
months February to June, and the entire 
amount received from November, 1926, 
to June, 1927, inclusive, as shown by the 
invoices, was only about 24 per cent of 
the total quantity for this 12-month 


| period: 


Freight (ocean) ..... 
Loading and shipping 
Commission 

Export duty 
Miscellaneous 


prescribes for longer cars minima pro- 
portionately higher. Shipments of con- 
tractors’ outfits are usually made on flat 
or gondola cars, but, excepting for the , 
larger pieces of equipment, box or stock 
cars may be and frequently are used. 
The cars used need not be in particularly | 
good condition, and there is nothing in | 


| the character of the material which re- ; 
' quires that it be given expedited cr un- 
; usual service. . « « 


Other Schedules Compared. 
Based on an analysis of a number | 


$ | of class-rate scales in the West, many 
from November 1, 1926, to October 31, | 


No corn was imported for the five | 


of which have been approved or pre- 
scribed by us, complainants estimate 


, that the class A rates average 50 per 


| rates. 
Gieeis 


| Foreign value (plus items not separately reported) . 
! Items separately reported: 


and the class B rates 39% per 
of the corresponding first-class 
Contractors’ outfits are rated | 


cent, 
cent, 


| June 


| No. 19191. Birch Valley Lumber Com- ; 


|} England, and central territories found | 


Mt. Whitney Survey 


| reasonable and unduly prejudicial. 


| seribed 


; sonable. 


Science 


Postal 
— SI 


Decisions on Rates 


By 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public } 
15 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: | 
No. 19643. Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 

pany v. Reading Company et al. De- 

cided May 26, 1928. 

1. Rail-water-and-rail rates on choco- 
late coating, in carloads, from Stam- ; 
ford, Conn., Harrisburg, Lititz and 
Hershey, Pa., to Kansas City, Mo., found 
to have been unreasonable and unduly | 
prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 

2. All-rail rates charged on like traf- 
fic from Harrisburg and Lititz, Pa., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Kansas City, found j 
to have been applicable and not unrea- 
sonable. 


pany Strouds Creeks & Muddlety 
Railroad Company et al. Decided May | 
29, 1928. 
Rates on lumber, in carloads, from ; 
Tioga and Delphi, W. Va., to interstate ! 
destinations in Canada, trunk line, New 


not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial. 

Nonprejudicial rates prescribed for the 

future. 

No. 18913. Associated General Contrac- | 
tors of America, et al. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
et al. Decided May 26, 1928. 
Carload rating in western classifica- 

tion of contractors’ outfits, without 





| livestock, found not unreasonable. Com- ! 


plaint dismissed. 

No. 18361. Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau 
for Florence Lumber Company et al. 
v. Illinois Central Railroad Company j 
et al. Decided May 31, 1928. 
Rates on lumbar, in carloads, from ; 

certain points in Mississippi, to Florence, | 

Sheffield and Tuscumbia, Ala., found un- 

Rea- | 

rates pre- 

Reparation 


and 
for 


sonable nonprejudicial 

the future. 

awarded. 

N. 18507. Conley Foil Company, Incor- 
porated, v. Eastern Steamship Lines, 
Incorporated, et al. Decided May 16, 
1928. 

Rate on plain paper-backed lead-and- 
tin foil, in carloads, from New’ York, 
N. Y., to Durham, N. C., found unvea- ; 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 19117. Trenton Chamber of Com- 
merce v. New York Connecting Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided May 26, 
1928. 

Rates charged on carload and _ less- 
than-carload shipments of brass socket ; 
shells from Waterbury, Conn., to Tren- ! 
ton, N. J., found not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3037. Elimination of routing on grain 

from western territory to New Or- 

leans, La., and points on the New Or- 
leans & Northeastern Railroad. De- | 

cided June 6, 1928. 

Proposed schedules eliminating routes 





| in connection with Gulf, Mobile & North- 


Weightec 
Seattle. Average. 


$.814 


183 
021 
006 
002 


’ pended schedules ordered canceled. 


ern Railroad via Laurel, Miss., on grain 


and related articles from Memphis, Tenn., 
| and points in central and western terri- 
| tories, to New Orleans and other points ; 
| in 


Orleans & 
Sus- 


Louisiana on the New 
Northeastern, found not justified. 


' No. 19793. Gulf Red Cedar Company 


Total c. i. f. prices,.San Francisco and Seattle 


Credit for used bags 


Net c. i. f. prices at San Francisco and Seattle 


Quantities covered in analysis: 
Duty weight (bushels) 
Bags (number) 


The c. i. f. prices for the crop year 


: 1926-27 at both San Francisco and Seattle 
| are about 2 cents per bushel less than 
| for the calendar year 1927. The weighted 
' average of the invoice prices for the 
| crop year at these ports varies but 1 
| cent per bushel from the weighted aver- ; 
i age price for the two calendar years 


1926 and 1927. 


The following table gives the imports 
for consumption of corn from Argentina 
to the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by 
principal customs districts. 

It shows that the Pacific Coast re- 
ceived more Argentine corn than the At- 
lantic Coast during both years, 1926 and 
1927. The largest amount received at 


| any one port during either year was re- 
; ceived at New York in 1927. 


of New Orleans has received Argentine 
corn only since July, 1927. 


coast: 


Pacifie 
San Francisco 
Oregon . 
Washington 
Los Angeles 


Total 


Atlantie coast: 
York 
Philadelphia 


| Maryland 


New Orleans 
Total 


Ocean freight rates from Buenos Aires 


ocean 
bushel. 


rates computed in costs 
Aver. 
Pacific 
coast 
$0.157 

181 


To New 


York 


ToSan To 
Francisco Seatile 

$0.155 $0.185 
192 124 179 183 
Average... .122 -167 184 
*No corn was shipped from Argentina 
the Pacific Coast for the first five 
months of 1927. 


»| Added Charge for Shipping 


Automobiles Is Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investi- | 


gation and Suspension Docket No. 3122, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from June 15, 1928, until Jan- 


spectively, and other agency tariffs joint 
therewith. 


The suspended schedules propose to | 
; establish for account of the rail lines a 


charge of $5 for blocking and bracing 
each automobile, in addition to the 


through rate, on traffic received from the | 


Lake boat lines at Duluth, Minn., Su- 
perior and Itasea, Wis., on traffic from 
Detroit and other eastern points when 
destined to Northwestern and 
coast points via transcontinental routes. 


The port ! 


169 |; : 
| instances entirely accurate. 


, Net c. i. f. prices with export duty deducted 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


v. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway Company et al. Decided May 
26, 1928. 

Rates charged on cedar pencil slats, 


| in carloads, from points in Tennessee 


{and Huntsville, 


1,519,445 , 
605,273 


>——_ ~ -_ 





fifth class in the official and sixth class 
in the southern classification. 
Complainants state that in official | 
classification territory the fifth-class 
rates are approximately 35 per cent of 
first class, and that under our recent 
revision of class rates in southern terri- 
tory the sixth-class rates will be 40 per 
cent of first class, in compliance with 
our findings in the Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513. They 
urge, therefore, that consistency with 
the ratings in the official and southern | 
classifications requires a reduction in 
the western rating to class B, citing 
Coca-cola Co. v. B. & O. R. R. Co. 92 I. j 


; C. C. 340. 


While such comparisons with ratings 
in other classifications are helpful in | 
cases of this nature, the official and | 
southern ratings for contractors’ outfits 
have not been approved or prescribed 


Bushels 


610,576 


113,309 
o— sneetitesntenees — ie — - = 
to New York range from $3 to $8 per | 
English ton of 2,400 pounds, and to San | 
Francisco and Seattle from $4.50 to $7.25 | 
This table shows these | 
per | 


480,737 


| the 


| der the New York-Chicago scale or a 


| western scales used by complainants in 


|} and 39% 
‘ uary 15, 1929, the operation of certain |; 
: schedules as published in Supplements 
Nos. 15 and 13 to Agent H. G. Toll’s | 
tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 1194 and 1198, re- | 


| southwestern territory. Since the hear- 


| new. 
Pacific | 





1926 


60,000 
19,851 
49,988 30,000 


2,540,864 


1,505,393 
249,671 
24,984 
289,083 
2,069,131 $1,503,028 ! 


$111,416 


by us, and, as stated in Parlor Frame | 
Mire, Aaso. y,-A. A, R. By Co., 118 I. 
C. C. 154, a condemnation of a rating | 
in one classification cannot be grounded ! 
upon a showing that it is higher than | 
rating voluntarily established by | 
another group of carriers in’ another ! 
classification. 

Moreover, complainants’ figures as to 
percentaze relationships in the several 
classification territories ‘are not in all | 

It is true ! 
that in central and New England terri- | 


| tories the fifth-class rates, governed by 


the official classification, are 35 per cent 
of first class, but no traffic moving un- 


percentage of that scale, as well as traf- 
fice moving within trunk line territory, 
the fifth-class rates approximate 10 per 
cent of first-class. A number of the 
arriving at the average of 50 per cent 
per cent for the class A and 
class B rates, respectively, apply in 
ing in this case have fixed the percent- 
ages of ciass A and class B to first-class 
at 45 and 32%, respectively. 
Value of Material Considered. 

Complainants’ case _ is_ principally 
grounded on the contention that because 
the material comprised in shipments of 
contractors’ outfits has been used and | 
hence has a depreciated value for resale 
purposes, it should reasonably be given 
a lower rating than such material when 
A similar contention was advanced 
in Minneapolis Traffic Asso. v. C. & N. 
W. Ry. Co., 23 I. C. C, 432, and was 





; gard as 


! hand rather was intended < 


; ten 


. possible to list specifically.” 


| containers 
| ee 
| that it n 


' Woertz v. 
. 


| results to that extent in a conservation 


Ala., to Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va., Savannah, Ga., Jer- 


; sey City and Hoboken, N. J., Brooklyn 


and New York, N. Y., and Philadelphia 
and Angora, Pa., found unreasonable. 
Resonable rates from Huntsville to! 
Philadelphia and Jersey City, over the 
Southern as initial carrier, prescribed 
for the future and reparation awarded. ! 
No. 19880. J. B. McCrary Company v. 
Pennsyivania Railroad Company et al. ; 
Decided May 26, 1928. - 


there rejected by us as a principle of 
rate-making. The rule laid down in that 
case has been consistently followed. 

The classification provision for emi- 
grant movables, which complainants re- 
analogous to contractors’ out- 
fits, was not established at our instance. 
It seems plain, however, that when de- 
fendants established that provision and 
made it subject to the class B rates, the 
moving consideration was not the fact 
that the value of the articles included 
had been reduced through use. The con- 
dition that the articles must be second- 
restrict the 
rating, as far as it could lawfully be 
done, to the shipments of bona fide emi- 
grants, and to exclude merchandise in- 
ed for sale or speculation. On this 
subject, in Place v. T. P. & W. Ry. Co., 
15 I. C. C. 543, we said: 

“Of course, we understand the reason 


; under lying the provision for the trans- 


portation of emigrant movables, end that 
it is offered as an inducement to per- 
sons to settle in undeveloped localities. 
* * The tariff provision is broad and 
no doubt purposely so. The settlers in j 
a new country desire to take along many 
things which it would be practically im- 


Aim Is to Conserve Goods. 

The other aticles which complainants 
mention es taking lower ratings when 
senond-hand than when new likewise are } 
not analogous to contractors’ outfits. All 
of the articics referred to, such as old 
barrels, comvressed-gas cylinders, egg 
cases, boxes and crates, are shipping 

Of such freight we have said 
ght properly take lower rates 
than when new. Bradley & 

N. C.'@ St. EB. Ry..Co., 98 
I. C. C. 512; Washington Publishers 
Asso. v. A. C. & H. B. Ry. Co., 104 I. 
c..c. 4 

Here 2gain, however, the reduced value 
resulting from use was not the primary ' 
consideration. Generally speaking, such | 
articles have a low initial cost, and a 
scale of rates which will induce their re- ! 
turn and reuse and prevent their wastage | 


when old 


of natural resources and promotion o2 
the general welfare. Compared to freight 
containers, the initial cost of contractors’ | 
equipment is high, and the freight 
charges can but rarely be an important 
factor in determining whether a lot of 





| equipment shall be returned to the origi- 


nal point of shipment after a contract 
has been completed, or replaced by new 


equipment. To admit use, and conse- , 


, quent reduction in resale value, as a con- | 


sideration in fixing rates on contractors’ 
outfits, would simply be to admit the 
principle of lower rates on old than on 
new articles generally. 

We find that the rating assailed is not 
unreasonable, The complaint will be dis- 
missed, 


| loads, and horseshoes and toe calks, in 


| age and other equipment was carried on 


| lays incident to this packing and the 


; of the Sierra Nevadas to an elevation of ! 


| well supplied with warm bedding. 


: active earthquake region which extends ; 


j concrete at frequent intervals along the 


. acerued dividends to Halsey, Stuart & 


; Docket No. 6957, states that the only 


| covered by 


, to July 1, 1943; Series F, $4 920,000, dated 


j July 1, 


the 


Third-class rating and rate applied | 
under the southern classification on | 
leadite, a mineral pipe-fitting cement, 
in carloads, moving from Smyrna, Del., 
and Pembroke, Pa., to Travellers’ Rest, 
S. C., found unreasonable to the extent | 
that they exceeded fifth-class rating and 
rate. Reparation awarded. | 
No. 19824. Luke Sims et al. v. Southern 

Railway Company et al. Decided May 

16, 1928. 

Rates charged on siag, in carloads, | 
from Alabama City, Ala., to Ellijay, 
Ga., found imapplicable. Applicable | 
rates found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 19892. Phownix Horse Shoe Com- 
pany v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- | 
cago & St. Louis Railway Company i 
et al. Decided May 31, 1928. 

Rates charged on horseshoes, in car- 





nized carloads, from Cleveland, Ohio, | 
to Springfield, Mo., founr unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 


Nearing Completion 
Level of 10,360 Feet Is At- | 


tained on Way to Summit 


14,501 Feet High. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
It is probable that the work will be com- ' 
pleted in the next month. 

An attempt was made to run a line to 
the summit of Mt. Whitney, the highest 
peak in the United States, during the 
summer of 1925. The work was started 
in August, but had to be abandoned be- 
cause of the poor condition of the trail 
from Owens valley to the peak, making 
it impossible to carry camp equipment, 
food and other supplies by pack animals. ! 

After much difficulty, the camp equip- 


the backs of men to the top of the ! 
Sierras near Mt. Whitney, but the de- | 


lateness of the season made it necessary 

to abandon the work for the time being. | 
The leveling, however, in 1925, was 

carried from Owens Valley up the side | 


8,370 feet. Mr. Brittain started his ob- | 
servation at that elevation and, at the 
time of his report, had extended the 
leveling to an elevation of 10,360 feet. ! 
The last determination of the elevation 
of Mt. Whitney furnished the value of | 
14.501 feet. 

Mr. Brittain is having some of his men 
open the trail ahead of his observation ! 
party, and it is believed that, by the | 
middle of July, the peak will be reached 
with the line of levels. He reports that i 
weather conditions are excellent for the ; 
work, but that nights ere cold. This con- | 
dition, however. does not interfere with 
the party, for they live in tents and are 





Mt. Whitney is to the westward of an 


along the western flank of Owens Valley. ! 
There have been strong earthquakes in 
this valley during historic times. and 
there is geological evidence that. prior to 
the settlement of California by the white 
man, there had been strong earthquakes 
changing the elevations of the ground. 
The present leveling is designed to 
furnish a basis for detecting the direc- 
tion and amount of change in elevation 
along the line from the railroad station 
at Lone Pine to the summit of Mt. Whit- 
ney. Metal tablets are set in rock or | 





line of levels and the elevation of each | 


; is determined with great accuracy. 


Should an earthquake occur in the 
Owens valley region, another line of 
levels can be run to check the elevations | 
of these tablets. The exact location of 
the ground which has been disturbed by 
the earthquakes can be detected by not- 
ing the differences in elevation of the : 
bench marks. 

The elevation of Mt. Whitney was de- 
termined by an engineer of the Geolog- 
ical Survey 23 vears ago., It was a 
good line of levels and, if any decided | 
changes in the elevation of Mt. Whitney 
have occurred since that early work was 
done, the new line of levels will detect 
them. 

The present leveling to the summit of | 
Mt. Whitney is a part of a project which 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey has been 
engaged in for the last five years in 
studying earth movements in regions of 
earthquake activity. 

This work is done in cooperation with 
the advisory committee in seismology of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
The chairman of that committee is Dr. 
A. L. Day, director of the geophysical 


| laboratory of that institution. 


St. Paul Road Seeks 
To Sell Certificates 


To Buy Equipment 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & | 
Pacific Railroad has requested authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the issue and sale of $8,911,000 
of 4% per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates at 97.55 per cent of principal and 


Company, Inc., the highest bidder. 
The St. Paul’s application to the Com- 
mission, made public June 15 in Finance 


other bid was 95.511 per cent, received ° 
from the Bankers Trust Company on 
behalf of a group consisting of the 
Bankers Trust Company, Brown Broth- 
ers & Company, Kissell, Kinnicutt & | 
Company, Evans, Stillman & Company, |! 
and Harrison, Smith & Company. The 
proceeds of the certificate issue will be 
applied to the purchase of equipment | 
costing $12,223,358. 

Purehase of the equipment will be |! 
issuance of the trust cer- 
tificates in four series; Series E in the 
principal amount of $2,535,000, dated 
July, 1928, and maturing in annual in- 
stallments of $169,000 from July 1, 1929, 





July 1, 1928, and maturing in annual in 
stallments of $328,009 from July 1, 1929. 
to July 1, 1943; Series G, $871,000, dated | 

1928, and maturing in annual ' 
installments of $67,000 from July 1, 
1929, to July 1, 1941; and Series H, 
$585,000, dated July 1, 1928, and ma- 
turing in annual installments of $45,000 | 
from July 1, 1929, to July 1, 1941, 


, ments to 


' series, 
| stantly importuned to issue special post- 


Brisa 
DaiLy 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
ey THe UNITED STATES 


Service 


Yazoo Line Is Given 
Authority to Issue 
Improvement Bonds 


Securities Will Be Delivered 
to Illinois Central at Par 
In Payment of Ad- 


vances. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


; on June 15 made public its report and 


order in Finance Decket No. 6877 
authorizing the Yazoo & Mississip™ 
Valley Railroad to issue $2,374,000 of 
5 pes cent gold improvement bonds, to 
be d2lLvered at par to the Illinois Cen- 


| tral Railroad in payment of advances. 


The text of the report by Division 4, 
cated June 8, follows: 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road Company, a common carrier by rail- 
road engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under 
secticy 20a of the interstate commerce 
act to issue $2,374,000 of 5 per cent gold 
Improvement bonds, series Y. No ob- 
jection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 

Improvements Made. 

Between January 1, 1925, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, the applicant expended 
$2,949,455.36 for additions and better- 
roadway and $58,808.32 for 
additions and betterments to equipment, 


‘ credited to the equipment account be- 
| cause of equipment retired or transferred 


to other classes, making a net increase 
in the capital accounts of $2,374,000. The 
expenditures were made from funds ad- 
vanced by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, which controls the applicant 
through the Mississippi Valley Company. 

To reimburse its treasury for these 


| expenditures the applicant proposes to 
| issue 


$2,374,000 of gold improvement 
bonds and to-deliver them at par to the 
Illinois Central in payment of an equa! 
amount of advances. Under subdivision 


| (2) of section 6 of article 1 of the gold 


improvement-bond mortgage dated Sep- 
tember 29, 1914, and the supplemental 
agreement dated June 28, 1916, made by 
the applicant to the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, bonds may be 
issued for the purpose of reimbursing 


, the treasury for expenditures of the ni- 
; ture indicated above. 


The proposed bonds will be designaist 
series Y, will be issued as coupon bonds 
in the denomination of $1,000, and as 
registered bonds in the denomination of 
$1,000 or in multiples thereof. The cou- 
pon bonds will be dated January 1, 1915, 


' and the registered bonds will be dated 


as provided in the mortgage, will bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on Jan- 
uary 1 and July 1 in each year, and will 


, mature January 1, 1934. 


We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 


| is for lawful objects within its corporate 


purposes, and compatible with the public 
interest, which are necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 


' performance by it of service to the pub- 


lic 2s a common earrier, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and (b) is reasonably necessary 
and appropriate for such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered.® 


Commission Will Study 
German Agriculture 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


Olsen said. Going to Germany about the 
middle of July, the American group will 


| remain into September, and at the con- 


clusion of the work a report with ree- 
ommendations will be made to the Rep- 
krations Commission. 

Organization of the farm study is 
wholly within the hands of Dr. Warrcn, 
who is naming the men to form the in- 
vestigating group, Mr. Olsen declared. 
The Reparations Com icon asked Dr. 
Warren to undertake the work and when 
he accepted gave him full authority to 
form his own committee. 

Particular effort will be made io de- 
termine what service is being given to 
German farmers by their Government 
and what advantageous services might 
be introduced. The German Govern- 
ment, according to Mr. Olsen, has in- 
dicated its sympathy with the move- 
ment, and will cooperate unofficially. 

The commission, Mr. Olsen said, will 
consist of 10 or 11 men. Included in this 
number, besides the chairman, Dr. Wary 
ren, are: the dean of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural College, W. W. Mumford; the 
director of the New York Agricultural 


: Experiment Station, F. B. Morrison, and 


two professors in Dr. Warren’s Depart- 
ment at Cornell, F. A. Pearson and H. 
A. Ross. Mr. Olsen declared that par- 
ticular attention probably would be 
given to livestock problems. 


Number of Employes 
Of Railroads Declines 
The number of employes reported by 


Class © railways as of the middle of 
March, 1928, was 1,626,407, and their 


| \ total compensation was $237,634,118, ac- 
Authority Requested for Issue | 


cording to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s monthly compilation of rail- 


| way wage statistics. 


Compared with the returns for the 
corresponding month of last year the 


' summary for March shows for every re- 


porting group a decrease in the number 
of employes, and in the average number 


| of hours of all employes per workin, 


day. The total number decreased 104,- 
254, or 6.02 per cent. The total com- 
pensation decreased 4.82 per cent. 


International Reply Mail 
Carried by Special Coupon 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

and suitable for postal purposes, re- 
quires much consideration on the part 
of the Department as well as at the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, where 
the actual work of engraving and print- 
ing the stamps is performed. 

Even since the first commemorative 
issue of 18938, known as the Columbian 
the Department is being con- 


age stamps for one thing or another. 
During the present fiscal year, no less 
than 50 such requests and recommenda- 


| tions have been received. 


Many persons have wanted an 
ternational Stamp” that could be sent 
to any foreign country for reply post- 
age. These individuals probably were 
not aware that international reply cou- 
pons are available for this purpose, 
which provide for the necessary account- 
ing of the stamp revenue between (tite 
various foreign countries. 


“In- 





AUTHORIZED 
PUBLISHED 


—— 


STtaveEMENTS ONLY Are Presented HEREIN, 
WitrHout COMMENT BY 


PEEING 


Tus Unitep States DaILy 


Banking 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURD 


_—— 


Claims 


Director of Iowa Utilities Committee 


Deseribes Result of Text 


“Unfair” Material 
Was Eliminated 


Task of Having Objectionable 
Data Removed Left to Local 
Power Companies. 


At the hearing on May 15 before 
@ the Federal_-Trade Commission in 
its investigation of public utilities, 

Joe Carmichael, director of the Iowa 

Committee on Public Service Infor- 

mation, testified as to activities of 

his organization, including two sur- 
veys made of text books in the 

State. Excerpts from transcript of 

Mx. Carmichael’s testimony follows: 

Q. Is there any part of your testimony 
you wish to explain or wish to make any 
statement about? 

A. No, sir. I saw the record this 
morning of my testimony of yesterday 
and I should certainly like an oppor- 
tunity if nothing more, to correct some 
of the grammar. It is not my grammar 
that I desire to correct. 

Q. Beg pardon? 


A. It is not my grammar I desire to | 


correct nor yours. 

Q. I am relieved to hear you say it is 
not mine, but I will say if you desire to 
correct all the grammar in this record 
you will have some task. 

The Commissioner. We are not in- 
vestigating grammar. 

Q. You seem to have a good deal of 
information regarding the tax conditions 
and living conditions in Georgia. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And marketing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The Commissioner: We will adjourn 

w until next Tuesday morning, May 15, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Joe Carmichael was called at a wit- 
ness by the Commission on May 15 and 
testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Healy: 
Where do you live A. Des Moines, Iowa. 

Q. You are connected with the State 
Utility Information Bureau? 

A. I am director of the Iowa Commit- 
tee on Public Utility Information. 

Q. How long have you been connected 
Zo that Committee? A. January 1, 

Q. Is that when it was arganized? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What had been your occupation 

prior to that time? A. I had been in the 
newspaper business. 
* Q. Had you been a manager or an 
editor of a newspaper? A. City editor 
about 18 years and advertising manager 
about two years. 

Q. Do you have a wide acquaintance 
among newspaper men of the State? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you ever an officer in any 
State press association? 

A. Not in a State press association; 


I was president of the Tri-City Press | 


Club. 


_Q. Was there a State press organiza- 
tion? A. Yes, sir. 
; Q. Were you a member of it? A. No, 
ir. 


Q. Who first said anything to you | 


_s the formation of this Committee? 
and Power Company of Davenport. 

Q. Who were they? 

A. Mr. Harvey Weeks, secretary and 
treasurer at that time of the Tri-State 
Railway, which is a subsidiary of the 
United. Mr. B. J. Denham, who is presi- 
dent of the Tri-City Railway, Mr. F. J. 
Hanlon, of Bay City, of the United Light 
Company. 

Q. Did you learn that the organization 
was based to some extent, or the Com- 


mitee was based to some extent, upon the | 


Illinois Committee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That it was modeled on the IIli- 
nois Committee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which had been in existence for 
some time? A. About two years, I think. 

Q. Did you learn that that Committee 
had been inaucurated or promoted by Mr. 
Insull? A. No, I did not. 

Q. And you have also learned that 
most of thess other State bureaus are 
modeled on the Illinois Bureau? A. I 
cannot answer that. : 

Q. You are still in existence; 
render an annual report, do you not? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Your membership is made up of 
#ompanies in Iowa? A. Yes, sir. 


Committee Represents 
Eighty Companies 
Q. 


you 
& 


A. No, sir. 

Q. It takes in all of the electric light 
companies in the State. <A. Electric 
light and power, gas, and electric rail- 


way. 

Q. Telephone? A. No, sir. 

Q. How many members have you got? 

A. About 80, I think, including all of 
them. Some of the companies are rep- 
resented as individual companies, al- 
though they belong to some group, the 
United Light Company, there are six or 
seven of them. And there are also some 
gas companies that are members, they 
are also members of holding companies. 

_Q. Are there some group organiza- 
tions or some groups of utilities in lowa? 
A. There are. 

Q. Are a good many of them con- 
trolled or grouped in one ownership, or 
one management? A. Yes, sir. 

4 Q. How many? 

A. I can list them; about seven or 
eight. 

Q. What is the largest number of com- 
panies that makes up a single group, if 
you can tell us? 

A. The United Light and Power Com- 
pany. 

Q. Do you know where their headquar- 
ters are? A. Operating headquarters at 
Davenport. 

Q. Are they allied with some other 
group outside the State? 

A. That is the name of the group 
which is known all over the territory 
which they serve. 

Q. You have an executive committee? 
A. Yes, sir. A governing board, we 
call it. 

Q. About how much money do you 
handle in the course of a year? 

; A. About $27,000 for the last year or 
wo. 

Q. And it has been increased from 
time to time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was your office force or or- 
ganization at the outset? A. Myself as 
directcr, and a stenographer on part 
time, and one office girl who read papers. 

Q. What is it now? 

A. Thore are four of us regularly. I 
have an assistant, two office girls—that 


Several officers of the United Light | 


| 
Is there any character of mem- 
bers other than company membership? | 











makes up the four of us, and extra help 
we employ from time to time as we 
need it. 

Q. What is the name of your as- 
sistant? A. Rodney Q. Selby. 

Q. He is a lawyer? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Doing newspaper work? A, Yes, 
sir. 
Q. When this committee was organized 
was one of the purposes of it as stated 


| to you to establish friendly relations 


with newspapers? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And with the public in general? 


| A. Make friends with the public. 


Q. It was moreover called an informa- 
tion’ bureau? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And the principal purpose of it, I | 


judge, was to disseminate information 


| eoncerning the utilities who made up its | 
A. Yes, sir. | 


membership, is that right? 

Q. And you have been disseminating 
that information as assiduously as you 
could ever since? A. Yes, sir. 


| Survey of Text Books 


In Schools Made 


Q. You were not organized very long 
before you made a survey of the text 
books of the State? A. About two years, 
I think. I think our first survey was 
made in 1924. 

Q. Who made it? A. My assistant. — 

Q. Did he make a report? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you send a copy of that report 
into the Illinois committee? A. I im- 
agine I did; I don’t remember. 

Q. You learned that about the same 
time the Illinois committee was making 
a similar survey? A. I think that we 
made ours first. 

Q. Didn’t you learn at some time that 
the N. E. L. A. or some organization was 
inaugurating a nation-wide survey of 
textbooks on utility subjects? A. No. 

Q. Was your first survey made in con- 
nection with any program? A. No. 


Q. Or a program of any other State? | 


A. No. . 
Q. How did you happen to make it? 
A. It was suggested to me by some- 


' one, I do not know who it was, it was a 
meeting we had in St. Louis, someone | 
brought up the matter of textbooks and | 


called attention to the fact that some of 
them were unfair, and when I went back 


to the office we started a survey to find | 


out what was used in Iowa. 

Q. You don’t know who made that 
suggestion now, do you? A. No, I do 
not. 

Q. When did you make the second sur- 
vey? A. We have just completed it. 

Q. Who made it for you? 
Selby. 

Q. Anybody else? A. No. 

Q. Where is the second report? 
have it here. 

Q. Did you get any information about 


| the surveys that were being made in 


other States? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What States did you hear from? 


A. I remember Illinois and Iowa, Illi- | 


nois and Missouri particularly. I do 


not know what other States there were. | 
Q. Now, what did you do after you | 


Let me 
It was found, was it not, 


had this survey completed? 
ask you first: 


that in some of the textbooks there were | 


statements regarded by your people as 
unfair and untrue? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Your committee took some steps, 
did it not, to have the 
matter corrected or eliminated? 
that I know of. 

Q. Now, Mr. Carmichael, didn’t your 
people there, the local electric light com- 
panies, have State school boards ap- 


proached on the subject of these text- | 
may 
have; we sent the report out to our local | 


books? A. The local companies 


executives. 
Survey Report Sent 


To Local Executives 


Q. Why was the report sent to the 
local executive ? 


A. So that they would know what | 


textbooks were in their territory. 

Q. Why did you want them to have 
that information? 

A. So that they could take any action 


| they saw fit to call it to the attention | 
| of the school board. | 
| Q. And as a matter of fact many of 

! them did call it to the attention of the 


school board, did they not? 
know. I left it with them. 

Q. Do you remember writing a letter 
to Mr. Lytle who was connected with the 


A. I do not 


Illinois Committee, stating that the ef- | 


forts made through the local managers 


| had been successful in connection with 
| these text books? 


A. I don’t remember the letter. 
have. 
Q. I may be wrong about that, Mr. 


I may 


Carmichael, but just look at document | 
No. 1287 and tell me if you didn’t write | 
that letter to Mr. Richardson at Phila- 
| delphia, Document 1287. May. 5, 1925? 


A. It looks like mine, yes, sir. 

Q. All right. You say: “Where text 
books which were grossly unfair and did 
not give the private ownership side of 
the question were used in the high 
schools, we took the matter up with 
school officials, either locally or indi- 
rectly.” Was that true? 

A. Yes, we took it up through the local 
manager; I don’t remember of taking it 
up personally. 

You say here you took it up in 
some instances directly? A. That is 
what it says. : 

Q. Wasn’t that true, Mr. Carmichael? 
A. I don’t remember of having taken it 
up with any of them directly. 

Q. Of course 1925 was nearer to the 
time the matter was attended to, than 
the present time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So your memory may have been 
better than it is now? A. It may have 
been. 

Q. Then you say “In nearly every in- 
stance where such text books were used, 
they were removed and placed on the 
library shelves for use as reference mat- 
ters only”? 

A. I remember discussing the subject 
at various times with managers, and 
some of them may have done that di- 
rectly. 

Q. You knew at the time you wrote 


this letter that these text books had | 
been removed and placed on the library | 


shelves, did you not? 

A. Evidently, from the letter. 

Q. In some cases the letter says, the 
local managers or ourselves took the 
matter up with the superintendent, 
principals or instructors in civics and 
economics, in other cases we brought the 
matter to the attention of the members 
of the school board. Was all of that 
true? <A. It probably is. 


Q. Just read me the next to the last | 


paragraph so that it will appear in the 
record. 


A. “We continued to watch this mat- | I got quite a number of copies—40 or 50, | Mllinois 


A. Mr. | 


A. I! 


objectionable | 
A. Not | 


Book Surveys | 


| Professors Invited 
To Power Conference 


Member of Staff of State Col- 
lege Paid to Report on 
Comparative Rates. 


ter closely, and got reports from time 
to time on new text books used. We 
have the matter pretty well in hand, and 
do not intend to let any of these bugs 
| Slip anything over on us.” 

Mr. Healy: I am returning this ex- 
hibit to the reporter, 1387. Is not this 
Document 1287 the one that transmitted 
to Mr. Richardson this document, which 
is marked 1184, headed “Mr. Joe Car- 





michael, Director of the Ohio Committee | 


on Public Utility Information?” 
A. Yes, sir, that looks like a copy of 
| the report—of the first report. 
Q. Did you send a copy of that first 
report with this letter, 1287, to Major 
' Richardson ? 


A. I don’t know whether this copy ac- 


companied that letter or not. 

Q. But at any rate it was the only re- 
; port which had been made on the text 
| books up to May 5, 1925? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that if you sent any copy of the 
report to Mr. Richardson it must have 
been this one? A. Yes, sir, it must have 
been this one. 

Q. And that tells the matter more in 


done regarding 
imagine so. 
Q. Yes. 


the matter? 


A. & 


No. 1184. There you give the names 
of some of the books that 
a A. Yes, sir. 
ticn that the men who are actually in the 
knowledge and are locally 
| could accomplish more by mailing the 
plan direct to 
could be done by any campaign against 
| the books? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ido not know whether you recog- 
nize the handwriting in the pencil note 


G.” and is addressed to “J. M. B.?” 
No, sir. 


| gests that it might be undertaken na- 
| tionally. 


Pamphlets and Papers 
Distributed to Schools 


you have also distriouted to the schools 
in Iowa various pamphlets and papers 


| not? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, what are those pamphlets or 


| of all the textbooks or pamphlets of any 
sort that have been distributed in Iowa 
to the schools and colleges. 

A. Our national bulletins on manu- 


dated schools. 
other pamphlets to the high schools ex- 
cept our weekly or biweekly bulletin 
| called “The Hawk Eve Utilities” when 
they requested it. We do not send the 


less they request it. 

Q. How many of those educational 
bulletins have there been? A. 
we get out about 20,000 anyhow. 

Q. Let us take them up by subjects. 
Has there been more than one bulletin 
on gas? A. It has been revised each 
| year. 
| Q. And distributed to the schools and 

high schools? A. High schools and con- 
| solidated schools. 





to except to these high schools and con- 
| solidated schools; has it gone into the 
colleges? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Has it gone into the libraraies? A. 
Yes—I think so. 
Q. Has it gone to civic organizations 
such as chambers of commerce? A. Not 
unless they ask for it. 
@. Did you send out something in- 
forming the various school boards that 
yeu had such a bulletin? 
A. We first sent a letter to each prin- 
cipal enclosing a copy of each additional 
| bulletin, 
| carefully and if they wanted them for 
their schools, for their civics and science 
|; Classes we would be glad to furnish 
them. 
Q. Now take the second printing or 

the second ¢dition, which would be the 
| first revision, how many copies of that 
; Were distributed to the schools? 


each year. Another thing we did in 
that same connection, we kept a list of 
all schools which ordered bulletins fre- 
quently. If a principal did not ask. for 
them we would send out copies to the 
local managers, asking them to call the 
attention of the school officers to them, 
and if they wanted them we could send 
them to them, and we advertised them 
also in the magazines. 

Q. So the idea of it is that these might 
be used in the schools, you adopted cer- 
| tain methods of bringing their existence 
| to the knowledge of the teachers? A. 
Yes, sir. 


Placed Advertisements 


| In Teachers’ Magazines 


Q. You advertised in teacher’s mag- 
| azines that you had such things? A. We 
placed ads in the teachers’ magazine. 

Q. You wrote to the principals and 
some teachers that you had such pam- 
phlets ready? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in those instances where they 
did not ask for them you had the local 
manager go in and interview the teacher, 
is that so? A. Yes. 

Q. You had a follow-up letter in be- 
tween? . 

A. We sent a follow-up letter in about 
a month or six weeks and then had the 
local managers see them. 

Q. Well, that kind of a request com- 
ing from a teacher you really did not re- 
gard as a spontaneous thing, did you? 

A. Not at all spontaneous. We called 
their attention to them. 

Q. Do you know whether any copies 
of the book by a man named Mayor 
called “Niagara in Politics,” 
that was distributed to member com- 
panies or libraries in, your State? A. I 
do not know. I have a copy. 

Q. Do you know whether the so-called 
Smithsonian bulletin on Niagara pre- 
pared by S. S. Wyer have been given any 
distribution in your State? 

A. I have copies; I think I got a copy— 





| Balance previous day... 


detail, does it not, as to just what was } 


Well, this was found in the 
Pennsylvania office, and it is Document | 





were eX- | 


| 522 of the Tariff 
acquainted | 


the school boards than | 


| cable tra 


which is marked 1183 and signed “PP. H. | 
AS | 
| Belgium (belga) 
Q. That is memorandum for Mr. Glads- | i 
den commenting on your report and sug- | 


Q. Now in addition to undertaking to | 
get rid of these objectionable textbooks | 


dealing with utility subjects, have you | 


textbooks? I want you to give us a list | 


| China (Hong Kong dollar) 
| China (Shanghai tael) 


biweekly bulletin to the high schools un- | 


I think | 


Q. Where else has that bulletin gone | send them 


asking them to look over them |} 





| special 
| things of that kind under our subjects 


mailing list for those has been growing out the file and send them to him with 


| that information? 





whether | 





AY, JUNE 16, 1928 


Public Utilities 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 13. 
Made Public June 15, 1928. 


Receipts, 
Customs receipts....... 
Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax........ 
Miscellaneous Inter- 

nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,615.867.35 


7,494,423.76 


1,282,687.63 


Total ordinary receipts 


38,724,053.84 


Expenditures. 


| General expenditures... 
| Interest on public debt.. 
| Refunds of receipts..... 
|} Panama Canal 


Operations in special ac- 
COURS c.6c ei evavceens 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 


| Civil service retirement 


63,906.25 
Investment of trust funds 
Total ordinary expendi- 
BUFOBc vc cccecvvcere 
Other public debt ex- 
1,111,048.55 


1,571,765.10 | 


11,964,743.84 | 


26,759,310.00 | though showing no change from the pre- | 
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Finance 


Dollar Volume of Trade Shows Increase 
As Measured by Value of Check Payments 


New Building Contracts Greater in Number Than in Pre- 
ceding Week or Same Period Last Year. 


Measured by check payments, the dol- 
lar volume of trade in the week ended 
June 9 was greater than in either the 
preceding week or the corresponding 
period of last year, according to the 


weekly statement of the Department of | 


Commerce, made public June 16. 
Operating activity in steel plants, al- 


ceeding week, was higher than a year 
ago. The volume of new building con- 


| tracts awarded during the week averaged 
| higher than in either the preceding week 


| or the corresponding period of last year. | 


Wholesale prices were generally lower 


than in the previous week and higher | 


than a year ago. ‘ 


Prices for cotton, although showing no 


| change from the previous week, averaged 


31,169 2 | . 7 . . | 
61,169.1 | steel prices, declining from the previous | 


155,369.64 | 


8,653,656.29 | 


,959,349.00 | 


38,724,053.84 


The accumulative figures, together 


| with the comparative analysis of receipts 


and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Foreign Exchange | 


New 
serve 


York, 
Bank 
to the Secret: 


15.—The Federal Re- 


June 
E York, today certified 


N« 


' lowing: 


And it is Mr. Selby’s recommenda- | 


In pursuance of the provision of Section 
Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of m and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we hi ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
> in the fore 
rencies are shown below: 
Country. 
Austria (schilling) . 


assess 


Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (Krone) 


| ISngland (pound sterling) 


Winland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 


| Greece (drachma) 


Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (ira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 

Sw rland (franc) 9. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7606 
50.4196 


AAA ; China (Mexican dollar) 
| factured gas and electricity have gone to | 
| the high schools of the State and consoli- | 
I do not think I sent any | 


China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Ss 2»nore (S. S.) dollar 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso) (gold) . 
Rrazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) ; 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver . 


out. Whether 
any of Wyer’s I do not remember. 
was some time ago. 

Q. Do you think of any other books 
on utility subjects or any other pam- 


It 


phlets that you have given any circula- | 


tion to in your State? A. 
schools. 


Q. No, anywhere in the State? 


Not in high 


A. Yes, quite a few to the colleges, | 
particularly the State University and the | 
Iowa State College at Ames on their re- | 
| quest. 


Q. Now, what pamphlets or text books 
have you distributed to these colleges? 


higher than a year ago, while iron and 


week, were lower also than in the same 
week of 1927. 
higher than in either period. 

Loans and discounts of Federal 
serve member banks averaged lower than 
in the preceding week but were greater 
than a year ago. Loans to brokers and 
dealers by Federal reserve member banks 
in New York City again expanded. Stock 


prices averaged lower than in the previ- | 





Copper prices averaged | a 
| primary markets were 
re- | 


ous week but were higher than a year 
ago. 

Interest rates on time money, although 
showing no change from the previous 
week, were higher than in the same week 
last year, while bond prices, reflecting 
higher interest rates, averaged lower 
than in the preceding week, but were 
still slightly above the level of a year 
ago. Interest rates on call money showed 
no change from the preceding week but 
were higher than a year ago. 

The output of bituminous coal during 
the week ended June 2 was smaller than 
in the previous week but showed no 
change from the corresponding week of 
1927. Lumber production during the 
same period recorded declines from both 
the preceding week and the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 

Petroleum production expanded slightly 
over the preceding week but was smaller 
than a year ago. Receipts of wheat at 
lower than in 
either the previous week or the same 
week of last year. 

Cattle receipts were likewise smaller 
than in either prior period, with receipts 
of hogs being smaller than in either the 
previous week or the corresponding week 
of 1927. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


(Weeks ended Saturday. 


June 
9 
1928. 
Steel operations 104.0 
Lituminous-coal production . 
Lumber production bee wide 
Leehive production ‘ 


coke 


| Petroleum production (daily av.) .. 


, of the Treasury the fol- | 


ign cur- | 


ht-car loadings : vee y 
g. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 8.7 
neat reecipts 


Price cotton middling ............. 
Price iron and steel composite .... 
Copper, electrolytic, price i 
Fisher's price index (1926=100) 
Bank loans and discounts, total 
Debits to individual accounts 
Interest rates, call money 


| Business failures 
| Stock prices .. 


2 | sioner 


| Federal reserve 


; $4,000,000,000, 


| War. 





Bond prices 

Interest rates, 

ratio 

Detroit employment 
*Revised. 


*144.0 


Average 1923-25=100.) 


May 
28 
1927. 
108.0 

87.0 
103.2 
51.0 
119.9 
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Savings by British 
Reach High Figure 


Report Is Given Out on Na- 


tional Movement Started 
After War. 


Savings certificates valued at 850,000,- 
000 pounds 
of which 370,000,000 
pounds are cutstanding, were sold in 
Great Britain up to March 31, 1928, ac- 
cording to a report by Trade Commis- 
Frederic E. Lee, London, made 
public June 15, in a statement by the 
Department of Commerce, describing the 


| national savings movement inaugurated 


in Great Britain shortly after the Worid 


follows: 3 
The national savings movement, which 


: | was inaugurated in Great Britain shortly | 
| maybe, not so many at the time it was | ¥ 
| published, and kept them on my desk and | 
| as we would get requests for information 

| on various public utility matters I would 

make up a bunch of these pamphlets and | 
we sent out | 


after the war has accomplished remark- 
able results. The movement, which is 


ings Committee, is based on the sale 
of interest bearing saving certificates. 
The value of certificates in the current 
series is 16 shillings or approximately 


| $4.00. 


Installment Plan Is Used. 


As many individuais wine Gesire to save | 


cannot afford to buy certificates out- 


right, local savings committees and as- | 


| sociations have been formed througnout 


the country through which these may be 
bought on the installment plan. 


tions now operating in | ‘ 
Wales, nearly 8,500 of which came into 


| existence during 1927. 


A. Educational bulletins and we kept | 


| a very complete subject file on public | 


utility subjects, keeping pampnlets and | 


articles, books, speeches, and 


file. When one of these professors who 


| Wants information on one subject or an- 
A. I do not have these figures, sir. Our | 


other comes to the office for it, we take | had been sold up to the end of December 


the articles that he wishes. 
Q. Do these professors come there for 
Q. Some 


of these pamphlets 


other 
Yes, 


State information bureaus? A. 


Q. And some of the national headquar- | 
ters of the national Electric Light As- | hu on 
| City of London associations now have | 

over 40,000 members, 4,400 having been , 


sociation? <A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Some of it by the Joint Committee | 


here at Washington? 
Q. And you in turn 


A. Yes, sir. 


what you are doing and give them sam- | 
ples of the publications, do you not? A. ! 


Yes, sir. 

Q. You mean to keep in touch, do you, 
with the other directors in other States? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And learn something about their 
methods? A. Yes, sir. 


Says Bureau Movement 
Is Not Cooperative One 

It is a cooperative movement, then, is 
it not, Mr. Carmichael, designed to cover 
this country through the different bu- 
reaus and associations? 

A. I would not call it a cooperative 
movement. We cooperate quite freely. 
They ask for information or any idea 
that we have in regard to publicity and 
we let them have it and they do the same 
for us. 

Q. There are 28 of your bureaus or- 
ganized in the country, are there not? 
A. I think the various bureaus cover 34 
or 35 or 36 States. 

Q. You all use methods more or less 
the same, don’t you? A. I imagine they 
are similar to ours. 

Q. Do you remember when your com- 
mitiee was formed, whether you got any 


literature of any kind from My. Oxley of 
the proposed outline of the committee 


and plan? 

A. I do not remember, sir. When our 
committee was organized I went to the 
Committee headquarters and 


The success of the national savings 
movement and the share the savings as- 


sociations have in it may ve judged by | 


figures recently giver at a mecting of 


the City of London Savings Committee. | 


Up to March 31, 1928, the total value of 
savings certificates sold over 850 million 


pounds sterling, of which 3870 million | 
In the city of , 
| London alone over 14 million certificates 


pounds are outstanding. 


last. During 1927 1,317,000 savings cer- 


| tificates were sold in London, of which 


A. Quite frequently. | 
and | 
speeches are obtained or sent to you by 


number 505,000 or over 38 per cent of 
the total, were through the London sav- 
ings associations alone. 


country the national savings certificates 


| sold by means of these local associations 


inform them of | 


throughout England and Wales reach the | 


huge total of 323 million pounds. The 


added during 1927. 


. . | 
In emphasizing the importance of na- | 
| tional savings, the president of the Na- . 
recently | 


tional Savings Committee 
stressed the necessity of having new 
capital for the re-invigoration of indus- 
tries at home and for lending abroad to 
potential buyers of British goods. 


coming. 


spent several days there going over their | 


methods. 


Q. Now have you told us, and if you ; 
have not I wish you would, of all of the | 


pamphlets, the details of all+ pamphlets 


| and textbooks or books of any kind deal- ; 
, ing with utility subjects to which you ; ij 
| have given circulation in the State of 
: lowa? | 
| A. No; we get out reports on our cities ! 


and towns, reports visiting of cities and 
towns, for electric service, gas and all 
that sort of-thing, then a list of the 
companies and towns tat those com- 
panies serve. We get a similar report 
out on the gas industry. We get a re- 
port out on municipal ownership, a list 


of towns which have municipal owner- | 
which ‘generate their own energy, ! 


ship, 
those which buy wholesale, thuse which 


abandoned the plants and the reasons | 


the rates in 
Then we had 


therefor, a list showing 
municipalities and towns. 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


sterling, or approximately | 


The full text of the statement , 
| the United States under the terms of 


There | 
are more than 27,00G of these associa- | 
England and | 





If this per- ; 
centage holds good for the rest of the : 


In ; § 
the opinion of the committee the country ; | 
is not saving as much as it should, if | 
the necessary capital for both foreign 
and domestic projects is to be forth- | 


Payments Received 
On War Obligations 


Treasury Department An- 
nounces Semi-annual Re- 
ceipts from 15 Countries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Czechoslovakia: The sixth semiannual 
installment of principal on the funded 
indebtedness of the Government of Czech- 
oslovakia to the United States under 
the terms of the debt settlement approved 
by the act of May 3, 1926. The payment 
amounting to $1,500,000 was made in 
cash, 

Estonia: The fifth semiannual pay- 
ment on account of the funded indebted- 
ness of the Government of Estonia to 


the debt settlement approved by the Act 
of April 380, 1926. The payment 
amounted to $100,000, which was made 


: | in cash. The balance will be funded in 
under the direction of the national Sav- ; 


accordance with the option given the 
Government of Esthonia in the debt 
settlement agreement. 


Finland: The eleventh semiannual 


| payment of interest on the funded in- ! 
Government of Fin- : 


debtedness of the 
land to the United States under the 
terms of the debt settlement approved 
by the Act of March 12, 1924. The total 
payment amounted to $131,460, which 
was made in cash. 

Hungary: The ninth semiannual pay- 
ment of interest on the funded indebt- 
edness of the Government of Hungary 
to the United States under the terms of 


| 
| 
| 


| 





the debt settlement aproved by the Act : 


of May 238, 1924. The total payment 
amounted to $29,133.01 which was 
made in cash. 

Latvia: The fifth semiannual pay- 
ment on account of the funded indebted- 
ness of the Government of Latvia to 
the United States under the terms of 
the debt settlement approved by the Act 
of April 20, 1926. The payment amounted 
to $46,C.“ and was made in cash. The 
balance will be funded in accordance 


| Government. 


Rights of Claimants 
Against Government 
Depend on Congress 


Decisions of Court of Claims 
Not Binding But Usually 
Followed, Says Repre- 
sentative Barbour. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


(2) the appropriation bill for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce 
and Labor; (3) Interior Department ap- 


; propriation bill; (4) bill appropriating 


for independent offices, embracing the 
various independent establishments 
such as the Shipping Board, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and so on; (5) 
the War Department appropriation bill; 
(6) the bill appropriating for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments; (7) 
the appropriation bill for the District 
of Columbia; (8) the Department of 
Agriculture ,appropriation bill; (9) the 
Navy Department appropriation bill; 
(10) the legislative appropriation bill, 
covering Congress and the Library of 
Congress; (11) the second deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

After an appropriation is made by 
Congress and the bill carrying it is ap- 
proved by the President, making it a law, 
it can be used in whole or in part with- 
out respect to the question of previous 
authorization for the appropriation. 

Congress cannot bind its successor. 
There are, of course, fixed charges as 
permanent running appropriations pro- 
vided in past legislation, but Congress 
can appropriate or refuse to appropriate 
or curtail an appropriation as it sees fit, 
irrespective of action of a previous Con- 
gress. 

Running Appropriations. 

Congresses can decline to appropriate 
to carry out a law of a previous Con- 
gress. Each Congress is the sole judge 
of its appropriations. 

Contractors have the right to seek re- 
dress in the Federal courts, with particu- 
lar reference to the Court of Claims, 
which hears causes against the Federal 
Their position would be 
the same as if the Government were a 
private concern, with this difference: In 
case of judgment the claimants could ob- 
tain the relief sought from a private con- 
cern, if that private concern has assets} 
while the Government, through Congress, 


| could pay or not as Congress may or 


may not see fit. 

It would be a matter for the courts and 
subject to the will of Congress as to 
payment in case of judgment for the 
eontractor. Congress generally follows 
the decision of the Court of Claims, how- 
ever, when it renders judgment in favor 
of a claimant. 


with the option given the Government of 
Latvia in the debt settlement agreement. 

Lithuania: The eighth semiennual 
payment of interest, except that part to 
be funded, and the fourth annual install- 
ment of principal on the funded in- 
debtedness of the Government of Lithu- 
ania to the United States under the 
terms of the debt settlement approved by 
the Act of December 22, 1924. The total 
payment amounted to $82,072, of which 
$48,564.90 was for interest and $3,507.50 
for principal. The payment was made 
in cash. The balance of the interest 
amounting to $44,542.50 will be funded 
in accordance with the option given the 
Government of Lithuania in the debt 
settlement agreement. 


Poland: The seventh semiannual pay- 


ment on account of the funded indebt- 
edness of the government of Poland to 
the United States under the terms of the 
debt settlement approved by the Act of 
December 22, 1924. The payment 
amounted to $1,250,000, which was made 
in cash. The balance due will be funded 
in accordance with the option given the 
government of Poland in the debt set- 
tlement agreement. F 

Rumania: The third annual install- 
ment of principal on the funded indebt- 
edness of the government of Rumania 
to the United States under the terms of 
the debt settlement approved by the Act 
of May 3, 1926. The paymer-t amounting 
to $400,000 was made in cash. 

Yugoslavia: The third annual install- 
ment of principal on the funded indebted- 
ness of the government of Yugoslavia 
(Serbs, Croats and Slovenes) to the 
United States under the terms of the 
debt settlement of May 3, 1926. The 
payment amounting to $200,000 was 
made in cash. 

The obligations of the United States 
accepted in connection with the British 
and Belgium payments have been can- 
celed and retired and the public debt re- 
duced accordingly. 


Economics 


Do you know some one interested in that sub- 
ject? If so, one of the most fruitful publications 
for him would be The United States Daily. 


Listen to some evidence from 


H. G. Moulton, 
Director of the Brookings 


Institute of Economics 


“Enclosed find subscription to The United 
States Daily for one year effective April 1. 


“The Institute of Economics has been a sub- 


scriber for two years, but the paper is in so much 
demand around the office that I do not get a 


chance to read it regularly. Please have my per- 


sonal subscription sent to my home. 


” 


Tell your economic-minded friend about Mr. 
Moulton’s experience with The Daily, and sug- 
gest that he ask us for a sample copy or two. 
We'll send them, gladly. 


The Gnited States Baily 





Herrin, Berna 
States Daily 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, 
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Trade Marks 
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Patents _ Beverage Mixers 


Differences in Products 
Use of Mark by Two Manufacturers 


Registration Granted 


To Name “Bell Brand” 


Designations to Be Used on 
Drugs and Other Chemical 
Preparations. 


Brut CxHemicat Co., INc., V. WILDMAN. 
OpposiTION No. 5953. ASSISTANT CoM- 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Applicant was allowed registration of 
a trade markconsisting of the notation 
“Bell Brand” and a pictorial represen- 
tation of a bell, over opposer's similar 
mark for goods having different descrip- 
tive properties. 

It was shown that the word “Bell” and 
the pictorial representation were the es- 
sential features of trade marks used by 
others prior to opposer’s adoption of 
them, but for goods having different de- 
scriptive properties. 


It was also stated that “Bell” was not , 


the salient feature of the opposer's name, 
“Bell Chemical Company, Inc.” 


Henry B. Floyd for Bell Chemical 


Company, Inc.; Murray & Zugelter for | 


Wildman. 

The full text of the decision of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

Each of the parties appeals from the 
decision of the Examiner of Interferences. 

The avplicant, Earl Wildman, alleges 
that the Examjner of Interferences erred 
in his decision in the following partic- 
ulars: z 

1. The Examiner of Interferences 
erred in sustaining the notice of opposi- 
tion as to spirits of camphor, camphor- 
ated oil, witch hazel, bay rum and moth 
balls. 

2. The Examiner of Intereferences 
erred in holding that spirits of camphor 
and camphorated oil possess the same 
descriptive properties as camphor ice 


hazel and bay rum possess the fame de- 
scriptive properties as hand lotion and 
after-shave lotion and that moth balls 
possess the same descriptive properties 
as moth liquid. 

The opposer, Bell Chemical Company, 
Inc., gives the following specific grounds 
for its appeal: 

1. The Examiner of Trade Mark In- 
terferences erred in failing to sustain the 
notice of opposition as to all of 
goods named in the application to regis- 
ter the alleged trade mark. 

2. The Examiner of Trade Mark In- 
terferences erred in failing to hold that 
all of the goods of the applicant are of 


the same descriptive properties as. the | 


goods of the opposer. 

3. The Examiner of Trade Mark 
terferences erred in not holding that the 
word “Bell” is the trade mark of the 
opposer and provides full identity for it 
independent of other words or legends. 

4. The Examiner of Trade Mark 
terferences erred in holding that the 
sometimes used in association with its 
products forms a basis for a right of 
registration in the applicant. 

The applicant seeks to register 
dise specified in his 


application, said 


ivade mark consisting of the words “Bell | 
Brand” and a pictorial representation of | 


2 bell. The applicant disclaims the right 


Opposer Says Marks Are 
Deceptively Similar 

The registration of the applicant’s 
mark is opposed by the Bell Chemical 
Company, Inc., on the alleged grounds 
that the applicant’s mark is deceptively 

milar to the opposer’s mark consisting 
of a pictorial representation of a bell, 
end the words “Bell’s Is Best” thereon, 
being identical in 
identical in appearance, and having the 
ceptively similar mark is 


used upon 


goods of the same descriptive properties | 
as the opposer’s goods, namely, “goods | 


intended to be used in the retail drug 
store and sold over the counter thereof;” 


“that the goods upon which said Earl | 
Wilman uses said descriptively similar | 


mark are of the same identity as the 
goods now manufactured by Bell Chem- 
ical Company, Inc., with few 
tions;” “that as to such few exceptions, 


natural and probable expansion of its 


business will shortly manufacture, pack. | 
distribute and sell;” “and that said Bell | 


Chemical Company. Inc., at a date long 


anterior to that alleged by said Earl | 


Wildman as the first user of the mark 
sought to be registered had adopted and 
used its ‘Bell’ mark upon goods of the 
same descriptive properties and had es- 
tablished a large and thriving business 
for its products marked with its said 
‘Bell’ mark.” 

The Bell Chemical Company, Inc., also 
opopses the registration of the appli- 
cant’s mark on the additional ground 


that the applicant “has appropriated for | 


ond as a part of his alleged trade mark 
the distinguishing portion of the cor- 
porate name of said Bell Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc.” 

The Examiner of Interferences in his 
decision of June 13, 1927, dismissed the 


notice of opposition on the grounds that | 


the goods of the parties are not only 
vastly different in their nature and prop- 
erties, but are wholly different in their 
uses as well, 

As to the similarity of the marks, the 
Examiner of Intereferences held 
if the differences of the properties and 
uses of the goods are considered together 
with the differences in the marks, con- 
fusion in trade would not be likely. 


As to the question whether the appli- | 


cant has adopted for his mark the distin- 
guishing portion of the corporate name 
of the Bell Chemical Company, Inc., the 
Examiner of Interferences held that the 
word “Bell” alone is not sufficient to 
identify the corporation having this 
name, 


Corporate Name of Opposer 
Is Held Not.to Be a Bar 


On rehearing, the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences held that spirits of camphor 
and camphorated oil of the applicant pos- 
sess the same descriptive properties as 
camphor ice and ccamphor menthol rub of 
the opposer; also that witch hazel and 
bay rum possess the same descriptive 
properties as hand lotion and after-shave 
lotion; also that moth balls and moth 


the | a pictorial representation of a bell ex- 


| cialties. 
In- | 


In- | 


| tical 
' marks owned and in use by another and 
his | 
trade mark for the articles of merchan- | 


sound, substantially | 


excep- | 


; No. 
| Sutherland Medicine Co.; No. 28639, July 
| 21, 1896, The E. E. Sutherland Medicine 


' of a bell 


- —_——+ 


liquid posses the same descriptive prop- 
erties; and the Examiner sustained the 
opposition as to spirits of camphor, cam- 
phorated oil, witch hazel, bay rum and 
moth balls. 

Taking up the questions in the inverse 
order in which they were considered by 
the Examiner of Interferences, I must 
sustain the examiner in holding that the 
opposer’s corporate name does not nega- 
tive the applicant’s right to register the 


word “Bell,’ ’and a pictorial representa- | 


tion thereof as a trade mark. 

The word “Bell” is not the salient fea- 
ture of the opposer’s corporate name 
“Bell Chemical Company, Inc.,” and 
standing alone would signify nothing as 
identifying the opposer’s corporation, 
since it is a qualifying feature in the 


In One Oil Company v. The Lobl Manu- 
facturing Company, 368 O. G. 3). 

As to the similarity of the two marks, 
it must be held that they so nearly re- 
semble each other as to appearance, 
sound and signification as to be likely to 
cause confusion or mistake in the mind 
of the public or to deceive purchasers 
when concurrently appropriated to mer- 
chandise having the same 
properties. The essential and dominat- 
ing characteristics of each of the two 
marks are the word “Bell” or “Bell’s” 


| and the pictorial representation of a bell. 


The final question presented for deci- 





‘names of other corporations, as shown | 
by the evidence in this proceeding (Three | 


descriptive | 


Held to Warrant | 


a 


Restrictions Placed 
On Scope of Rights 


Applicant May Not Use Words 
on Goods Similar to Those 
of Opposer. 


Walker Bell (applied to goods since | 


1908). 


In each of the latter registrations the | 


name “Bell” or “Bell’s” and a pictorial 


representation of a bell constitute the | 


essential characteristics of the trade 


mark; and each of the trade marks is | 
appropriated to preparations for medici- | 


nal purposes. 


In view of the prior adoption and use | 
by others of the trade mark in issue on | 
articles of merchandise of the same gen- ° 
| eral class, it is believed that the opposer | 


has no right to oppose the registration 
of the applicant’s mark except as to its 
appropriation to the opposer’s goods, or 
to other goods having the same descrip- 
tive properties. 

The decision fi x 
tereferences, sustaining the opposition as 
to spirits of camphor, camphorated oil, 


| witch hazel, bay rum and moth balls, but 


dismissing it as to the remaining goods 


is believed to be without error, and said 


| decision is accordingly affirmed. 


sion is whether the goods of the respec- | 


| tive parties possess the same descriptive 
| properties, 


A comparison of the opposer's articles 


of merchandise, listed in his notice of op- | 


position, with the articles of merchandise 
listed in the applicant’s application. 


' shows that they are not the same, and 


the question for decision is whether the 
articles in the respective groups possess 


| the same descriptive properties. 
and camphor menthol rub; that witch | 


Claims of Bell Company 


| Held to Be Too Broad 


The opposer admits that some of the 
applicant’s goods have not the same de- 
scriptive properties as the opposer's 


goods, but contends in effect that in the 


natural expansion of its business such 
goods may hereafter be included in its 
business; that its trade mark right to the 
exclusive use of the word “Bell” and 


tends not only to the specific goods to 
which the opposer has appropriated said 
trade mark, but also to all articles of 


| merchandise within the general class of 


chemicals, medicines and pharmaccutical 
prepartions. including druggists’ spe- 
Such contention obviously is 
not supported by the law. 


Section 5 of the Trade Mark Act of 


February 20, 1925, provides: “That no | 


mark by which the goods of the owner of 
the mark may be distinguished from 
other goods of the same class shall be re- 


5 ; I : ; fused registration as a trade mark on at- 
words “Beil Chemical Company” because | 


count of the nature of such mark. Pro- 
vided, that trade marks which are inden- 
with registered or known trade 


appropriated to merchandise of the same ' 


descriptive properties, or which so nearly 
resemble a registered or known trade 
mark owned and in use by another and 
appropriated to merchandise of the same 


| descriptive properties as to be likely to 
to the exclusive use of the word “Brand.” ! 


cause confusion or mistake in the mind of 
the public or to deceive purchasers shall 
not be registered.” 

The Supreme Court in the Simplex 
C. D. 289), declared: “The mere fact that 


one person has adopted and used a trade 
mark on his goods does not prevent the 


, adoption of a different description. There 


is no property in a trade mark apart 
from the business or trade in connection 
with which it is employed.” 

The same effect is the decision of the 


: 1 | Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
same meaning; also, that the said de- 


lumbia in the case of Three in One Oil 
Company vy. The Lobl Manufacturing 
Company, supra. 

As to what constitutes goods of the 
“same descriptive properties,” the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia in 
Johnson Educator Food Company v. Syl- 
vanus Smith & Co., Inc. (137 App. D. C. 


| 107; 1912 C. D. 440), held that such goods 


“are goods in which the general and es- 
sential characteristics are the same. The 


| test is whether there is such a sameness 


the Bell Chemical Compsny, Inc., in the - in the distinguishing characteristics of 


the goods as to be likely to mislead the 
general public.” 


Similar Trade Marks 
Used by Other Firms 


In fact, if the opposer’s contentions 
respecting the interpretation of the law 
was tenable, the opposer would have 
no right to appropriate its trade mark 


| Case (342 O. G. 711; 269 U. S. 372; 1926 | 


May 28, 1928. 


Creditors’ Judgments 


Limited by Court | 


Lien Held to. Be Necessary If 
Provision of Bankruptcy 
Act Is to Apply. 

IN THE MATTER OF MAX F. Getz, AL- 
LEGED BANKRUPT. Nos. 10965, 11042. 
DistricT CoURT OF THE EASTERN Dis- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Court held herein that the word 
“judgment” in the provision of the 
Bankruptcy Act, Chapter III, See. 5 
(4), making it an act of bankruptcy if 
a person shall have “suffered or per- 
mitted, while insolvent, any creditor to 
obtain through legal proceedings any 
levy, attachment, judgment, or other 
lien,” ete, means only a judgment 
which ereaics a lien. On motion to dis- 
miss creditors’ petition. 

The full text of the decision of Judge 
Kirkpatrick follows: 

This is a motion to dismiss a creditors’ 
petition for the reason that it fails to 
set forth an act of bankruptcy within 
the meaning of the statute. The act of 
bankruptcy intended to be charged by 
the petition is the fourth act, created by 
the amendment of 1926, which is as 
follows: 


“(4) Suffered, or permitted, while in- 


solvent, any creditor to obtain through | 


legal proceedings any levy, attachment, 
judgment, or other lien, and not having 
vacated or discharged the same within 
30 days from the date such-levy, aitach- 
ment, judgment, or other lien was ob- 
tained.” 


The petition avers in substance that | 


the alleged bankrupt while insolvent and 
within four months next preceding the 
filing of the petition permitted a judg- 
ment to be entered against him, which 
judgment has not been vaeated, dis- 
charged or Satisfied and that more than 
30 days have elapsed since the entry of 
the judgment. It is contended that this 
is not sufficient because there is no alle- 
gation that the judgment is a lien on 
any property of the bankrupt. The point 
for decision is whether the word “judg- 
ment” in the statute means only a judg- 
ment which is a lien upon the property 
og the alleged bankrupt, or means any 
judgment whether a lien or not. 


Ambiguity Is Found. 


The statute specifies “any levy, attach- 
ment, judgment, or other lien.” Many 


judgments (as in a case where the de- | 


fendant owns no real estate but personal 
property only) are not liens. There is 
thus an ambiguity, and it is proper to 
consider the history and purpose of the 
legislation in order to determine its true 


| intent. 


| National Bank, 234 U, S. 
preme Court held that the clause provic- | 


to goods of this general class, as others | 


had previously used the same or equiva- 
lent trade marks on such goods. As 
showing such prior use, the applicant in 


his answer to the notice of opposition | 


listed the following registrations: 
No. 52148, May 8, 1906, Max Gebauer; 
36451, May 21, 1901, The E. E. 


Co.; No, 92142, June 17, 1913, The E. E. 


Sutherland Medicine Co.; No. 19016, Feb. | 


17, 1891, Bell Medicine Company; No. 
75980, Nov. 30, 1909, The E. E. Suther- 
land Medicine Co.; No. 48951, Jan. 16, 
1906, The E. E. Sutherland Medicine Co.; 
No. 66651, Dec. 17, 1907, Louis C. Wedge- 
futh; To. 162676, Dec. 26, 1922, Dr. Bell 


; Medicine Co.; No. 1555615, June 6, 1922, 
that ! 


William Bell; No. 176186, Nov. 20, 1923, 
Frank Walker Bell; No. 55541, Aug. 14, 
1906, Johnson & Johnson; No. 56288, 
Sept. 4, 1906, Johnson & Johnson. 

In the registration by the Dr. Bell 
Medicine Company (No. 162676), it is 
stated that the trade mark therein dis- 
closed had been continuously used by 
said corporation or its predecessors since 
Dec. 1, 1919, for medicinal preparations 
for the treatment of the various dis- 
eases and disorders therein enumerated; 


; also, that said corporation is the sole 


and lawful owner of trade marks No. 
28639, July 21, 1896; No. 36451, May 21, 
1901; No. 75890, Nov. 30, 1909, and No. 
92142, June 17, 1913. 
registrations a pictorial representation 
is an 
of the trade-mark; and they are for 
medicinal preparations for various dis- 
eases. And the same is true of Registra- 


Ravenna 
360, the Su- 


In Citizens Banking Co. v. 


ing for the third act of bankruptcy failed 


to cover a situation where the bankrupt | 


had permitted a lien to be obtained 
against him by legal proceedings and 
had then done nothing for a period of 
more than four months, as a result of 
which the lien of the judgment ‘had 
ripened into a legal and enforceable 
preference. The amendment of 1926 
was designed for the specific and limited 
purpose of remedying this defect in 
the existing law. The report of the 


Senate Judiciary Committee upon the | 


bill says: 
“The amendment is for the purpose of 
preventing a creditor from obtaining a 


| lien and holding it without proceeding 


In each of these | 


essential characteristic | 


tions No. 19016, Feb. 17, 1891, by the | 


Bell Medicine Company; No. 66651, Dec. 
17, 1907, by Louis C. Wedgefuth; and 
No, 176186, Nov. 20, 1923, by Frank 


\ 


to a sale under it until it ripened into a 
preference.” 

Clearly, the attention of the Congress 
was turned only to judgments which were 
liens. 
ments which were not liens would have 
been superfluous, 


could have been obtained prior to levy 


by the creditor holding such a judgment | 


and after levy and upon proceeding to 
a sale the provision for the third act of 


bankruptcy struck down the preference. | 


The context in which the word appears 


and the limitations implied in the phrase, | 


” 


“or other liens, 
of the rule of noscitur a sociis. 
Clark, 95 U. S. 704. The plain intent 
of the Congress as well as the associa- 


tion of the word in the act itself “justi- | 


fies if it does not imperatively require” 
the conclusion that the judgment meant 
is a judgment which creates a lien. 

If the facts in this case are really 


within the meaning of the statute thus | 


construed, the petitioners should be per- 
mitted to so aver. Ten days will be al- 
lowed for amendment, and in default of 
such amendment, the petition will be 
dismissed, 


April 24, 1928. 


of the examiner of in- | 


Legislation directed toward judg- | 


Under the law as it | 
stood before amendment, no advantage | 


call for the application | 
Neal v. | 


(Volume III). 





Growers Express Company. 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


inches, usually 


ANKRUPTCY: Acts of Bankruptcy: Chapter III, Sec. 3 (4) of Bankruptcy 
Act: Judgments.—The word “judgment” in the provision of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, making it an act of bankruptcy if a person shall have € 
or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain through legal proceedings 
any levy, attachment, judgment, or other lien” ets., means only a judgment 
which creates a lien.—In matter of Getz, Alleged Bankrupt. 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 1000, Col, 3 


“ 


suffered 


(District Court 


(COMMERCE: Interstate Commerce Act: Accounting: Non-Carrier Corpora- 

4 tion: Liability for Furnishing Carrier False Data.—A non-carrier corpora- 
tion acting as am individual contractor is not chargeable with a criminal of- 
fense under the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, for furnishing to a 
common earrier false data from which the carrier’s accounts are kept as 
required by law and the regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
without averment and proof of collusion between the common carrier and 
the non-carrier corporation with respect thereto.—United States v. 
(District Court for the 


Fruit 


Western District of 


Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 1000, Col. 6 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Handles.—A beverage mixing container having a 
pouring spout at its front and an operating handle at its rear, provided 


with a pair of horizontally disposed handles located at opposite sides thereof, 
said handles being adapted for reciprocation of the container in two-handed 


aand grasp, held: Unpatentable-—Ex parte Pierson. 


(Court of Appeals of 


Appeals of the District of Columbia.)—Yearly Index Pafe 1000, Col. 6 (Vol- 


ume III). 


TRADE MARKS: “Bell Brand” for Medicines——Where prior to opposer's 
adoption of the mark, “Bell’s Is Best,” with a pictorial representation of 
a bell, others used the mark consisting of the word bell and a pictorial rep- 


resentation thereof, for goods having different descriptive properties, held: 


Applicant was entitled to registration of a similar mark bearing the words 
“Bell Brand,” for goods having different properties—Bell Chemical Co., Inc., 


v. Wildman. (Assistant 
1000, Col. 5 (Volume ITT). 


—Bell Chemical Company, Ince., v. 


Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly 


Index Page 


“Bell’s Brand,” and bearing a, pictorial representation of a bell, the word 
“Bell” is not the salient feature of the company name, “Bell Chemical Co., Inc.” 
Wildman. 
Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1000, Col. 5 (Volume III). 


(Assistant Commissioner of 


Authority of Majority of Arbitrators 
To Make Wage Award Is Questioned | 


Dissenting Opinion Holds Power Ended With Decision 
Of Board That No Agreement Could Be Reached. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY, ET AL., APPELLANTS, 


vy. BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIRE- } 


MEN AND ENGINEMEN, APPELLEE. No. ! the 


4009. Circuit Court oF APPEALS FOR 

THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit in this case 
affirmed a decision of the lower 
court denying the petition of cer- 
tain western railrouds to impeach 
an award made under the Rail- 
way Labor Act by an arbitration 
boord relating to wages of firemen, 
helpers, hostlers, and outside hostler 
helpers. The majority opinion was 
printed in the issue of June 14. 

The first part of the dissenting 
opinion of Judge Geiger was printed 
in the issue of June 15. The full 
text continues: 

Proceeding further with the tendered 
proofs—and these appear from the nar- 
rative of evidence which is reported in 
connection with the action taken on De- 
cember 17—it is pertinent to inquire why 
| the arbitrators made report to the court, 
to the parties and to the functionaries 
named, of their action of the fifth, if 
that action was intended by the arbitra- 


tors as lacking in finality, as having a; 


reservation as upon recess or interim 
adjournment, to reconvene at a time cer- 
tain or at all. It is fair to presume that 
they, first of all, would have acted ton- 
sistently with such intention. On the 
contrary, the act of so filing and serving 
the parties and tribunals, indicates that 
without _reservation—though probably 
mistakenly—they conceived the necessity 
of making that sort of a report as their 
final act just as, had they made an 
award, they were obliged to so report 
it as a final act. But as the very first 
step taken by any one after the filing 
of this statement of inability to agree 
and the “discontinued” labors, (see doc- 
ument December 17) the President of the 
appellee delivered to the Chairman of 
| the Board a request that the Board re- 
convene its deliberations, ete. Three of 
the arbitrators, acting upon the sug- 
gestion of the United States Board of 
Mediation, made the same request. 
There is nothing to indicate that any 
of such requests were made or were 


cept upon the hypothesis that the Board 
had quit. Such requests elicited no re- 
sponses nor developed a suggestion of 
an attitude, in substance, that a “recon- 
vention” was expected to take place in 
any event on or before the 20th. The 
Chairman, as a culmination of these im- 
portunities, yielded »y requesting the 
arbitrators to meet “to consider what 
action, if any, can be taken.” But the 
other arty to this arbitration “pro- 
tested” the reconvening of the Board, 
which, of course, presumably reflects that 
party’s conception of the finality of the 
| act of the arbitrators. Two of the arbi- 


| trators declined to attend any further j 


| meeting for any purpose, and the Chair- 
man was advised of their attitude. On 


December 16 the Board of Mediation j 


wired the Chairman “suggesting that the 
meeting called for December 17 be held,” 
and, “if all arbitrators are not present 
there should be at least a majority who 
should make an award strictly on the 
questions presented in the agreement to 
arbitrate as entered into by the parties 
in interest.” The suggestion to hold the 
meeting is stated by the Board to be 
based “on advice from the Department 
of Justice.” And under such conditions, 
the “board” reconvened with four mem- 
bers present. 

Plainly, it would be a melancholy re- 
| flection upon the intelligence of the arbi- 
trators to attempt to reconcile all of 
this effort with the ever present purpose 


to continue the labors which had been } 


“discontinued” on December 5. As will 
be shortly seen, there is no explanation 
for these interim communications except 
the clear consciousness in the minds of 
the arbitrators, the parties, and the 
Board of Mediation respecting the _in- 
tended final character of the action taken 
on December 5. Every act done, every 
declaration made, by any one, is aimed 
to further, not a .reconvention pursuant 
to any purpose reserved on the 5th, but 
| to inducing the arbitvators to recede 
\ from the unanimous purpose disclosed 


j the 


; ' court, 
received or understood by any one ex- i 


in the document and their attendant acts 


of filing and serving it, intended by them | 


and accepted by every one as evidencing 
renunciation of their powers and 
functions. 


Non-Carrier Held Not to Be Criminally 
Liable on Charge of Giving False Data 


Court Rules Penal Provisions of Interstate Commerce Do 
Not Apply Unless Cotlusion With Carrier Is Shown. *- 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Y. FRUIT 
GROWERS EXPRESS COMPANY, A Cor- 
PORATION. No, 3957 CRIMINAL, Dts- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE WESTERN DiIs- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The defendant corporation which was | 


engaged, under contract, in icing and re- 


| icing the bunkers of refrigerator cars 


for a railroad was charged 


by it in making up its reports. 


The railroad company required the de- | 
| fendant to furnish a report in writing | 


of the amount of ice placed in the bunk- 
ers of the refrigeration cavs, according 


| to the indictment. 


| data from 


The court held that the non-carrier 
corporation defendant, acting as an in- 
dividual 
with a criminal offense under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, for 
furnishing to a common carrier false 
which the carriers 


| are kept as required by law and the reg- 


| ulations 


| of collusion between 


of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, without averment and proof 
the common car- 
rier and the non-carrier corporation with 
respect thereto. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge | 


| Thomson follows: 


This is a motion on the part of de- 


| fendant to quash the éydictment, consist- 


ing of 75 counts, drawn under Section 20, | 


| Paragraph 7, and Section 10, Paragraph 


1, of the Interstate Commerce Act, and 


| Section 332 of the Penal Code. 


| by the 


Not only does this appear | 


clearly in the recitals of the document | 


signed by four of the arbitrators on 
December 17; but the “statement” ap- 
pended by the chairman (it was stated 


on oral argument that he is a distin- | 


guished lawyer and jurist) to the docu- | ; ; 
os ‘4 } ) | ment the railroad company required the 


defendant to furnish a report in writing 
of the amount of ice placed in the bunk- | 


ment of December 17 “to be considered 
in connection with his signature to the 
foregoing award and in explanation 
thereof, removes even conjectural doubt. 
Why should the Chairman of a metting 
which, as noted, convened to see what 
if any action could be taken, be con- 


fronted with the “first question,” viz., | 


whether the gaid board could legallly 
reconvene for any purpose. Clearly, this 
question was raised by the four arbi- 


trators as one for consideration “at that | 


time and prior to its reconvening and 
reorganization as a board.” The chair- 
man, so it is certified to 


no further legal meeting of said Board 
of Arbitrators could be held.” 


Prior Action Conceived 
As Bar to Further Power 
Why was the question raised? 
why thus answered? } 
the threshold of any attempted meeting, 
the prior action was conceived to be a 
bar to further exercise of power. And 
its significance rests further in the fact 


the District | 
Court, “Stated to arbitrators Sinsheimer, | 
Boone and Phillips that in mv opinion , 


And | 
Simply because, at | 


that on the 20th, when, if they could, | 
they would, give the previous action a | 


different characterization, they «reaf- 
firmed the characterization. As has been 
indicated, this is referred to, not be- 
cause of its pertinency in determining 


| appellant. 


the merit of the question respecting the | 


legality of a meeting on the 17th. «It 
is, however, conclusive evidence that on 
that day the arbitrators had before them 
the question which arose out of a fact, 
viz., the character of the action taken 
on December 5. And it dismloses without 
doubt the then conception of those who 
met, speaking through a chairman, that 
action taken on December 5 
recognized as final, leaving as a legal 


was | 


question the very question before this | 


viz., whether 
could be resumed. The Chairman of the 
meeting could not more clearly have in- 
dicated his purpose of signing the docu- 
ment of December 17 and yet retain 
every syllable of his conviction respect- 
ing the fact and its quality, viz., the 
intended finality of the action of De- 
cember 5. 

This discussion having as its object 
the answer to be given to the first ques- 
tion hereinbefore propounded, has pro- 
ceeded in recognition of two phases of 
the case as disclosed by the petition of 
the appellants. As has been indicated, 
the first is that the petition plainly 
aims to charge as an ultimate fact the 
deadlock and the abandonment of their 
delegated powers. Secondly, by allega- 
tion and by reference to what is asserted 
to be the record in this arbitration mat- 


abandoned power | A 
| graps. 





ter, of what are hereinbefore dealt with | 


as “proofs” tendered as supportive of 


the’ petitioner’s allegation of the ulti- | 


mate fact. 


It is believed with entire confidence | 


that, the matter having come before the 
trial court, and now before this court 


upon a demurrer to the petition, the ulti- | 


mate fact averred directly and eviden- 
tiavily in that pleading, cannot be denied, 
but must be taken as a verity. I as- 
sume the rule to be that where a plead- 
ing plainly intends to aver what is con- 
ceived to be a material ultimate fact, 
even if liberality of interpretation is re- 
quired to sustain it, that  liberalily 
should be extended. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no reason for invoking the 
latter as a guide for interpretation of 
the pleading; for the briefs of both of 


the parties here proceed upon the con- | 


cession that the appellants’ petition aims 
to, and does aver, in the dual manner in- 


dicated, the ultimate fact upon which | 


they rely as a basis for impeaching the 
action of December 17th. 

Therefore, the District Court was, and 
this Court is, bound, not only to accept 
the ultimate fact as petitioners and ap- 
pellants aver it, but, upon its acceptance 
to respect its necessary implications and 


| 


fendant is liable to the penal provision 
of the statutes referred to, a general 
statement of the sftuation, as disclosed 
indictment, is necessary. 
facts are these: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is a common carrier engaged in intert 
state transportation, and subject to the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The railroad company has published 
and filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission schedules of tariffs for .re- 
frigeration charges upon goods trans- 
ported by it. The defendant is a corpo- 
ratién under the laws of the State of 


| Delaware, having an office in Pittsburgh, | 
| and is engaged, inter alia, in icing and 
| re-icing for the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Company, the bunkers of refrigeration 
cars. 


and on behalf of said railroad company, 
under, and in accordance with, the terms 
of a certain contract by and between 
said defendant and said railroad com- 
pany, executed on, to wit, May 1, 1925.” 


Defendant Gave Reports 
Of Ice Furnished 


At all times mentioned in the indict- 


ers of the refrigeration cars of the rail- 
road, and the defendant did furnish and 
deliver to the railroad company reports 


in writing purposing io show the amount | 


of ice which it had furnished and placed 
in bunkers of the said railroad cars. 
These reports were received and kept 





| and accepted by the railroad company as ! 


Patent Denied Device 
For Mixing Beverage 


Allow Two-Handed Grasp 


No. 
THE 


PIERSON, 
OF 


2067; 
DISTRICT 


EX PARTE 
or APPEALS 
CoLUMBIA. 
The decision of the Commissioner deny- 

ing a patent for the feature of providing 


a pair of horizontally disposed handles | 
| located at opposite sides of a beverage 


mixer was sustatined. 

Hartwell Balcom, of Washington, for 
T. A. Hostetler for the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice; Robb 
and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. The 


full text of the opinion of the court, | making false entries in records kept by 


given by Justice Van Orsdel, follows: 
Appellant appeals from the decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents denying a 


patent for a beverage mixer disclosed in | 
“The combination |! 


the following claim: 
in a beverage mixing container of large 
capacity having a pouring spout at its 
front and an operating handle at its rear, 


of a pair of horizontally disposed handles , 


located at opposite sides thereof, said 
handles being adapted for reciprocation 
of the container in two-handed hand 


Rejection Is Affirmed. 


It will be observed that the patent 
relates to a container having a spout 


and operating handle with a pair of | 


stationary handles on each side to be 
grasped when shaking the container for 
the purpose of 
therein. 


but without handles; and a patent to one 
Hall, dated July 16, 1912, discloses a 
milk can having stationary handles ar- 
ranged on the opposite sides thereof. 
The idea of placing stationary handles 


on opposite sides of the containers is | 
I We agree with the Com- , 


old in the art. ‘ . ; 
missioner “that there is nothing inven- 
tive in attaching handles to any other- 
wise old receptacle or article.” 


firmed. 
June 4, 1928. 


the intendments disclosed in the declar- 
ations of the arbitrators. It is not to 
be whittled away nov disparaged by any 
éonsiderations dealing with the 
policy of the statute, nor by conjectural 
possibilities of other evidence which, 
being offered, might bear pertinently 
upon the fact. , , 
In my judgment there is no possible 


estape from the conclusion that on this | 


record, on this demurrer or motion to 
dismiss on jurisdictional grounds, the 


court must accept the unanimous action | 


of the arbitrators on December 5th as the 
appellants characterize it, in substance, 
an abdication of power, a cessation of 
functioning having and intended to have, 


and intended by them to be understood , 


by the parties and everyone else as hav- 
ing, final and self-executing attributes. 
By this latter is meant that if the act 
discloses an intention to surrender, re- 
nounce or dissolve pewer that is derived 


from the agreement, the act speaks for | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


with fur- | 
nishing to the railroad false data used | 
| charged that the defendant “unlawfull 


| specifying an offense. 
charge the defendant, “while acting as 
| aforesaid under the terms of the afore- 


? | said 
contractor, is not chargeable | ~~ 





The \ 


' and the defendant. 


The said icing and re-icing service |! 
| “was performed by said defendant for 





‘ I a ae | the 
No Invention in Handles to | 


Court | 
OF | 


| requirements of the law and 


mixing the contents | 
A patent to one Ball, dated | 
April 1, 1924, discloses a beverage mixer | 
similar to that claimed by the applicant } 


broad | 





correct reports of the amount of ice so 
placed in said cars; and these were the 
only reports and records from which the 
railroad cémpany could prepare and 
render to the consignees of shipments, 
statements and bills for ice placed in the 
bunkers of the cars, and of the icing 
charges due to the railroad from said 
consignees. 


In counts from 1 to 50 inclusive, it is 


or willfully made and caused to be mad¥, 
a false entry in a record kept by a com- 
mon carrier subject to said act to regu- 
late commerce, as amended.” Each count 
Counts 51 to 65 


contract, unlawfully or 
made, and caused to be made, a false 
entry in a record kept by a common 
carrier, subject to said act to regulate 


wilfully 


i¢ 1erce; at is to say, »fend: 
accounts ; £0" that to say, the defendant 


in a certain written freight bill, kept. by 
the railroad company, designated and 
styled ‘Freight Bill No. —,’ did cause un- 
true charges for ice to be made by rén- 


| dering to the railroad company false re- 


ports as to the quantities of ice placed 
in the bunkers of the cars, well knowing 
that the railroad company would have to 
use the data contained in said reports in 
making up its accounts, as required by 
the act for the regulation of commerce.” 

The substance of the counts 66 to 75 


\‘charge that the railroad company, rely- 
; ing upon the truth of such statements 


In order to determirie whether the de- { and representations in the report fur- 


nished by the company, did make, and 
cause to be made, a false entry in a rec- 
ord kept by the railroad company in a 
certain written freight bill, inaccurate 
or untrue charges for ice. 


No Allegation 


| Of Collusion Made A 


The defendant, in the indictment, is 
described as a contractor performing its 
duties under contract. It is not averred 
that it is a common carrier, nor that it 
acted as an office, agent or employe of a 
common carrier. The Pennsylvania 
Ralroad Company has not been joined in 
the indictment, nor is there any allega- 
tion of collusion between said company 
Nor does the indict- 
ment charge that any false entry was 
wilfully or knowingly made by the com- 
mon carrier, its officers, directors, agents 
or employes, in any record required -by 
the law to be kept. 

From this state of facts, the following 
legal conclusions may be drawn: First: 


| The statutes under which the indictment 
| is drawn, are highly penal. 


They must, 
therefore, be construed strictly. No 
strained or casual meaning should be ap- 
plied to words and phrases, whose mean- 
ing is well known and easily understood. 

Second: There is no allegation that 
defendant is a common carrier, and the 
Interstate Commerce Act, on which the 
indictment is based, applies only to com- 
mon carriers. (Berwind-White- Coal Co. 
v. U..S., 9 Fed. 2d. 429; Willis v. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 337 U.S. 
437; Chicago Refrigerator Company v. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 26% 
U. S. 292.) 


Data Not Construed 


, As Common Carrier Record 


Third: A noncarrier corporation act- 
ing as an individual contractor, is not 
chargeable with a criminal offense under 
Interstate _ Commerce Act as 
amended, for furnishing to a common 
carrier false data from which the car- 
rier’s accounts are made, without aver- 
ment and proof of collusion between the 
common carrier and the noncarrier cor- 
poration with respect thereto. Under the 
the con- 
ceded relationship between the carrier 
and the deyendant, the data furnished, to 
the railroad company, from which it was 
to perform its legal obligation, cannot be 
legaily construed as a common carvier 
record. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had no power over such records, 
the methods under which they were kept, 
or over the defendant itself. While 
counts 1 to 50 charge the defendant with 


a common carrier, the averments of fact 
affirmatively show that the false entries 
were made in the records kept, that is, 
made up by the defendant. 

Fourth: While counts 51 to 66 chary 
the defendant with making false entric% 
in freight bills issued by the common 
carrier to its customers, the averments 
of fact affirmatively show that said bills 
were made up by a common earrier from 
records kept by it as required by law. 

Fifth: While counts 66 to 75 charge 
the defendant with having procured the 


: making of false entries in freight bills, 


the averments of fact show that said bills 
were made up in good faith by the rail- 
road company from its own records, kept 
by it as required by law, and the regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Sixth: As the indictment nowhere 
charges that any false entry was wil- 
fully or knowingly made by the common 


| carrier, its officers, directors, agents or 


employes, in any record required to be 
kept by law, there is thus disclosed no 


; principal amenable under the provisions 


of the Interstate Commerce Act, and, 
therefore, no offense which the defendant 
could aid or abet under section 332 of 
the Penal Code. 

Seventh: In the indictment the word 


; | “agent” as appli » defend: 
The decision of the Commissioner is af- | . as applied to the defendant n 


where appears, it being referred to 


| throughout as acting under contract and, 
| therefore, a contractor. 


The defendant 
Was a common carrier corporation per- 
forming under contract, certain functions 
for which it was incorporated and whith 
were recognized by law. The data fur- 
nished by it could not be, therefore, con- 
strued as accounts kept by the carrier in 
accordance with the Interstate Commerce 
Act. ‘“he defendant was not subject’ to 
the supervision nor under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the reports or accounts fur- 
nished bv it to the carrier, were not sub- 
ject to the provisions of that Act. 

The indictment ca:aot be svistained 
and the motion to quash it granted. 

And now, to wit, May 5, 1928, after 
argument by counsel and full considera- 
tion, the defendant’s motion to quash the 
indictment is sustained, and the indict- 
ment is quashed. I am authorized to 
state that Judge Schoonmaker, who sat 
during the argument, concurs in this 
conclusion. ; 

To which action of the court, counsel 
for the Government except and on their 
motion exception allowed and bill sealed. 

May 5, 1928. 
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AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
BY 


__ PUBLISHED WitHout COMMENT 
Synthetic Production 


Of Nitrates Said to 
Prevent Price Control 


‘Unification of Markets, and 
«World Wide Competition 
In Standard Fertilizer 
Production Predicted. 


Publication of the full text of an 
address by Dr. F. G. Cottrell, Chief 
of Fertilizer and Fixed Nitrogen In- 
vestigations, Department of Agri- 

. culture before the National Ferti- 

lizer Association on June 14, in 

which he declared that the Chilean 
monopoly of the nitrogen has been 
broken and that that country no 

.longer will be the arbiter of world 

nitrogen prices, was begun in the 

issue of June 15, and concludes as 
follows: 

Until very recently successful com- 
mercial operation of all synthetic am- 
monia plants has been based on the use 
of coke in their hydrogen producers. 
They have all had in mind, and some 
have experimented on, the substitution 
of raw coal for the @oke as another 
possible avenue for reducing costs, and 
of late, the German plants in particular 
have been credited with having made 
very encouraging progress in this di- 
rection. 

In place of coke it is also possible to 
use coke oven gas, natural gas, and even 
petroleum, though due to the world-wide 
demand and easy transportability of the 
latter, it hardly seems likely that it will 
ever into this field to any significant 
extent. In the case of natural gas and 
coke oven gas the problem will usually 
resolve itself to a local one of supply 
and demand both of raw material and 
oo product, including the ever- 

portant factor of transportation facili- 
ties for the original gas supplies, on the 
one hand, and for the finished nitrogen 
product, on the other. 


While it seems entirely possible that | 


some very large ammonia plants may 
eventually be erected on the basis of 
either natural gas or coke oven gas, 
neither of these can probably be consid- 
ered essentially unlimited in supply for 
such purposes in the same sense that 
this is true of the coal measures. 

One of the very interesting develop- 
ments of the industry abroad centers, 
however, about the utilization of coke 
oven gas for ammonia production. [n 


the Ruhr district of Germany there has ; 


been for some time past difficulty in get- 
ting an adequate commercial outlet for 
coke oven gas. The demand for coke 
was in excess of that of the gas, and in 
faet, for other by-products as well. 


Out of this has come the building at 
present of a synthetic ammonia plant 
as a joint undertaking between two of 
the large coal and coke producers of that 
region—The Mont Cenis and the Hibernia 
Company. The former company has for 
several years conducted experimental 
and development operations in the ex- 
traction of hydregen from its coke oven 

as and its use in ammonia synthesis. 
£ the course of this they incidentally 
ad litigation with the Interessen Gemein- 
schaft, or I. G. as it is generally called, 
which owns the two great German nitro- 
gen plants at Oppau and Merseberg and 
thus controls the German nitrogen situ- 
ation, but within the year at least one 
judicial decision in their favor has been 
rendered, and as many of the fundamen- 
tel patents are now fast expiring it 
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| Authority of Majority of Arbitrators 


Trade Practices 


To Make Wage Award Is Questioned 


Dissenting Opinion Holds Power Ended With Decision 
Of Board That No Agreement Could Be Reached. 
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itself and is not conditione@® upon ac- 
ceptance by the parties or by any one 
else. 

We come, then, to the second phase of 
the case which presents the question 
whether these proofs and-the ultimate 
fact which must be accepted by the 
Court, is or are adequate foundation for 
impeachment of the claimed “award.” 
The statute assigns as grounds for im- 
peachment: 

(1) That the award plainly does not 
conform to the substantive requirements 
laid down by this act for such awards, 
or that the proceedings were not sub- 


\ stantially in conformity with this act. 


(2) That the award does not conform, 


nor confine itself, to the stipulations of | 


the agreement to arbitrate. 

(3) That a member of the Board of 
Arbitration rendering the award was 
guilty of fraud or corruption; or that a 
party to the arbitration practiced fraud 
or corruption, which fraud or corrup- 
tion effected the result of the arbitra- 
tion. 

Confining ourselves for the present to 
the first of these specifications, it would 
appear self-evident that the continued 
residence of the power that was reposed 
in arbitrators down to and including the 
making of the claimed award is an in- 
herent basic requirement of “substantial” 
conformity—either to the agreement or 
to a statute. It cannot be that Congress 
intended to declare that every action 
which has the appearance of an award 
should be conclusively held to be such; 
that it was intended to eliminate con- 
tention respecting a loss of power within 
the period for making an award. 
this appears 


to be the position of the 


ficant point is that it will have to fol- 
low and adjust itself to the world price 


: level established by the attainable costs 


in synthetic production instead of being 
able itseif to determine this level solely 
with respect to existing Chilean deposits, 
traditional methods of operation, local 
labor costs, and the necessity of ithe 


government for revenue. The impending | 


shadow of competition’ has even in the 


j; and economices in the Chilean indus- 


seems fairly generally conceded that even | 


in Germany it is becoming possible for 
Others to enter this general field. 

It is certainly interesting and possibly 
significant to see independent competi- 
tive factors once more developing with- 
in the German market itself. The coali- 
tion between the Mont Cenis and Hiber- 
nia companies in the bulding of the new 
plant is said to be based upon the former 
supplying the process and technical ex- 
perience as well as the site and nucleus 
of the new plant, while the latter was 
able to secure a loan of some 25,000,000 
marks from the German National Bank 
with which to at least partially finance 
the project. The Mont Cenis and Hiber- 
nia fixation plant is reported to aim at 
an'initial output of about 15,000 tons of 
nitrogen per year with later expansion 
to 100,000 tons. 

Nor does this appear to be only an 


solated instance of serious interest in | 


his subject on the part of German coal 
producers in general. The fact that the 
I. G. not only dominates the nitrogen 
fixation industry in Germany, thus com- 
ing in direct-contact with the coke oven 
people in the matter of ammonium sul- 
phate production, but that it has more 
recently through ‘the logical develop- 
ment of similar processes entered the 
field of synthetic fuel and liquefaction 
of coal through its acquisition and fur- 


try which nave been very significant. 


Under continuous stimlus of this kind | 


it is not at all impossible that still fur- 
ther progress in the same direction will 
enable the Chilean industry to readjust 
itself to the steadily lowering cost in 
nitrogen fixation which everything seems 
to point to for at least some time to 
com. 

Perhaps after all the most uncertain 
economically unsound and therefore dis- 


turbing factor in the development of the | 


world’s nitrogen fixation industry is the 
part which government subsidy, direct 


or indirect, chiefly on military consid- | 


erations, may play in the development as 
a whole. This is a factor that it is verv 
hard to forecast for it frankly trans- 
cends the realm of economic considera- 


conscious or unconscious confusion be- 
tween military and agricultural needs. 
Thus far we have considered the fixa- 
tion of nitrogen, without special refer- 
ence to the final form in which it is to 
be delivered to the agricultural users, 
and have seen that very gratifying prog- 


ress has here been made and is appar- | 


ently continuing. On the other hand, the 
chemist in the plant and the biologist in 
the field are also turning their attention 
more and more to the question of the 
most economical and desirable forms in 
which to apply the finished fertilizer. 

This, of course, takes us far beyond 
the domain of nitrogen itself, more es- 
pecially as the present trend clearly in- 
dicates that as far as manufactured fer- 
tilizer is concerned the world as a whole 
is approaching by common consent, 
though from different angles, the pre- 
dominant use of complete concentrated 
fertilizers. The tremendous growth of 
nitrogen fixation is furnishing a power- 


: ful stimulus to the movement. 


ther development of the Bergius pro- | 


cess, has given the whole coal produc- 
ing and coke oven industries much food 
for thought as to whether it was not 
high time for them to carefully study 
this field for themselves with the even- 
tual possibility in mind that it might 
be at least strategically desirable or nec- 
essary for them to occupy a portion of 
it themselves. 

A powerful element bearing on the 
situation is to be found in the work 
of both the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
fur Kohlenforschung at Mulhausen and 
the Bergwerksverband und Gesellschaft 
ng Kohlentechnik at Dortmund, both 

{ these being research laboratories well 
staffed, equipped and financed for the 
general purpose of development in the 
coal and fuel industry. The former is a 
somewhat more general organization, 
being partly supported at least in its 
original inception by public funds, the 
latter representing more specifically the 
large coal mining companies themselves, 
some 40 of which are understood to 
make up its membership and contribute 
all the funds for its maintenance. 

With all the foregoing relations as 
background it is not hard to see how 
the nitrogen problem has come to re- 
volve about fuel in general and coal 
in particuiar, and how due to the 
abundance and wide distribution of this 
fundamental raw material a_ broadly 
competitive nitrogen fixation industry 
will almost inevitably develop and must 
of, necessity from its very scope and 
relative absence of limitations in regard 
to. raw material, that is, air, water and 
coz], supersede Chilean sources as the 
arbiter of price level in the world mar- 
ket for nitrogen. 

This is not meant to imply that 
Chilean production will cease or even 
sink to insignificant proportions—it may 


ig fact actually increase—but the signi- 


Thus Europe has for a long time used 
relatively concentrated fertilizer mate- 
rial but she has to a large extent ap- 
plies the three chief elements separately 
American practice, on the other hand, 
has been to use single applications of 
mixed fertilizer but in the past the major 
tonnage so used has been anything but 
concentrated. Thus the present tendency 


in the two. hemispheres seem to be to | 


approach the same ultimate goal from 
two different starting points. 

This will naturally still further tend to 
unify world markets and bring about 


In this latter problem the American fer- 
tilizer industry will presumably en- 
counter its most difficult problems of re- 
adjustment, not so much in the problem 
of nitrogen as in that of phosphorus. 


Phosphorus Is Basis 
Of Industry in America 


From ¢he manufacturing standpoint 
phosphorus has always been the back- 
bone of the American industry. Vastly 
more capital is invested behind things as 
they are in the manufacturing of phos- 
phorus products than anywhere else. 
For the most part in fact, as far as ni- 
trogen and potash are concerned, the 
American fertilizer manufacturer is es- 
sentially a merchant buying and selling 
these commodities largely as adjuncts to 
the phogphorus products which he is 


: actually manufacturing, that is to say, 


Om a gg ee ee 


acid phosphate, as we used to call it, 
and superphosphate, as we now try to 
remember it. 

The development of double and triple 
super illustrates the beginning of the 
new trend, but it probably marks only 
the beginning. With all signs pointing 
to really world-wide competition in 
standard fertilizer production and sales 
the industry in this country must look 
carefully to the future and not be found 
lacking or behind hand either in meth- 


ods of production or-distribution, but this | 


will inevitably mean giving closer atten- 
tion in the future to research and devel- 


opment both in manufacturing plants and | 


in field experimentation and demonstra- 
tion. 

In matters of cooperation and particu- 
larly in those of field experimentation 
and demonstration and in: securing and 
disseminating information on the general 
status of the problems, the Department 
of Agriculture hopes that it may be of 
continued assistance to the farmers and 
to the fertilizer industry in working out 
our common problems and keeping up 
with the world procession in redaptation 
to the changing conditions and demands 
which the rapidity of present scientific 
development brings upon us. 


Yet | 


| rupt—never were 





| the 


| law 
| trate. 
| cause in its nature it deals with the legal 


| specification of time, or for 


| final renunciation of 


| from earliest 
principles of the common law (except ; 





appellees: which receives recognition in 
the majority opinion. 

At the risk of repetition, but for the 
purpose of confining the query to its 
proper limits, the appellee’s. statement 
summarizing the scope of the provisions 
dealing with grounds for impeachment 
is given: “Thus on examining the stat- 
utory grounds for impeaching an award, 
we find there are no allegations of any 
facts whatsoever in the petition to im- 
peach the award, which, if true (on this 
proceeding, all the facts averred are ad- 
mitted) would afford a ground for im- 
peaching the award. The plain fact is 
that the act expressly excludes, from 
any possible grounds for impeaching an 
award, charges against the arbitrators 
concerning their conduct during their de- 
liberations. Therefore it makes no dif- 
ference whether they made oral or writ- 
ten statements; whether they walked the 
streets or met in a hotel or an office 
building; whether they read newspapers 
or books; whether they talked to this 
person or that; what letters they wrote 


or what business they transacted pri- : 


vately or as a board, saying (saving?) 


| only that they were not guilty of fraud 


or corruption. It was the very purpose 
of the act to exclude from the consid- 
eration of the courts exactly such 
charges as are here presented as the 
basis for,impeaching an award.” 

It will be agreed that matters of con- 
duct as are above vaguely stated, do not 
bring a case within impeaching range. 
They nev 
cussion of improprieties, which—save as 
they could be found fraudulent or cor- 
and are 
ground for impeaching contracts, awards 
or decisions. The statute admittedly did 
not aim to enlarge, or to restrict, the 
sategory of “fraud” or of “corruption.” 


Effect of Unanimous Action 
By Arbitrators Is Involved 
But we are concerned here with the 


effect of unanimous action by arbitrators ! 


which, by operation of law, is asserted 


to have ended their power and status. | 


last few years forced new improvements | An action which neither as such nor in 


its legal effect is comprehended within 
terms of the statute—and which, 
it may be added, was not and ordinarily 
not comprehended within common 
or statutory agreements to arbi- 
It not -so comprehended _be- 


is 
is 


effect of something which happened 
though not contemplated. We are not 
dealing with the mere status of disagree- 


tinuity of deliberations. The statute in 
question does not contemplate, no more 
than did or do common law agreements, 
that arbitrators, whether the duration 
of their powers be fixed by definite 
“reasonable 
time,” shall always initially agree. In 


other words, we are not dealing with | 
‘ | the mere want of harmony during de- 
tion and may te further obscured by | 


liberations. But we are dealing with the 
action of arbitrators which, as has been 
indicated, is and was intended to have 
the quality of ending deliberations, of 
powers and of 
functioning. This brings us to a consid- 
eration of discussion by the parties, and, 
in the majority opinion—of the common 
law. It is elemental that in the United 
States there is no common law as a 


| body of law distinctive from the com- 


mon law of England. But, independently 
of any statute, State and Federal courts 
time have applied the 


as modified by statutes) to the subject 
of arbitration. That is because it in- 
volves elements of contract, of dele- 
gated powers, and the like. And not- 
withstanding appellee’s insistence—ac- 
cepted by majority opinion—that the 
Labor Act prevents the renunciation of 
powers by arbitrators there seems to be 


| a concession that at common law in cer- 
| tain classes of 


arbitrations, renuncia- 
tion of powers or a final disagreement 
asserted as such was effective to dis- 
of arbitrators. The 
states: 

“The courts have quite generally held 
that, where no time limitation was in- 


majority 


serted in the agreement of the parties, | 


a final hearing at which the arbitrators 
were unable to agree upon an award 
followed by a separation of the arbi- 
trators with an understanding that no 
further meetings should be held, ter- 


minated, at common law, the arbitration ! 


or a we P a arhitr: oe ar. 
closer cooperation and closer competition. | and the powers of the arbitrators. Par 


sons v. Amless, 48 S. E. 690; Couch v. 
Harrison, 60 S. W. 957; Jefferson R. R. 
Co. v. Mounts, 7 Ind. 689; Bolts v. Boss 
Foundry & Machine Works, 129 Ind. 
185; Bennetto v. City of Winnepeg, 18 
Manitoba, 100; Twisleton vy. Travers, 2 


Kelb, 15; 4 Elliot on Contracts, Sec. ! 


2952; 5 Corpus Juris, 76. 

“Consul differ sharply as to the ef- 
fect of the insertion of a time limita- 
tion in the agreement to arbitrate. Ap- 
pellee insists that, even at common law, 
the powers of the arbitrators terminated 
only by a lapse of the prescribed period 
of time or by the rendition of an award. 


Hurnard, 2 Saunders 129; 133; Smailes 
v. Wright, 3 M. & S. 559; Bodge v. 
Hull, 59 Maine 325; Carpenter v. Wood, 
42 Mass. 409; Daniel v. Daniel, 39 Ky. 
93.” 

Prima facie, of course, whether an 
arbitration agreement endows the arbi- 
trators with power for a fixed, or for 
a reasonable, period of time, it is ex- 
erciseable “within” either. But upon 
equally basic grounds, it is renounce- 
able within either—that is, arbitrators, 
no matter what they ought to do, may, 
in faet, renounce it, within either. And 
whether the duration is one or the other, 
whichever it may be, the act of renun- 
ciation, whenever it is committed by 
the arbitrators, has no relevancy to a 
possible earlier or later commission, All 
this is consistent with the further con- 
cession that arbitrators under either 
may disagree from start to finish. But 
it is difficult to see any difference be- 
tween a final disagreement and renun- 
ciation by arbitrators who have con- 
sumed only one-half of a 
time. The act of renunciation, that is 
the possibility of its happening, seems 
to me to be just as implict under the 
one as under the other, and also under 
this or any other statute. 

In my judgment there is and can be 


no “sharp” difference of opinion as to | 


effect of a time limitation, at common in the statutes 


law, upon a final disagreement and re- 
nunciation of powers by arbitrators. The 


er have. They may arouse dis- | 


not now : 


, submission 
: pointed prior to disagreement, whether, 


Se aor : \ ' they may resume. 
ment of arbitrators in and during con- | 














reasonable ! 
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Maunfactures 


Decisions 
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Court of Customs 
Appeals 


June 15, 1928. 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges James F. 
Smith, Orion M. Barber, Oscar E. Bland, 
and Charles S. Hatfield. The followi.g 
decision was handed down today: 

No. 3055. United States v. William A. 
Bird, Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. 
Merchandise invoiced as an antique Chinese 
silk rug, and entered as an “oriental rug 
artistic antiquity” w assessed at 
cent as an oriental rug. The importer pro- 


‘ tested that it was properly free of duty as 


an artistic antiquity. The United States 
Customs Court sustained the protest of the 
importer and their judgment is reversed. 
Smith, Associate Judge, dissents. 


statement, in adjudicated cases, and by 
text writers are unanimous to the effect 
that a final disagreement, a renuciation 
of further functioning, interpretable and 
intended as such by arbitrators, who at 
the time possess the full power over the 
controversy, ends the arbitration. Their 
power is gone. But it is equally clear 


55 per | 


; duction of 1 
| pared with 1,358,000,000 bushels produced 


| lished July 10. The crop went 
ground in good condition but in Saskat- | 
! chewan and Alberta May rainfall was be- 





from the authorities that where the last | 
condition is not present, but the agree- | 


ment is of a character which calls for an 
umpirage, questions then arise such as: 
(1) At what period, under the terms 
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Decreased Production of Winter Wheat 


In Northern Hemisphere Is Expected 


Department of Agriculture Also Reports Good Euro- 


pean Demand With Imports Probably Unchanged. 
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these countries included 67 per cent of 
the Northern Hemisphere and 57 per 
cent of the world acreage. Conditions as 
reported to date for winter wheat in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, France, 


Spain, India and Chosen indicate a pro- | 


,223,000,000 bushels as com- 


last year. 
For Canada private reporters estimate 
an inerease in spring wheat acreage over 


last year, ranging from 9 to 12 per cent | 


for the Prairie Provinces. The first of- 
fiscial estimate of acreage 


into the 


low averag 
United St 
tically 


, according to reports to the 
Weather Bureau and prac- 
average in Manitoba. In Sas- 


, katchewan it was only .75 inch compared 


with a normal of 1.75 inches and in Al- 
berta it was 1.4 inches compared with a 
normal of nearly 2 inches. 

Nearly all districts reported soil mois- 
ture fair to excellent, with 
satisfactory to excellent. practically no 


is to be pub- | 


' 000,000 
| tle change between the May and the } 
} final 


some improvement in wheat conditions in 
May but reports are lacking for the 


Ukraine, and North Caucasus, two im- } 
portant wheat regions, so there is little ' 


indication of 
country <s a whole. Meager reports 
from North Africa continue favorable to 
a crop as large as last year, except that 
rains in some localities may have caused 
some damage. 
Estimates Reduced In India. 

The May production report for India 

has reduced the estimated crop 


331,000,000 to 294,000,000 bushels 


| compared with a final estimate of 334,- 
iast year. There is usually lit- ; > 'e 
, j i the Bureau of Standards, and the New 


although in 1923 the 


of 
reduced 


estimates, 
estimate 
later 


May 


was to 


| Chosen production is 8,500,000 bushels 


conditions | 


; abandonment, but the soil getting dry in | 


of submission did the powers of the um- | 


pire commence? 

(2) When the powers of the umpire 
commenced, did the powers of the dis- 
agreeing initial arbitrators cease? 


Disagreement Leads 


To Need for an Umpire 


There can be no doubt respecting the 
debate that arose and may still arise— 
because of the doubtful terms of the 
submission agreement—upon each 
these questions. The very provision for 
an umpire is predicated upon disagree- 
ment; and some of the cases deal with 
the question whether by the terms of the 
the umpire could be ap- 


if so appointed prior to disagreement, he 


could function at all, whether after dis- | 


agreement the power to decide rested in 
him alone or whether by the terms of the 
submission the entire arbitration was 


then to proceed, e. g., with full power in | 
three arbitrators, instead of two who had | 


Plainly, these cases deal with 
the conditioning of umpirage. 
case has been cited which holds that 
when all arbitrators including an um- 


disagreed. 


' pire, fail to reach an agreement, an- 


nounce it with an intention of ending 
and actually ending their functioning, 
Plainly an agree- 
ment which merely provides that two 
arbitrators, when they disagree, may call 
in an umpire is 


act. But equally clearly do some of the 
cases indicate that a contrary intention 
was manifested in the submission where- 
under the umpire, upon disagreement, 
was to be the sole functionary. And 
plainly, disagreement between two, be- 
ing a condition, or sine qua non of um- 
pirage, even if final or renunciatory, 
cannot defeat the umpirage. And, as 
illustrative of the desire on the part of 
legislators to put an end to contentions 
thus arising, is the Wisconsin law: 
“298.03 Umpire. Where a submission 
is made as prescribed in this chapter, an 
additional arbitrator or an umpire cannot 


. be selected or appointed unless the sub- 


mission expressly so provides. Where a 
submission, made either as prescribed in 
this chapter or otherwise, provides that 
two or more arbitrators therein desig- 
nated may select or appoint a person as 
an additional arbitrator, or an umpire, 
the selection or appointment must be in 
vriting. An additional arbitrator or um- 


pire must sit with the original arbitra- | 


tors upon the hearing. If testimony has 
been taken before his selection or ap- 
pointment, the matter must be reheard, 
unless a rehearing is waived in the sub- 
mission, or by the subsequent written 
consent of the parties or their attorneys.” 


Counsel for appellee seems to appre- | 
: ' ciate that the cases principally relied 
solve either the agreement, or the power : 


opinion : 


upon are those “where the submission to 
arbitrate provided that if the arbitrators 
could not agree, a person named in the 
submission, or a person appointed by the 
arbitrators as umpire, should have au- 
thority to make an award.” 

Upon examination of the cases, those 
cited and others, it appears that they 
deal with this very question of um- 
pirage only. That obviously involves a 
consideration of the terms of 
submission to ascertain whether the 
whole power, in case of disagree- 
ment of two, should thereafter 


| disagreement of two, should thereafter 


reside in the three or in the umpire only. 
But, as indicated, they do not support the 
doctrine that if those in whom the whole 


of | 


But no |} 


consistent with the ! 
! theory that thereupon the three shall 


the | 


southern Alberta. Good showers over 
most of the Prairie Provinces the last 
week of May and moderate showers in 


southern Alberta have improved moisture | 


conditions. The growth of wheat by the 


| end of May varied from barely above | 
| ground to 6 or 8 inches high. 


: went up to 26 bushels and 1923 








! yield last year was much below average. 


| 25 bushels to the acre. 





power rests, renounce it at any time, it | 


may thereafter be resumed. It would be 
absurd, where the submission provided 
for an umpirage, that the two initially 


named could disagree and thereby pre- | 


vent the umpirage which, by the terms 


By the inherent 
the whole 


through disagreement. 
force of these agreements, 


agreement, is then devolved upon three, 
or one—the umpire: only. 

The Labor Act very clearly had as ob- 
jectives, among other things, reiteration 
of, recession from, and additions to, com- 
mon law principles. And as pointed out 
by appellants, it makes no mention what- 
ever of certain well recognized principles. 
While the public concern or the public 
interest in arbitrations of controversies 
between earriers and employes may have 
prompted its passage, the law neverthe- 
less deals with arbitration of contro- 
versies which arise out of matters of 
strictly private contract—wages and the 
like. Provisions for majority award, 
for fixed periods of time within which to 
make awards, for recommital of awards 
for interpretation, for filling vacancies, 


for judicial proceedings to enforce, for ! 


grounds of impeachment, are not new in 
so far as they are declaratory of or 


derogatory to common law provisions; |! 


they appear in almost all legislative at- 
tempts to regulate arbitrations, private 
and public. In my judgment the law in 
question as a regulation, displaces the 
principles of the common law no more 
than did the Interstate Commerce Law: 


“Can it be that the great multitude of ; 


interstate commercial transactions are 


freed from the burdens created by the | 


common law, as so defined, and are sub- 
ject to no rule except that to be found 
of Congress? We are 
clearly of opinion that this cannot be so, 
and that the principles of the common 


i , : power, if not executed by two in an | 
Chace v. Dare, 2 Show 164; Cappin v. j 


| bushels 





Canadian wheat yield last year 
19.5 bushels to the acre, the highest since 
1913 with two exceptions, 1915 when it 
with 21.7 
bushels. 


a 10 per cent increase in acreage would 


produce only about the same size crop | 
, as last year, and a yield equal to that 
of the past 10 years would give only | 
597,000,000 even with a 12 per cent in- | 


crease in acreage. 

European acreage so far as reported 
55,094,000 acres compared with 55,- 
157,000 acres last year, when those areas 
accounted for 78 per cent of the total 
European wheat area exclusive of Russia. 


is 


Weather conditions have improved some- ! 


what during the latter part of May, but 
prospects are still for a crop below that 
of last year. 


producing country, the May 1 report of 
condition of the crop was only $3 per 
cent of the average for the past 10 
years compared with 103 per cent last 
year. The relation of the May 1 condi- 
tion to final yields as indicated by a cor- 
relation of May 1 conditions and reported 


was | 


A yield this year equal to the | 


: average for the past five years even with | of this Bureau in Aus 


yields for the years 1902 to 1925 would | 


indicate a yield for the 1928 harvest of | 
about 18.7 bushels per acre, which, on | 
the acreage according to the preliminary | 


official report, would give a total crop of 
approximately 239,000,000 bushels as 
compared with an actually reported pro- 
duction of 284,000,000 bushels in 1927 
and 232,000,000 in 1926. May, June and 


: July conditions are important in deter- 


mining yields and the actual yield may 
vary above or below 
*per acre in accordance with conditions 


' during these months. Weather conditions | 
were generally | 


from May 1 to June 2 
favorable to some 
year, according to 
Steere. 


improvement this 
reports from 


Italy, the next most i rts juro- | 
tal) t important Euro- | ably not more than 


| greater than last year. 


pean wheat producing country, has had 
excellent conditions and the harvest sea- 
son there begins the last of May, lasting 
through July. The crop can be con- 
sidered as practically made. In the past 
10 years yields in italy have ranged 
from 12.5 to 20.6 bushels to the acre. 
A yield equal to the average for the 10 
years on the acreage as now reported 


would give a crop of 216,060,000 bushels | 
} compared with 196,000,000 last year. 
| 20 bushel yield would give 247,000,000 

In | 


bushels, the biggest crop reported. 
Spain a crop of 141,000,060 bushels is 
reported this year compared with 145,- 
000,000 last year. 
indicated decrease in France will practi- 
cally offset the expected increase in 
Italy. In the rest of Eurove crops some- 


| what smaller than last year are antici- 


pated except for Yugoslavia, where the 


e 


In Germany the condition of winter 


the 18.7 bushels | 


Mr. | 


A | 


This decrease and the | 


wheat on June 1 was 94 per cent of the | 
average for the past ten years, compared | 


| with 112 per cent last year and 97 per 


cent in 1926. Unless conditions improve 
materially the rest of the year the yield 
is not expected to be more than 24 to 


Last year the ! 


yield of winter wheat was 27.9 bushels. | 
Winter wheat in Germany in the past | 


five years has averaged 89.2 per cent of 
the total wheat acreage. 


The spring wheat conditions on June | 


1 was 97 per cent of the average com- 
pared with 100 per cent in 1927. German 
wheat acreage figures will not be re- 
ported until September. There has been 


this year compared with 9,000,000 last 


| year. The Chinese winter crop was re- 
| ported on May 1, as being in good con- 
was | 


dition altnough additional rain 
needed. Last year supplies of domestic 
wheat appeared to be plentiful in the 
interior back of Shanghai, the most im- 
portant <nilling center of China, but dif- 
ficult transportation and excessive taxa- 


the real prospect for the | 


| wards (Dem.), of 


from | 


402,000,000 bushels | ; 
; a saa aoe | to Secretary, Hoover, protested the ef- 


| tative standard specif 
i as of January 15, 192% 


tion enroute to Shanghai kept supplies ! 


from reaching the mills. 
In the Southern Hemisphere there 
appears to have been sufficient rainfall 


in April and May in the wheat zone for | 


for the 


begins 


preparation of the soil 
seeding which usually 

but is heaviest in June and July. In Aus- 
tralia there 


early } 
in May ; 


has been a campaign on to } 


increase wheat acreage. A correspondent | 


increase of 15,000,000 acres over t 
year’s wheat area of 11,000,000 ac 


tralia expects an | ¢ 
| | its general adoption.’ 


Early indications on the European rye | 
crop which affects to some extent the | 


European demand for wheat, do not in- 


| dicate any increase in production over 
| last year, although there is an increase 
| of 3 per cent in acerage. The 1928 rye | 
| acreage in 13 European countries is 


99 


“Os 
378,000 acres against 22,668,000 acres 
in 1927, an increase of 3.1 per cent. 


mls 
Germany is the most important rye 


; producing country of Europe, excluding 

| Russia. No estimate of the 1928 acreage | 
| has been received but winter killing was | 
In France, the biggest European wheat | 


reported at 3.5 per cent and the condi- 
tion as of 
the preceding ten-year average against 
100 per cent as of May 1, 1927. 

In Poland, which ranks next to Ger- 


| erroneously advised. For 


May 1 was 94 per cent of | 


Standard for Fence 
Criticized as Being 
Unfair to Company 


Federal Specifications De- 
clared to Describe Pred- 
uct of Three of Con- 
cern’s Competitors. 


Acting on a complaint of the Atlas 
Fence Company, of Newark, N. J., that 
Government standard specifications for 
fences are a discrimination against in- 
dependent manufacturers, Senator Ed- 
New Jersey, in a let- 
ter has just asked the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for a report on its metallurgical 
tests with respect to fences. This ac- 
tion follows correspondence among the 
company, the Secretary of Commerce, 


Jersey Senator. 
The company, in a letter of May 22 


fort to obtain general acceptance of 
the tentative standard specifications 
(corrected as of January 15, 1928), for 
chain link fence and chain link fabric, 
galvanized after weaving. 

The full text of this letter follows: 

“Our attention has been drawn to ten- 
ications, corrected 
3, for chain link 
fence and chain link fabric, galvanized 
after weaving. This specification has 
apparently been sent out by your office 
widely with the effort apparently of 
making the recipient commit himself, 
promising to ‘accept the original draf 
of the commercial standard, dated Janu- 
ary 10, 1928, as our standard of practice 
in (Production), (Distribution), (Con- 
sumption) of chain link fence and chain 
link fabric, galvanized after weaving, 
for the year beginning January 15, 1928, 
and will use our best effort in securing 


General Confcrence Favored. 

“This is an action that we cannot fully 
understand and construe it as an effort 
by your high office to tically serve 
as a sales agent for ain manufac- 
turers. This, of course, undoubtedly 
due to the fact that you have been 
your informa- 


| tion, if it is the purpose of standardizing, 


we believe it fair to all the manufac- 
turers in the United States to be called 
In on a matter of this kind as well as 
the principal users or distyibutors. 
“What is the purpose of standardizing 
or advocating the exclusive use of pipe, 
angle bars, or U-bars, the products of 
three distinct manufacturers? Also, what 


| advantage is there in using galvanized 
| after fabric? Who says it is better and 


many in production, winter acreage is | 
estimated at 12,549,000 acreas against | 


| 12,008,000 acreas in 1927 but consid- 
lling is reported and the | 


erable winter ki 


| and what is not 


condition as of May 1 was 90 per cent: 


of the preceding ten-year 


average | 
| against 110 per cent as of May 1, 1927. 
Weather during May has been more fa- } 


vorable but warmer weather is needed. | 


Wheat Supplies Estimated 
For Balance of Year 

The world’s wheat supply for the re- 
mainder of the year appears to be as 
low as, or lower than, that of last year. 
There are about 50,000,000 bushels more 


| tative Standard S 


by what authority do they speak? Who 
is to be the judge of what is standard 
standard? 

“We request that we be immediately 
advised of the list of parties to whom 
the tentative standard practices have 
been sent. We also would request that 
you write us ad ng the names of the 
principals ins 1g this movement. 
We would also request that you send 
us in triplicate your leaftet entitled ‘Tex- 
decifications (corrected 
as of January 15, 1928), for chain lini: 


tice 
tis 


| fence and chain link fabric, galvanizcd 


, after weaving;’ 


in Canuda than at this time last year, | 
but this increase is offset by decreases | 
in the Southern Hemisphere and in some | 


European countries. 
Canadian exportable 


Furthermore, the 
surplus is prob- 
about 


There appears 


45,000,000 | 


to be a slow foreign demand for Cana- | 


dian wheat for early June shipment. 


| Trade reports as of the first of June 


stated that large grain carriers were 
tied up without any orders. 
the United States are no larger than 
last year. 

The Southern Hemisphere has con- 
tinued to export heavily and the Ar- 


| merce. 
' company stated that the Department of 


Stocks in : ?*% - 
| in its letter to the Department, “went on 


gentine exportable surplus on June 2 | 


was estimated at 55,000,000 bushels or 
20,000,000 below last year, while that 
for Australia was 20,000,000, or 25,000,- 
000 below those of a year ago. Supplies 
for export in Russia and the Balkans 
appear to have been pratically exhausted 


by the beginning of April while last | 


year they were exporting some grain 
through June. 
Hungary, the heaviest European ex- 


| porter, was still shipping out some grain 


in April but by the first of May export- 
able supplies appeared to have been 
practically exhausted while last year 2,- 
Stocks importing 


June. in European 


' of 


| 000,000 bushels were exported in May and : 


countries appear to be low and the de- ! 
mand is expected to be good for the ; 


balance of the year. 


Net exports of the most important ! 


exporting countries since July, 1927, as 


| ;enorted to date amount to 717,000,000 


bushels, or 32,000,000 below exports 


| from those countries in the same period 


| last year. These figures ‘acluee exports 


a general upward trend in wheat acreage | 


npu : ; : since the war but last year it exceede 
of the submission was to come into being | F vee t exceeded 


for the first time the pre-war average 


from most of the important exporting 
cenntries up to June 2, but for Canaaa 
they are eveilable only through April 
and for .Ilungary througn February 


; Canada probably exported in May this , 


acreage for present boundaries, and it is ! 
a question whether the upward trend will | 


continue. With the acreage equal to that 
of last year the total wheat crop with a 
yield of 24 to 25 bushels an acre would 
be about 104,000,000 to 108,000,000 
compared with 
bushels last year. 
Conditions Abeve 
Average in Hungary 
Hungary reported on May 24. that 
wheat conditions were above average 
while in mid-May a year ago conditions 
were good. 
year. There has been an upward trend 
in the past seven years and last year’s 
acreage was the highets reported in those 
years. Reports for Poland continue to 


: show poor conditions as compared with 


last year. Rumanian fields were patchy 
the end of May but otherwise good, and 
the Bulgarian wheat crop was also good. 
Both of these countries had yields last 
year above the average for the past four 
years. Rumanian winter acreage for 
1928 is smaller than in the two preceding 
years. Bulgarian total wheat acreage has 
been increasing the past four years and 
for 1928 is 2.6 per cent above last year. 
For Russia there appears to have been 


law are operative on all interestate com- 
mercial transactions except so far as they 
are modified by congressional enact- 
ment.” Western Union Telegraph Co. v. 
Call Publishing Co., i81 U. S. 92. 
To be continued in the issue of 
June 18. 


121,000,000 | 


Acreage is not reported this | 


| bushels 





year about 2,000,000 bushels more than | 


in May last year. 
Hungary is also reported to have ex- 


ported a little grain but the total of ex- , 
ports of exporting countries for the sea- | 


son to daie 1s still probably about 30,- 
000,000 bushels short of the exports in 
the corresponding period of last season. 
United States exports to the Orient 
through April were about 
greater than last year. Ca- 
exports to the Orient through 
December were slightly less than 
for that pcriod last year. Imports 
of European importing countries as far 
as reported since July 1, amount to 
477,000,000 bushels compared with 
472,000,960 for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 


nadian 


Conference on Grocery 
Industry Is Postponed 
The Federal Trade Commission 


nounced on June 15 postponement of 
its trade practice conference to be held 


with the grocery industry. The full text 


of the statement follows: 


The meeting was scheduled for June | 


28 in New York City but will now be 
held sometime in October. Postpone- 
ment was ordered so that both commis- 
sion and industry would have sufficient 


time to prepare. Unfair trade practices | 


exist in the grocery industry 
considered at the conference. 
W. Hunt will preside 


said to 
will be 
Commissioner C, 
at the meeting. 


also copies in triplicate 
of your mimeographed letter entitled ‘Ac- 
ceptance of Simplified Practice Reeom- 
mendations (Please Sien and Return This 
Sheet), and address to Sceretary of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.’” 


BS» 


Letter Sent to Senaior. 

On the same daic, the company wroie 
to Senator Edwards, enclosing a copy 
of this letter to the Department of Com- 
In the letter to the Senator the 


Commerce booklet entitled 
Standard Specifications,” 


“Tentative 
ete., referred to 


to specify minutely the construction of 
three of our competitors.” It said the 
mimeographed letter accompanied the 
booklet with the idea that the recipient 
would return the letter in which in ef- 


: fect he agrees and promises to accept 


the original draft of the standard speci- 
fication and to use his best effort in 
securing its general adoption. 
Bureau Replies to Company. 

On June 1, the Bureau of Standards 
replied to the company. The full text 
the letter follows: 
“Gentlemen: Your letter of May~22 
addressed to Secretary Hoover, request- 
ing information concerning proposed 
commercial standard for chain link fence 
and chain link. fabric; copper-bearing 
steel, galvanized after weaving, has been 
referred to this Bureau for reply. 

“There is apparently some misunder- 
standing regarding this project as it 
does not purport to be a standard for 
all kinds of chain link fence but is 
limited only to galvanized after weaving 
on copper bearing steel. it is in no 
sense a recommendation of either the 
Bureau of Standards or the Department 
of Commerce but was drafted by the 
producers of this material and a general 
conference of the industry was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on January 10, at the 
request of the industry, and in accord- 
ance with our regular procedure which 
is available to all industries. In the 
event the required number of acceptances 
is received and a pamphlet is finally is- 
sued on this subject, the complete title 
will ke used as follows: ‘Chain Link 
Fence and Chain Link Fabric, Copper- 


! Bearing Steel, (Galvanized After Weav- 


| ing).’ 


2,000,000 | 


This will indicate to the reader 
that it does not purport to be a standard 
for any other type of fence. 

Industry Needs Standards. 

“The procedure for the establishment 
of commercial standards is a part of the 
evolution of Simplified Practice and our 
experience in that field has indicated the 
need for standard specifications within 


| the industries, as for instance, grading 
' rules for lumber as indicated by Simpli- 


i fied Practice 


Recommendation No. 16; 


i vitreous china plumbing fixtures, SPR 


an- ; 


No. 52; classifications of iron and steel 
scrap, SPR No. 58; and several others. 
An outline of procedure is given in en- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


She Anited States Baily 
in New York 

THE UNitep States Darty is de- 

livered to any of the leading New 


York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 


of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 


| 
| 
| Give your order to the mail clerk 
L 
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Partnerships 


Management of Chain of Theaters , 
Constitutes Business for 


Manager Owned | 


Controlling Interest 


Holdings in Amusement Places 
Divided Between Individual 
And Partnership. 


CoMMISSIONER OF 

Docket NO. 
APPEALS. , 
for a redetermi- 
assessed by the 


mes B. CLARK V. 
ig TO REVENUE. 
411918. Boarp oF TAX 
This gee was 
ion of a deficiency : , 
Recumisstoner as representing partns 
* ship income and dividends — le = 
petitioner herein instead 0 ao — 
able under the provisions of i. Ps 
of the Revenue Act of 1921. e = 
payer contended ° that the ee Fan 
volved was taxable to a corporation 2 
not to him individually. 
his view was sus vi 
the Board of Tax Appeals, — — 
that the taxpayers owners ip jan 
management of the theaters a — 
the income was derived, some 0 
were owned individually, 
partnership of which 
owned a half interest, 
corporation of which he 
cent of the stock, constitu 
or business, within the me 
statute. 
"Geetne M. Mo 


d in part by | 


others by 2 | 
the taxpayer 
and others by a 
he owned 50 per 
ted his trade 
aning of the 


rris, for the taxpayer; 

Zanker, for Commissioner. 

ston Banker, for the : 

Pnohowing is the full text of the find 
ings of fact and the opinion: 


Petitioner Alone 

Active In Partnership 

The petitioner, who 
Pittsburgh, Pa., became 
distribution of moving 
1906, and in 1911 


Findings of Fact: 
is a resident of 
engaged in the s 
picture = See eetom ecteek of the 
ites eictar business. His activities 
i a distribution branch of the bus!- 
er ce shaded about 1917. How- 

ever. he continued in the exhibition ae 

until 1926. It was not until 1922 5 a 

he became interested in the manufacture 

- production of moving pictures. | 
Peaay. petit ner’s first venture in a 
exhibition branch of the moving eee 
business was the Oakland Theater, Z 
Pittsburgh, in 1911. Subsequently he 

<cunired 2 operated other moving Pic- 
acquired and opcerater eri 
ture theaters in and around Pittsburg : 

In 1921, the year involved in this pro- 
ceeding, the petitioner owned or leased 
and operated as an individual five mov- 
i ‘ture theaters in Pittsburgh and 
ing picture. theaters half 
two in Erie, Pa. He owned a one- al 
interest in Rowland & Clark, a partner- 
ship which operated a_ moving picture 
theater located in the East Liberty sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh. In this partnership 
the petitioner alone was active, since 
the other partner, who was his brother- 
in-law, resided in New York City. : 

The petitioner was a stockholder in 
the following corporations: The General 
Amusement Enterprises, which owned 
and operated a moving picture theater | 
in the East Liberty section of Pitts- 
burgh; the Titusville Amusement Com- 
pany, which operated two moving picture 
theaters at Titusville, Pa., and the Lib- 
erty Theater Company, which operated 
two moving picture theaters at New 
Kingston. Pa. He owned 50 per cent 
of the stock of each of these corpora- 
tions. He also owned 10 per cent of 
the stock of the Meadville Theaters Cor- 
poration, which operated a moving pic- 
ture theater at Meadville, Pa. 

The petitioner operated all of the 
above theaters, except that at Meadville, 
in connection with which he was active 
only as a director. All of the theaters 
operated by him were operated as a 
group or circuit. To operate them he 
maintained a suite of offices consisting 
of seven rooms, and had an organization 
consisting of two bookkeepers, a man in 
charge of real estate rentals and in- 
surance, a stenographer, a man to assist 

, him in buying and booking pictures, a 
purchasing agent, a theater superintend- 
ent, a maintenance crew to keep up the 
physical condition of the properties, and 
an advertising department in which there 
were about five employes. 

The petitioner received and disbursed 
all the money of each of the theaters; 
employed, directed and discharged the 
personnel; bought all the pictures; ar- 
ranged all the attractions; bought all the 
supplies and equipment and looked after | 
all the advertising. All of the theaters, | 
whether owned individually, in partner- 
ship or by corporations, were advertised 
under the name of Rowland & Clark The- 
aters regardless of whether Rowland had 
any interest in them. 


Wished to Avoid 
Disadvantage in Taxes 


For operating the partnership theater 
the petitioner in 1921 received, in addi- | 
tion to his interest in the profits, a sal- 
ary of $5,200. For operating the theater 
owned by the General Amusement Entcr- 
prises he received from that corporation | 
in 1921 a salary of $14,200. The peti- | 
tioner received no salary from the Titus- | 


moving picture 


ness were CO 


ville Amusement Company and the Lib- | 
erty Theater Company, since these cor- 
porations were just beginning operations 
in 1921 and had not become established. 
Each theater operated by the petitioner 
paid its proportionate share of the ex- | 
penses of maintaining the petitioner's | 
office and paying its personnel. During 
1921 the petitioner had no other occupa- 
tion than looking after the theaters in 
which he held an interest. 
In 1921 the petitioner decided to con- 
solidate into one organization his inter- 
ests in the various moving picture the- 
aters in order to have the benefit of con- 
solidated reports which would readily 
show the condition of his business and 
. also to avoid the disadvantage in Fed- | 
. eral taxes, which arose from his operat- 
" ing as an individual instead of a corpora- 
tion. On March 8, 1922, a corporation 
Was incorporated to take over the busi- | 
ness of the partnership of Rowland & 
Clark and for his interest in the partner- 
ship the petitioner received 50 per cent 
* of the stock of the corporation. 

On the same day, the petitioner incor- 
orated the James B. Clark Theaters, 
ncorporated. To this corporation he con- 
veyed everything that he owned in any 
moving picture exhibition enterprise. 
’ There were included in this conveyance 
his interest in all those theaters which 
' he owned or leased and operated as an 
’ individual in western Pennsylvania, to- 
gether with the equipment, furniture and 
contractural rights of such theaters, his 


| tional Pictures 


| $26,000 
' Clark Theaters. 


| partnership of 
| which he was 


50 per cent of the stock of the corpora- 
tion which was incorporated to take over 
the business of the partnership of Row- 
land & Clark and all of his stock in the 
other corporations operating moving pic- 
ture theaters in and around Pittsburgh, 
endorsed and transferred to the new cor- 
poration, 


There were also transferred to the new 
corporation all of the office equipment, 
supplies, stock, trucks, automobiles and 
scaffolding which the petitioner’s operat- 
ing office then had. The consideration 
for the foregoing assets was 6,500 shares 
of the par value of $100 each of the 
capital stock of the James B. Clark The- 
aters, Incorporated. The value at which 
the assets were conveyed represented the 
depreciated value of the assets of the 
different corporations as shown on their 
books as at December 31, 1921. 


Other Assets Not Conveyed 
To New Corporation 


The petitioner had other assets which 
he did not convey to the new corporation. 
These consisted of stock in the First Na» 
of New York : 
Educational Pictures of New York, which 


burgh, which were distributing organiza- 
tions: stock in Loew’s, Incorporated, a 


manufacturer and distributor of moving | 


pictures; stock in Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railway, Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh Railway, the Oakland Savings 
and Trust Company, the Skelly Oil Com- 
pany, and the Republic Casualty Com- 
pany. 


The approximate value of these assets ; 


which the petitioner did not convey to the 
corporation was between $360,000 


$375,000. The basic principle followed by 


the petitioner in conveying assets to the ; 


new corporation was that of conveying 
to it only his moving picture exhibition 
interests, that is, his interests in the the- 
aters which he was operating from his 
own office, and nothing else. None of his 


| interests in the producing branch or the 


distributing brancR of the moving picture 


business or in any outside investments | 


was transferred to the new corporation. 
Share of Profits 
Remained in Partnership 

The petitioner’s distributive share of 
the profits of the partnership of Rowland 
& Clark for 1921 was $20,803.94. This 
amount, however, was not actually dis- 
tributed by the partnership to the peti- 
tioner but remained in the partnership, 
thereby increasing the petitioner’s inter- 
est therein. During 1921 a dividend of 


$30,000 was declared and paid on the | 


stock owned by the petitioner in the Gen- 
eral Amusement Enterprises. There was 


dend of $3.500 on his stock in the Titus- 
ville Amusement Company. These divi- 
dends were received by the petitioner in 
1921. 


the 
ducted this part of his business under 
the name of James B. Clark Theaters. 
On December 31, 1921, 
withdrew from his business the dividend 
of $30,000, which amount was carried on 
the books of the business as a loan from 
the business to the petitioner. In con- 


nection with the withdrawal of the divi- | 


dend the petitioner gave his “note” for 
to his business, the James 
The 
“note,” which was subsequently paid by 


the petitioner, together with the divi- | 


dend of $3,500, became a part of the as- 
sets conveyed to the James B. Clark 
Theaters, Incorporated, and set up on 
its books as of January 1, 1922. 

The James B. Clark Theaters, Incor- 
porated, filed a corporation return for 
the calendar year 1921 in which there 
were reported as income of the corpora- 
tion in‘that year the above-mentioned 
dividends received by the petitioner in 


1921 amounting to $33,500, and the peti- | 


tioner’s distributive share of the profits 


' of the partnership of Rowland & Clark 


amounting to $20,803.94. In a field ex- 
amination the foregoing amounts were 
eliminated as items of income of the cor- 
poration and in an audit of the peti- 


| tioner’s return for 1921 the respondent 


has determined them to be income to the 
petitioner, 


' Succeeded to Business 


Of the Petitioner in Case 


Opinion by Trammell: The petitioner 
contends that under section 229 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 the new corporation 


known as James B. Clark Theaters, In- | 
| corporated, organized March 8, 1922, suc- 


ceeded to the business of the petitioner as 
owner and operator of motion picture 
theaters owned or leased by himself in- 
dividually or owned or leased by the 
towland 


corporation properly reported the items 
of income in controversy; and that such 


| items of income were erroneously in- 


cluded in the income of the petitioner. 
The respondent contends that section 


| 229 of the Revenue Act of 1921 was not 
| applicable to the items of income in ques- 
| tion, and that they were properly in- 
| cluded in the income of the petitioner. 


He also contends that this section does 
not authorize a corporation organized 
within four months after the passage of 


| the act to report the income of a trade 
| or business for the period between Janu- 


ary 1, 1921, and the date of organiza- 


| tion of such corporation. 


Section 229 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
reads as follows: 

“That in the case of the organization 
as a corporation within four months after 
the passage of this act of any trade or 
business in which capital is a material 
income-producing factor, and which was 
previously owned by a partnership or 
individual, the net income of such trade 
or business from January 1, 1921, to the 
date of such organization may at the op- 


| tion of the individual or partnership be 


taxed as the net income of a corpora- 
tion is taxed under Titles II and III; in 
which event the net income and invested 
capital of such trade or business shal] be 
computed as if such corporation had been 
in existence on and after January 1, 1921, 
and the undistributed profits or earnings 
of such trade or business shall not be 
subject to the surtaxes imposed in sec- 
tion 211, but amounts distributed on and 
after January 1, 1921, from the earnings 
or profits of such trade or business ac- 


erences 


| Revenue Act of 1918 


and The |! 
| after January 1, 1921.” 
are manufacturing and distributing or- | 
| ganizations; stock in the First National 
Exhibitors Exchange of Pittsburgh and 
| The Educational Film Exchange of Pitts- 


and ; & 2 
| tion of the respondent must be denied. 


| porate stockholder. 


the petitioner | 


B. ! 


| Theaters, Incorporated. 


& Clark, of | 
a stockholder that such | 


Tax Purposes 


| Corporation Formed 
To Acquire Control 


Income Found to Be Taxable 
Against Company, Not 
Owner. 


| cumulated after December 31, 1920, shall 
be taxed to the recipients as dividends; 
and all the provisions of Titles IIT and 
III relating to corporations shall so far 
| as practicable apply to such trade or 
business; Provided, That this 
shall not apply to any trade or business, 


Provided further, that any taxpayer who 





the tax imposed by section 1000 of the 
as if such tax- 
corporation on 


payer had been a 


Operation of Theater 
Chain Called Business 


We will first consider the last conten- | 


tion of the respondent. The provisions 
of section 229 are clear as to the date 


from which and the manner in which the 
capital of a 


net income and invested 
trade or business, coming within 
meaning of the sectior 
puted. 


the 
*> be com- 
The section also speciically pro- 


; Vides that all the provisions of Titles II 


and III of the Act relating to corpora- 


tions, so far as practicable, apply to such | 
In view of the lan- | 


trade or business. 
guage of the Act we think that conten- 


The evidence shows that the business 
of the petitioner, in 1921, was then own- 


ing or leasing, operating and managing | 
} a chain of motion picture theaters. 


" The 
operating of a chain of moving picture 
theaters is a business. 


ness and maintained a staff of people 
and equipment for the purpose. His 
operation activity was-confined to those 
theaters in which he had an 
either by reason of his complete owner- 


ship, his share as a partner, or as a cor- | 
The petitioner’s op- | 


portunities to make an income as a man- 
ager and operator were secured by his 
investments in the various theaters. The 


section 
the net income of which for the taxable 
year 1921 was less than 20 per centum | 


. . . | 
of its invested capital for such year; | 


takes advantage of this section shall pay | 


and 


The petitioner | 
| was experienced in this part of his busi- 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


| 
June 15, 1928. 
| 
| 


*Premicr Packing Co. v. Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 


10192. 


Assets Exchanged for Stock. Stock 
received by petitioner in exchange 
for assets held to have no fair market 
value in excess of cost of such as- 
sets and consequently no taxable 
‘gain to accrue from the transaction. 

Limitation. Waiver. Authority to 
Sign. A waiver executed by the 
secretary of petitioner corporation, 
who was also a director, on the facts 
held to be binding, as its execution 
was incident of the adjustment of its 
income-tax matters being handled 
for the corporation by him, the facts 
being suficient to raise the presump- 
tion of knowledge, and consequently 
of acquiescence, on the part of the 
corporation in his exercise of this 
authority, and this presumption not 
being rebutted by the evidence. 


Taxable Period. Deficiency for 
One Month. Petitioner had a regular 
fiscal year ending January 31, upon 
which it made its returns and was in 
existence during its fiscal year 1919, 
and filed a return for same on June 
16, 1919, and paid a tax. Held, that 
respondent was in error in determin- 
ing a deficiency for the “month of 
February, 1918,” which was the first 
month of that fiscal year, the de- 
ficiency, if any, being for the whole 
fiscal year. 





Amalgamated Products Company, Inc., | 


v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 11545. 


(1) The ability, skill and experi- 
ence of certain incorporators of a 
corporation which had no predeces- 
sor, held, not to constit.* good will. 


(2) Certain services and contracts 
held not to have been paid for in 
capital stock. 


(3) Respondent’s actioi. in reduc- 
ing invested capital »y the amount of 
taxes for previous years prorated 
from the due date of each install- 
ment approved. Russel Wheel and 
Foundry Co., 3 B. T. A. 1168. 


(4) Refusal to compute profits 
taxes under Sections 327 ana 328 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 approved. 


interest | 


pany v. Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. Docket No. 11230. 


ownership of an interest and the oppor- | 


tunity to operate were inseparable. It 


is obvious that the business conducted by | 
the petitioner was both the owning of an | 
interest and the operation of the theater | 


in which the interest was held. This 


was a business in which capital was a | 
; material 


eg | the petitioner’s 
also declared and paid in 1921 a divi- | P 


income-producing factor, and 
capital, his personal 


services and the personal services of | 


others made his business. The peti- 


! tioner’s income was as much dependent | 


upon his ability in selecting the right 


p A : sine | theaters in which to acquire an interest | 
Prior to incorporation by petitioner of | 


his interests in the exhibition branch of | 
moving picture business, he con- | 


as it was upon his skill in operating them 


after they were acquired. The profit on | 
ownership was dependent upon capacity | 


in operation. 


Both interest in ownership 
and 


management of motion picture 


theaters was the petitioner’s business in | 


1921. 


Share Not Distributed 


Was Left to Increase 


The evidence shows 


: but was left in the partner- 
ship and thereby increased his interest 
therein. 


and he transferred the stock to the 


James B. Clark Theaters, Incorporated. | 


In this manner the petitioner’s profits 


from the partnership, $20,803.94, were | 
| transferred 


to the James B. Clark 


Theaters, Incorporated, and became a 


part of the assets of that corporation. | 
| The evidence also shows that the divi- | 
dend of $3,500 received in 1921 by the | 
the Titusville Amuse- | 
ment Company was not withdrawn by |! 
him from his business but became a part | 
of the James B. Clark | 
Since the part- | 


petitioner from 


ot the assets 
nership profits of $20,803.94 and the divi- 
dend of $3,500 were income of the peti- 


; tioner’s business and were not withdrawn 


therefrom during 1921 but remained and 

became a part of the assets transferred 

; to the new corporation, we think the re- 

| spondent erred in determining that these 
amounts are taxable to the petitioner. 

With respect to the dividend of $30,000 

' received by Clark from the General 


December 31, 1921, he withdrew it from 
his business which he operated as an in- 
dividual. At the time of the withdrawal 


he gave a “note” to his business for | 


| $26,000 of the amount. The evidence 
shows that the “note,” which was subse- 


quently paid, became a part of the assets 


| of the James B. Clark Theaters, Incorpo- | 
that | 


rated. 


é The respondent contends 
Clark’s withdrawal of the dividend, 


$30,000, constituted a distribution within | 


| the purview of section 229. The peti- 
tioner contends that inasmuch as he gave 
| the business a “note” for $26,000, which 
was subsequently paid, that to that ex- 
tent it constituted a loan from the busi- 
ness to him. Inasmuch as the petitioner 


operated his business as an individual the | 
substance of his contention is that he 


loaned himself the $26,000. It is an ele- 
; mentary principle of law that a man can 

not contract with himself, and in our 
opinion this contention is without merit. 
What the tenor or nature of the “note” 
was the record does not show, but what- 
ever it was we think that in so far as 
the petitioner is concerned, it constituted 
nothing more than a memorandum prior 
to the time it was transferred to the cor- 
poration. The petitioner was unable to 
testify as to when or in what manner 
payment of the “note” was made, nor 
was he able to offer any explanation as 
to how the difference of $4,000 between 
the amount of the dividend and the 
“note” was handled. Inasmuch as the 
$30,000 was actually withdrawn by the 
petitioner from his business, we think it 
was such an amount distributed after 
January 1, 1921, as is contemplated by 
section 229, and, therefore, is taxable to 
him as a dividend as provided in that 
section. 

Reviewed by the Board. Murdock dis- 
sents. 

Judgment be 
Rule 50. 

June 14, 1928, 


will entered under 


: that the peti- | 
tioner’s distributive share of the partner- | 
ancunk of thie | =~ was not actually distributed 


When the corporation which | 
took over the business of the partnership | 
| Was organized it gave the petitioner | 
stock for his interest in the partnership | 


| Amusement Enterprises, we find that on | 


1. Limitation.—Where an assess- 
ment was made in 1924 within the 
five-year period provided by Section 
250(d) of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
and the Act of 1924, was enacted 
prior to the expiration of that five- 
year period, respondent has six 
years from the date of the assess- 
ment to begin a suit or other pro- 
ceeding to collect the tax under Sec- 
tion 278 (a) of the Act of 1924, 


2. Insurance Debit.—Evidence ex- 
amined and fair market value as of 
March 1, 1913, determined. 


3. Released Reserve——Where an 
insurance company set aside a re- 
serve in 1918, and it was released for 
the general purposes of the com- 
pany in 1919, it is taxable as income 
for 1919. 


| Bank of Duplin v. Commissioner of In- 
| ternal Revenue. Docket No, 12950. 

1. Worthless Debt.—Where a debt 
was ascertained to be worthless in 
1920, but was not actually charged 
off by an entry on the books until 
April, 1921, it is allowable as a de- 
duction for 1920, if made for the 
year 1920, and before the books for 
that year were closed. 

2. Credits—The fact that credits 
were applied to the note after 1920, 
but before the charge-off, is im- 
material if the credits had the same 
value as on December 31, 1920. 


ternal Revenue. Docket No. 10128. 


Deduction claimed by the peti- 
tioner, president of a corporation, on 
aceount of a loss of the corporation 
for which he accepted responsibility 
and agreed to reimburse the corpo- 
ration, denied, for lack of evidence 
as to date of payment. 

The entire loss sustained on a 
margin-trading account extending 
from 1921 to 1923 and claimed as 
a deduction in 1928 when paid, 
! denied. 


| Century Music Publishing Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 12840. 

Affiliated Corporations. — Three 
corporations involved herein were 
affiliated within the meaning of 
Section 240 (b) (2) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, and should file 
consolidated returns for the periods 
under consideration. 


| Charles E. Moser, Julius C. Moser, Anna 
M. Tighe, Carl F. Moser, Josephine T. 


Nos. 13470, 13471, 13472, 18473, 13474 
and 13475. 

F. W. Matthiesen. Jr., 2 B. T. A. 
921, followed. 


Charles E. Moser v. Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue. Docket No. 7198. 
Commissioner’s «etermination of 

an earned income credit of a part- 
ner approved. 

C. Florian Zittel v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No, 14111. 
_ Respondent sustained in comput- 
ing tax on the salary actually re- 
ceived by petitioner in 1921. 

The Stark Brick Company v. Commis- 


Docket 





sioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 12582. 

Deductibility of additional salaries 
and bonus determined. 


phine T. Moser and Carl F. Moser v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos. 10915, 10916, 10917 and 
10918. 


Charles Colip, 5 B. T. A. 123, fol- 
lowed. 





Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
an this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 





| the initiation fee charged 





| 
| 
| Monroe Washer v. Commissioner of In- | 
| 


Moser and George J. Moser v. Com- | 


missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket that “if the initiation fee of an applicant 


Appeals 
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Prohibition 
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OLLECTION 


A 


OF TAX: Trade or Business, 
porations: Partnerships: 1921 Act.—Where an individual operated a num- 


Defined: Individuals: Cor- 


ver of theatres personally and, in addition, conducted others for a partner- 
ship of which he owned one-half interest, and operated others for a corpora- 
-tion of which he owned 50 per cent of the stock, it is held that his operation 
and management of the theaters for himself, the partnership and the cor- 
poration constituted his trade or business within the provisions of Séction 229 


of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
Revenue. (Board of 
(Volume III). 


APITAL CONTRIBUTIONS: 


A 


James B, Clark v. Commissioner of Internal 
Tax Appeais.)—Yearly 


Index Page 1002, Col. 1 


Imitiation Fees: Exchanges: Art. 544, Reg. 
69: 1918, 1921, 1924 and 1926 Acts.——Where initiation fees are charged 


aew members admitted to membership in an exchange, such fees being pay- 
able by the member only once, and regarded by the organization as capital, 
neld: Initiation fees received by exchange are contributions to capital.— 
(G. C. M. 4015.)—Yearly Index Page 1002, Col. 5 (Volume III). 


XCISE TAXES: Club Dues: Social Clubs: 1921 and 1924 Acts.—Where a 
club, whose membership embraced the faculty of a university, maintained 

in its charter the provision that its predominant purpose was to promote 
mutual acquaintance and fellowship among the instructors of the university 
and also had a provision for associate membership of persons who might be 
regarded as helpful to the club by virtue of ability as entertainers or other 
special talents, held: Such a club is a social club within the meaning of the 
taxing statutes and dues and fees paid to it are subject to tax.—Faculty Club 


of the University of California v. United States. 


(Court of Claims of the 


United States.)\—Yearly Index Page 1002, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


LIENS: Enforcement By Bills In Equity: 1926 Act.—The New Jersey legis- 
lature has enacted a statute regarded as “appropriate” legislation au- 
thorizing the filing of notices of Federal Tax liens with designated officials 


of that State—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Page 989, Col. 5 (Volume III). 


(I. T, 2413.)—Yearly Index 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue, 


Initiation Fees Charged by Exchanges 
| Held to Be Contributions to Capital | 


| pose of affording its members an oppor- 


Ruling of Internal Revenue Counsel Applies Where Mem- 


bership Is Acquired Through Purchase. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM. 4015. 
The question for decision was whether 

an initiation fee charged new members 


‘ elas | of an exchange constituted income or 
Commercial National Insurance Com- | 


capital contributions under a circum- 
stance where all of the memberships had 
been issued and new members could ac- 
quire admission only by purchase of a 


| membership from a present member and 


where the initiation fee so charged was 
regarded as an addition to capital. It 
was the opinion of the General Counsel, 
that such receipts by the exchange were’ 


' contributions to capital. 
is the full text of the | 


Following 
memorandum: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
each new 
member by the M Exchange constitutes 


| income to the exchange, or is to be con- 


sidered a capital contribution thereto. 
This office has previously considered 


| the nature and activities of the M Ex- 


change. (See L. O. 1121, C. B. III-1, 275.) 
Since a full statement of facts is con- 
tained in the opinion mentioned, it is 
considered sufficient to state here only 
such facts as are necessary for the de- 
termination of the present question. 


The constitution of the exchange is 


| the contract of association; it provides, 


inter alia, for the government of the ex- 
change by a governing committee, com- 
posed of the president, the treasurer, 
and 8 members. The governing com- 
mittee appoints from 
standing committee of 3 members, which 
is known as the committee on admis- 
sions, the duties of which are to consider 
all applications for membership. A two- 
thirds vote of this committee is neces- 


ship in the exchange. 


| Seats Are Acquired 
| Only Through Transfer 


) 


| article —, 


_ ber, and is paid but once. 





At the present time, all memberships, 
or seats, in the exchange have been is- 
sued. It is possible, therefore, to acquire 
a seat only by transfer from a retiring 
member. At the inception of such a 
transaction the retiring member and the 
prospective purchaser enter into a writ- 
ten agreement for the sale of the seat, a 


copy of which agreement is filed with the | 


secretary of the exchange. The secre- 
tary thereupon refers the contract and 


| the application of the proposed member 


to the committee on admissions. If 


| favorable action is taken by the com- 


mittee, the applicant is so notified, and 
on the day designated for the transfer 


the applicant completes the purchase of | 


his seat, and pays to the exchange an 
initiation fee of 8 dollars required by 


follows: “Members admitted by trans- 
fer shall pay to the exchange an initia- 
tion fee of 8x dollars.” 

Section — of the same article provides 


for admission to membership is not paid 
on the day of his election and notification 


' by the secretary, such election shall be 


void.” 
The initiation fee is payable to the 


| exchange in addition to the annual dues 


of 2 dollars assessed against each mem- 
It is stated 
that for many years past the initiation 
fees have been considered capital contri- 
butions, and have been credited to sur- 
plus on the books of the exchange. The 
exchange contends that the initiation fee 
of 8 dollars is an enforced capital con- 
tribution made by each new member as 
a condition of membership, and that the 
amount realized from this source should 
not be included in gross income. 


Exchange Is Treated 


| As an Association 
Anna M, Tighe, Julius C. Moser, Jose- | 


As hereinbefore noted, the exchange is 
an association. Congress has directed 
that associations shall be treated as cor- 
porations for the purpose of determining 
their income. Section 1 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, section 2(2) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921, and section 2(a)2 of the 
Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926 
provide that the term “corporation” in- 
cludes associations, and sections 200 (e) 
and (f) of the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926 provide, respectively, that the term 
“stock” includes a share in an associa- 
tion and the term “shareholder” includes 
a member in an association. 
sideration of the present question, there- 


| gross income, 


its members a | 


section —, of the constitu- | 
| tion of the exchange, which reads as | 





In the con- 


corporation, and the effect of the finan- | 


cial transactions between it and _ its 


members must be regarded as identical | 


with similar transactions between a cor- 
poration and its stockholders. 

Payments made by a stockholder to 
create or reenforce the capital structure 
of the corporation in which he is inter- 
ested have long been held to be capital 
contributions. Article 542 of Regula« 
tions 45 and article 543 of Regu- 
lations 62, 65, and 69 read as follows: 

“Sale of Capital Stock.—The proceeds 
from the original sale by a corporation 


| of its shares of capital stock, whether 


such proceeds are in excess of or less 
than the par value of the stock issued, 


| constitute the capital of the company. 
| If the stock is sold at a premium, the 


premium is not income. Likewise, if the 
stock is sold at a discount, the amount of 
the discount is not a loss deductible from 


enabling a corporation to secure working 


| capital or for any other purpose, the 


stockholders donate or return to the cor- 


poration to be resold by it certain shares | 


of the stock of the company previously 
issued to them, or if the corporation pur- 
chases any of its stock and holds it as 
treasury stock, the sale of such stock 
will be considered a capital transaction 
and the proceeds of such sale will be 
treated as capital and will not constitute 
income of the corporation. A corpora- 
tion realizes no gain or loss from the 
purchase of its own stock.” 


Article 543 of Regulations 45, which | ack 
| are eligible under the rules. 


reads substantially the same as article 
544 of Regulations 62, 65, and 69, pro- 
vides as follows: 

by 


“Contributions Stockholders.— 


| Where a corporation requires additional 
sary to admit an applicant to member- | 


funds for conducting its business and ob- 
tains such needed money through volun- 
tary pro rata payments by its stock- 
holders, the amounts so received being 
credited to its surplus account or to a 


will not be considered income, although 
there is no increase in the outstanding 
shares of stock of the corporation. The 
payments in such circumstances are in 
the nature of voluntary assessments 
upon, and represent an additional price 
for, the shares of stock held by the indi- 
vidual stockholders, and will be treated 
as an addition to and as a part of the 
operating capital of the company.” 
From this it is apparent that capital 


| contributions have been excluded from 


gross income under the established prac- 
tice of the Bureau. 


Fee Is Distinguished 
From Annual Dues 


Cases involving capital contributions 
have been previously considered. In I. 
T. 1288 (C. B. I-1, 195) a corporation 
officer donated his accumulated salary to 
the corporation; he receivea shares of 
stock from the stockholders, the corpora- 
tion previously having issued all of its 
authorized capital stock. His accumu- 
lated salary was considered a capital 
contribution. I. T. 1168 (C. B. I-1, 194) 
discloses that stockholders of a corpora- 
tion turned in a part of their stock for 
transfer by the corporation to its credi- 
tors in partial payment of the creditors’ 
claims. The vaiue of the stock turned in 
to the corporation was held to be a capi- 
tal contribution. In I. T. 1751 (C. B. II-2, 
142) the stockholders of a bank pur- 
chased its frozen assets, which had been 
designated as worthless papcr by the 
bank examiner. The amount expended 
by each stockholder in the purchase of 
his proportionate share of the worth- 
less paper was held to be a capital con- 
tribution. Office Decision 1034 (C. B. 5, 
277) is authority for the statement that 
interested parties may contribute to 
their corporation amounts other than in 
proportion to their holdings of stock, and 
I. T. 1901 (C. B. IfI-1, .20) established 
that one stockholder alone may make 
advances to the corporation in which he 
is interested. I. T. 1904 (C. B. III-1, 
202) and Solicitor’s Recommendation 
6135 (C. B. IV-2, 152) present further 
cases of additional capital contributio:is 
made by a single stockholder. (For 
further examples of gcapital trans- 
actions, see appeal of SImmons & Ham- 
mond Mfg. Co., 1 B. T. A., 803; appeal of 
Cooperative Furniture Co., 2 B. T. A,, 
165; appeal of Paducah & Illinois Rail- 
road Co., 2 B. T. A., 1001, C, B. V-1, 4; 
and appeal of Atlantic Carton Co., 2 
B. T. A., 380. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent 


fore, the exchange must be treated as aj that enforced or voluntary contributions 


If, for the purpose of | 





Social Club Funds 


Held to Be Taxable 
By Court of Claims 


Dues and Initiation Fees Are 
Included Within the 
Meaning of Taxing 

Statutes. 


FACULTY CLUB OF THE UNIVERSITY oF 
CALIFORNIA, V. THE UNITED STATES, 
No. H-426. Court oF CLAIMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The issue here was whether a clu¥ 
whose membership embraced the faculty 
of a university was a social club within 
the meaning of the statute, and the Court 
of Claims after a study of the organi- 
zations” charter concluded that the chief 
purpose of the club was social. It held 
therefore that the amounts paid as initia- 
tion fees or dues were subject to a tax 
and dismissed the club’s suit for recovery 
of taxes. : 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion by Judge Moss: 

The question for determination in this 
case is whether. or not the Faculty Club 
of the University of California is a so- 
cial club within the intent and meaning 
of section 801 of the Revenue Act of 
1921, 42 Stat. 291, and section 501 of the 
Act of 1924, 43 Stat. 253. The perti- 
nent provision of each of said acts im- 
poses a tax on the amount paid as 
initiation fees, or dues, “to any social, 
athletic, or sporting club or organiza- 
tion.” 

It is provided in Article 4 of Treasury 
Regulation 43, that “every club or organ- 
ization having social, athletic, or sport- 
ing features, is presumed to be included 
within the meaning of the phrase ‘any 
social, athletic, or sporting club or organ- 
ization,’ until the contrary has been 
proved, and the burden of proof is upon 
it.” Article 5 of the same regulation 
provides that “any organization whic 
maintains quarters, or arranges period- 
ical dinners or meetings, for the pur- 


tunity of congregating for social inter- 


| course, is a ‘social * * * club or organie 


zation,’ within the meaning of the act, 
unless its social features are not a ma- 
terial purpose of the organization, but 
are subordinate and merely incidental 
to the active furtherance of a different 
and predominant purpose, such as, for 
example, religion, the arts, or business.” 

The Faculty Club of the University 
of California was organized in 1902; it 
was an outgrowth of a dining association. 
Its charter provides as follows: ‘The 
name of this organization shall be the 
Faculty Club of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Its object shall be to promote 
mutual acquaintance and_ fellowship 
among the officers of instruction of the 
university.” 

The building occupied by the club is 
situated on land which is a part of the 
university campus. It was erected from 
funds provided by its members. There 


| are lounges and reading rooms, dining 


rooms, a billiard room with two billiard 
and two _ pool tables, a kitchen, cigar 
stand, and office, servants’ quarters, and 
20 bedrooms, which are rented and oc- 
cupied by bachelor members. The dinin 

rooms are used by members and their 
guests. <A lounge is provided for women 
who are occasional guests; facilities are 
provided for card games and. chess 
games; periodicals are available, and a 
tennis court is provided for the exclusive 
use of members. Tennis and billiard 
tournaments are held, as well as dances, 
musicales, and lectures. Special dinners 
are given for guests who are deemed 
worthy of being entertained. The club 
serves as a convenient and comfortable 
meeting place for members of the faculty 
and such other members of the club as 


Purpose Held to Be Social. 


The active membership consists of 
members and officers of the board of 
regents and of the faculty of the uni- 
versity. There are also associate, non- 
resident, transient, and honorary mem- 
bers. The predominant purpose of this 
club as described in its constitution is tor 


: : romote m ac i , fel- 
special capital account, such amounts | PTO utual quaintance and fe 


lowship among the officers of instruction. 
of the university. This is plainly the 
expression of a purely social purpose. 
It should be noted also that Article 2 
of the constitution provides: “By unan- 
imous vote the board of directors may 
elect to associate membership person8 
who would be of assistance in club e 4 


Aertainments by virtue of their specia 


talents.” 

While this club undoubtedly serves an 
important adminstrative use by members 
of the faculty and officers of the uni- 
versity, and furnishes a medium for a 
wide range of academic activities, it is 
not an essential adjunct to the univer- 
stiy. It is shown in the evidence that all 
the work now performed in the club 
could be done without such a club. How- 
ever, a social club of this nature must 
unquestionably have a very definite value 
in the promotion of the general welfare 
of this great university. To hold that 
“its social features are not a material 
purpose of the organization,” or that its 
purposes and activities are “merely in- 
cidental to the active furtherance of a 
different and predominant purpose,” 
would be contrary to the declared pur- 
poses of its organization and to the 
usual and customary social activities of 
the club throughout the 26 years of its 
existence. 

The court has reached the conclusion 
that the Faculty Club of the University, 
of California is a social club within the 
meaning of the taxing statutes. It is 
adjudged and ordered that plaintiff’s pe- 
tition be dismissed. 

Green, Judge; Graham, Judge; 
Booth, Chief Justice, concur. 

May 28, 1928. 


and 


to the capital of a corporation, made by 
one or more stockholders, are capital ex- 
penditures, and that similar contributions 
made by one or More members of an 
association must be identically treated, 
The sole remaining question, therefore, 
is whether the initiation fee charged by 
the M Exchange must be classified as a 
contribution or capital. 

The initiation fee is charged but once, 
is paid prior to and in addition to the 
annual dues, and has no fixed relation to 
any period of time or to the special 
services rendered by the exchange. It 
is, therefore, to be distinguished from 
the annual dues, which are periodically 
assessed against each member, and from 
the fees which are collected for the use 
of the special facilities of the exchange, 
The evidence discloses that the initiation 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 
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‘Taxation Laws of Massachusetts 


Digest of Revenue Act Relating to Income Taxes 
In Force in State in 1927 


As a part of the decennial census of wealth, public debt, and taxation, 
the Bureau of the Census compiles a Digest of State Laws Relating to Tazx- 


ation and Revenue, of which the latest report is for the year 1922. 


This 


investigation will not be made again in its entirety until 1932, but the Di- 
rector of the Bureau, W. M. Steuart, announces thet there have been so 
many requests for a revision of these tax laws that the Bureau has under- 
taken the preparation of digests of the laws relating to inheritance and in- 


come taxes in force in the various States in 1927. 


These digests are being 


published as rapidly as they are released by the Bureau of the Census. 
The first appeared in the issue of March 10. 


Exemptions allowed individuals tax- 
payers: From tax on income from in- 
tangible personal property and annui- 
ties, $1,000 if total income from all 
sources does not exceed $1,000, or $1,- 
500 in case o f the income of husband 
and wife not exceeding $1,000. From 
tax on business income, all taxpayers, 


$2,000; husband or wife with whom tax- | 


payer lives, $500 additional; each de- 
pendent child under 18 years, $250; de- 
pendent parent of taxpayer, $250 

Rates: On income from taxable 


ness, 11%4 per cent; from sales of in- 
tangible personal property, 3 per cent. 


Collection and distribution of tax: By | 
commissioner of corporations and taxa- | 


tion. Distributed to cities and towns in 
proportion to contribution to State tax. 
= * * one . vat 
Income received from the following 
classes of intangible property is taxed 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum: 
(1) ‘nterest from bonds, notes, money 
at interest, all debts due the person to 


be taxed except deposits in any savings | 


bank chartered by the Commonwealth or 


in the Massachusetts Hospital Life a | 
de- 


surance Company, or such of the 
posits in the savings department of any 
trust company so chartered, deposits in 


any bank situated in the State of New ! 
bank , 


Hampshire, and deposits in any 
in any other State which exempts from 
taxation to its inhabitants similar de- 
posits and interest and dividends thereon 
owned by such inhabitants in banks in 
this commonwealth; bonds, notes, 
tificates of indebtedness of the 
States and of the Commonwealth and of 
political subdivisions thereof as are ex- 


empted from taxation; loans secured ex- | 


clusively by duly recorded mortgage of 
real estate taxable as real estate situ- 
ated in the Commonwealth to an amount 
not exceeding the assessed value of the 
mortgaged real estate less the amount 


of all prior mortgages; loans made in 


the course of business by persons loan- 
ing money as a busipess upon the pawn 
or pledge of tangible personal property. 

(2) Dividends other than stock divi- 
dends on shares in all corporations and 
joint stock companies organized under 
the laws of any State or nation other 


than this Commonwealth, except banks, | 


which are subject to the excise tax, and 
except such foreign corporations as are 
subject to a tax upon their franchises 
payable to the Commonwealth. 

* * * 


(3) Dividends other than stock dividends | 
on shares in partnerships, associations | 


or trusts, the beneficial interest in which 


is represented by transferable shares ex- | 
cept dividends on shares of the follow- |! 


ing: 
(a) Partnerships, associaions or trusts 
the property of which consists exclu- 


sively of one or more of the following | 


kinds of property—treal estate wherever 


situated and supplies therefor and re- ; 


ceipts therefrom; stocks of corporations 
which are taxable; bonds, notes, loans 
secured by mortgage of real estate and 
certificates of indebtedness, the income 
of which is exempt from taxation; prop- 
erty the income of which, if any, would 
be taxable if owned by an inhabitant 
of the Commonwealth; shares in part- 
nerships, associations, or trusts, the divi- 
dends of which are exempt from taxa- 
tion. 

(b) Partnerships, associations, or 
trusts the beneficial interest in which is 
represented by transferable shares Which 
furnish proof to the commissioner that 
two-thirds at least of their taxable prop- 
erty is taxed within the Commonwealth 
and that the remainder if taxable is 
taxed where situated. 

xs + 

Parinerships, associations, or trustees, 
the dividends on the shares of which are 
exempt from taxation pay to the com- 
missioner annually a tax of 6 per cent of 
the income derived from their property 
so far as such income would be taxable 
if received by an inhabitant of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Deductions may be made on account of 
interest paid during the year on debts 
owed by persons engaged in the busi- 


ness of buying and selling or otherwise | 


dealing in intangible personal property; 
debts owed by other persons except debts 


secured by mortgage or pledge and debts | 
on account of which the taxpayer is en- | 


titled to claim a deduction. 


Income from annuities is taxed at the | 


rate of 1% per cent per annum. The 
_ excess over $2,000 of the income derived 

from professions, employments, trades or 
business is taxed at the rate of 1% per 


cent but wages and salaries of employes ; 


of the United States are exempt. The 
excess of gains over losses received from 
the purchase or sale of intangible per- 
sonal property is taxed at the rate of 3 
per cent per annum. 

The following deductions are allowed 
from gross business income. 

Expenses of carrying on any business, 


trade or profession including cost of ordi- :| 


nary repairs, 2 reasonable allowance for 
depreciation within the year of wasting 
assets owned by the person cont and 
used in the profession, business or trade; 
all taxes paid except for assessment for 
betterment; interest paid within the vear 
on indebtedness incurred in connection 
with business or trade; losses from the 
sale during the year of capital assets 
other than intangible persona! property, 
and losses of capital assets other than 
stock in trade sustained within the year 
by fire, theft or other casualty or 


amounts paid within the year on account | 


of claims in law or equity incurred in 
connection with business or trade when 
such losses are not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise; debts arising 
from business which are found to be 
worthless and are charged off the books 
during the year; an amount equal to 5 
per cent of the assessed valug, less the 
amount of all mortgages thereon, of the 
stock in trade or other tangible property, 
real and personal, owned by the person 
taxed and-used or employed in his pro- 
fession, employment, trade or business 
within or without the Commonwealth 
on the date as of which such property 
Js assessed in the year for which the in- 


come is computed; the sum of $50 for | 


a husband or wife with which the tax- 

payer lives and the sum of $250 

each child under the age 18 or parent en- 

_— dependent on the taxpayer for sup- 
ort, 


¢ The following exemptions are allowed: 


in- | 
tangible personal property, 6 per cent; | 
from annuities, 14 per cent; from pro- | 
fessions, employments, trades or busi- | 


cer- | 
United 


for | 


One thousand dollars in all of income 
taxable on intangible personal property | 


and from annuities received by a person 
whose total income from all sources does 
not exceed $1,000 during the year, but 


such exemption ghall not be given to any | 


mairied person if the joint income of 
both husband and wife from all sources 
exceeds $1,500, and no tax exacted which 
| reduces the income of husband and wife 
below $1,500; income received by cor- 
porations; income received 
fied forest lands; such part of the net 
income received by trustces or other 
fiduciaries as is payable to or accumu- 


Commonwealth; income of intangible 
personal property exempt from taxation; 
income from any annuity or pension paid 


; count of service jn a police or fire depart- 
ment, or income exempted by iaw. 


The estates of decezse@ persons who | 


last dwelt in the Commonwealth are sub- 
; ject to the taxes imposed upon the in- 
come received by such persons: during 
their lifetime. Income received by estates 
held in trust by trustees is subject to 
the net income tax to the extent that the 


trust is payable or for whose benefit it is 
accumulated are inhabitants 
monwealth, A partnership having a 
usual place of business within the Com- 
monwealth, any member of which is an 
inhabitant thereof, is subject to the in- 
come tax. 

3anks, banks and 


meaning national 


trust companies (State banks), are as- | 


| sessed an excise tax measured by in- 
come received from all 
same rate applying to other competing 
money capital, 
eee 

Every individual inhabitant of 
Commonwealth, including every partner- 
ship, as 


annual income from all sources exceeds 


' his entire 
exempt from taxation. Such return 
must be under the penalties of perjury 
and be filed 
corporations and taxation. The 
each year if covering the preceding 
calendar year. Employers, corporations, 


| ing business in the Commonwealth, and 
certain city, 
are required to furnish information con- 
| cerning the payment of interest, 





ments to stockholders, etc. 
When an 
turn 


ing such return according to his best 


the same at not more than double the 
amount so determined. 


before September 1 to every person tax- 
able of the amount of the tax payable 
by him and of the date (October 1) on 
which the tax is due. The tax may be 
paid at the office of the commissioner in 
Boston or at the office of the 
tax assessor for the district where the 
taxpayer resides or has his principal 


| within 14 days from the date when due, 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
; annum from the date due is added. 
Any person aggrieved by the assess- 
ment of the income tax may appeal 


peal from the commissioner’s decision 

| may be filed with the board of appea 

| or to the superior court of the county. 
sk & 

Failure to file a return within the 
time prescribed is penalized by a fine 
of $5 for each day of delay. The penalty 
for a fraudulent return or failure to 
file a corrected return within 20 days 
after notice from the commissioner is a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$10,000, or by imprisonment for not 
i more than one year, or both, and for- 


fice for a_ period not exceeding 
years. Any person, corporation, partner- 
ship, association, or trust failing to give 
information at the source as required 


not less than $25 nor more than $500. 

If an income subject to taxation has 
not been asessed, the commissioner may, 
at any time within two years after Sep- 
tember 1 of the year in which such as- 


sess the same with interest at 6 
cent from date when such tax was due. 

From the taxes collected by the Com- 
monwealth on incomes the State treas- 
urer annually on or before November 
30 distributes to each city and town 


of the city and town in paying its share 
of the State tax. 


| Army Orders 


Col. Ed. P. Orton, Finance Dept., Wash., 
D. C., will proceed to his home and await 
retirement. 

Warrant Oflicer Alexander J. 
der of Sept. 21 amended: 
Dept. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Sullivan, A. C., 
from Brooks Field, Texas, to Wash., D. C. 

First Lieut. Harry A. Montgomery, E. C., 
from Fort Bliss, Texas, to the Canal Zone. 

Second Lieut. Frederick A. Bacher, jr., 
Field Art., to the Hawaian Dept., upon 
completion of present tour of foreign serv- 
ice. 

Capt. James J, Coghland, L., from Colum- 
bia, Mo., to Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

Maj. Owen R. Meredith, I., to Lexington, 
Ky., upon completion of tour of foreign 
service, 

Capt. Ben. Stafford, I., 
to Fort Hayes, O. 

Col. George H. Casaday, Dental Corps, 
orders of March 28 amended: to Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif. 

First Lieut. Warner Bunge, 
Corps tes., orders of May 25 amended: 
dismissal from active service to be 10 days 
earlier, 

Following 
nounced: 
Lieut. Col; 
Col. to Cel.: Merle H 
Capt.: Robert W. Daniels, Capt. to Maj.: 
Paschal H. Ringsdert, 2nd Lieut, to Ist 
Lieut.; Walter Singes, Maj. to Lieut. Col.: 
Henry D. Cassard, Ist Lieut. to Capt.; 
Donald MeLean, 2nd Lieut. to Ist Lieut.: 
George C, Shaw, Lieut. Col. to Col.; Theron 
H. Methven, Capt. to Maj.; Edward H. 





Petit, or- 
to Panama Canal 


from Gary, Ind., 


Otto Air 


list of 
Kdward B. 
Charles, H. 


promotions is 

Gregory, Maj. 
Errington, Lieut. 
Davis, Ist Lieut. to 


an- 





- 





from classi- | 
lated for persons not inhabitants of the | 


by a town in the Commonwealth on ac- | 


persons to. whom the income from the | 


of the Com- | 


sources at the | 


the | 


sociation, or trust, who receives | 
| any items of taxable income or whose | 


$2,000 must annually make a return of | 


income from all sources not | 


with the commissioner of | 
; return | 
must be made on or before March 1 in | 
partnerships, associations and trusts do- | 
town, and county officials | 


| ; nt wages | 
to employes, and dividends or other pay- | 


3 incorrect or fraudulent re- | 
is made, the commissioner shall | 
determine the income of the person mak- | 
information and belief, and shall assess | 


The commissioner gives notice on or | 


income | 


place of busincss. It the tax is not paid | 


to the commissioner for an abatement | 
thereof at any time within six months | 
after date of notice of assessment. Ap- | 


feiture of the right to hold a public of- | 
five | 


by law may be punished by a fine of | 


sessment should have been made, as- | 
per | 


the amount based on the requirement | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureau of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


Safety Codes Drafted as Basis for State Laws 


“And Regulations for Prevention of Accidents 


Tonie 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Ninth Article—Prevention of Accidents. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
under the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Publie Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather, 
Public Lands and Reclamation, Publications 
and Records, Practices and Standards, Chemi- 
eal Research, Surveying and Mapping, and 
Forestry. The present group deals with Fed- 
eral Cooperation With the States. 


By M. G. Lloyd, 


Chief, Section of Safety Engineering, 
Bureau of Standards. 


F the 90,000 fatalities annually in this country 

due to accidents, many are preventable. Ef- 

forts toward accident prevention follow two 

main lines. One of these may be broadly 
designated as education, and consists in training people 
to be careful and to take proper precautions so as to 
eliminate so far as possible the personal element in 
the causation of accidents. 


The other main line of effort consists in the creation 
of physical conditions and the adoption of methods 
which will make it less easy for accidents to happen. 
This includes such things as the safeguarding of ma- 
chinery, the adoption of traffic signals, the use of au- 
tomatic machinery, etc. 

7 » me 


The efforts of the Bureau of Standards have been 
mainly along the latter of these lines as represented 
by the formulation of safety codes which establish 
standards of practice for construction and operation 
so as to eliminate physical hazards. 


The Bureau has a section of safety engineering 
which is concerned mainly with the formulation and 
periodic revision of such codes, some of which deal 
with particular industries and some of which are of 
more generai application. 

* * * 


'OHE principal fields in which efforts towards acci- 

dent prevention are exerted are indicated by a 
classification of the accidents themselves into industrial 
accidents, public accidents, and home accidents. In- 
dustrial accidents are here considered in their widest 
sense as involving all manufacturing, mercantile, and 
commercial operations. 


Since there are other bureaus in the Federal Gov- 
ernment particularly concerned with railroad trans- 
portation and with mining, the Bureau of Standards 
has not been much concerned in these fields. 

* - * 


The prevention of industrial accidents has received 
most attention and the efforts of the Bureau in the 
standardization of methods of manufacturing, of con- 
struction, and of operation in this field have been de- 
voted largely'to those industries where statistics show 
accidents to have been particularly numerous or severe 
in the past. The Bureau has prepared and issued 
several safety codes and has cooperated with other or- 
ganizations in the preparation of many more. 


These codes are formulated or revised in accordance 
with the established procedure of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee, which consists of a 
consideration of all questions involved by a committee 
made up of representatives of all interests concerned 
with the subject. This methcd had already been fol- 
lowed by the Bureau before the creation of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee and it has con- 
sequently found it easy to cooperate with the latter 
in further work along these lines. The various codes 
upon which the Bureau has worked have been approved 
by the American Engineering Standards Committee. 

* * * 


'PHE work of the Bureau in formulating safety codes 

has consisted mainly in a canvass of the situation 
with regard to accidents, an investigation of accident 
causes, a study of practices which would indicate how 
accidents can best be avoided, and the crystallization 
of the information thus obtained into a code of practice. 
Decisions as to the best methods to follow in industry 
are made in conjunction with the cooperating commit- 
tees which include State and city administrative offi- 
cials as well as technical experts, casualty insurance 
engineers, representatives of employers and employes, 
manufacturers, etc. 


Since the Bureau of Standards has no regulatory 
powers, any mandatory or legal application of the 
codes must come about through their adoption by States 
or municipalities for legal enforcement. This may be 
done by State officials not only through statutory en- 


actment of requirements, but by the promulgation and 
enforcement of regulations by State commissions or 
labor officials which have been given authority under the 
law to make such regulations. Such authority is 
usually possessed by the Public Service Commission 
and the Industrial Commission in States where such 
commissions have been created. 

* 7. * 


In many cases, such commissions have adopted the 
codes prepared by the Bureau of Standards verbatim 
or they have used such codes in the preparation of 
regulations which they have promulgated. In some 
cases, similar action is taken by municipal authorities. 
Where compliance with the codes is not made a legal 
requirement, they are frequently used by factory in- 
spectors and other officials as informal standards and 
guides to accepted good practice. 


The first safety code to be prepared by the Bureau 
of Standards was the National Electrical Safety Code 
which has become a recognized standard in the elec- 
trical industry and has been adopted in whole or in 
part in about half of the States. This code consists 
of several parts dealing with generating stations and 
substations, line construction and operation, utilization 
equipment and radio apparatus. 

cd * ¥ 

Another code prepared by the Bureau which affects 
a particularly hazardous industry is the American Log- 
ging and Sawmill Safety Code. This receives its ap- 
plication more particularly in the lumbering States 
along the Gulf Coast and in the Pacific Northwest. 


Another code prepared and issued by the Bureau 
is the National Safety Code for the Protection of the 
Heads and Eyes of Industrial Workers. This code 
deals not with a particular industry but with a series 
of operations which may be found in a variety of in- 
dustries. Protection is prescribed for such operations 
as chipping, riveting, sandblasting, and welding. This 
code is now being revised so as to include specifications 
for respirators and gas masks, as well as the goggles, 
welding helmets, etc., included in its previous scope. 

* * * 


NUMBER of other projects have been carried out 
~* by the Bureau in joint sponsorship with other or- 
ganizations. Thus the Safety Code for Elevators, 
Dumbwaiters, and Escalators has been prepared in co- 
operation with the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Institute of Architects. 
It constitutes a model for the regulations of State and 
municipal officials in many parts of the country. 

*” ” * 


The Gas Safety Code was prepared in cooperation 
with the American Gas Association and refers to the 
installation of piping and devices in buildings. 

» * * 


The Safety Code for Aeronautics was prepared in 
collaboration with the Society of Automotive Engineers 
and was aimed to promote construction and methods of 
operation which would diminish the large number of 
casualties now connected with air navigation. 


Members of the Bureau staff have cooperated in the 
preparation of safety codes which have been formulated 
by committees of other organizations. There are al- 
together about two dozens of these, many of which 
form the model for local regulations. Not all of these 
can be described here, but among those in which mem- 
bers of the Bureau staff have taken an active part are 
the National Electric Code; Safety Code for Ladders; 
the Safety Code for Woodworking Machinery, and the 
Code for Walkway Surfaces. 

* x» * 


URNING now to the field in which the public rather 
than a particular industry is most concerned, men- 
tion may be made of several codes for which the Bureau 
is a joint sponsor. The Code for Automobile Brakes 
and Brake Testing was prepared in cooperation with 
the American Automobile Association and the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, and is based largely upon 
tests made at the Bureau. 


The Code of Colors for Traffic Signals for Highways 
and Vehicles was prepared in cooperation with the 
American Association of State Highway Officials and 
the National Safety Council. 

* * * 


A Code for Protection Against Lightning is now 
about completed and provides specifications for the 
installation of lightning rods upon buildings, smoke- 
stacks, and special structures of various kinds as well 
as prescribing rules for the safety of persons, livestock, 
ete. It also contains standards for the use of lightning 
arresters to protect electrical lines and equipment. — 


Little of an engineering nature can be done to pro- 
mote safety in the home, but the Bureau has published 
a circular entitled “Safety for the Household,” in which 
precautions are given for avoiding the more common 
hazards encountered in the home. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 18, the Director of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, 
Henry O'Malley, will tell of cooperative ef- 
forts in the solution of fisheries problems. 


to} 
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Nathaniel 
ist Lieut.; 


Ist Lieut. to Capt. 
Lancaster, jr. 2nd Lieut. to 
Charles EF. Woodruff, jr., 2nd Lieut. 
Lieut.; William L, Iseller, 
Frank Steiner, lst Lieut. to Capt. 

Maj. Henry F. Philips, Medical 
from March Field, Calif. to 
Field, Calif. 

Following reserve officers ordered to ac- 
tive duty at Camp Perry, O.; Maj. Francis 
Warner Parker, jr., Capt. Howard Lee 
Harker, First Lieut, Paul Arthur Shepherd; 
First Lieut. James Henry Windsor. 

Maj. Walter Horton Hyde, Inf. Res., or- 
dered to active service at Camp Perry, 0. 

Lieut. Col. Rowland B. Ellis, C., from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Hartford, Conn. 

Maj. Lewis E. Inman, Medical Corps, 
from the Letterman General Hospital, San 
Francisco, to the Presidio of San Francisco, 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. John F, Cox, det. U. S. S 
derson; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 

Lieut. Comdr. Forrest K. Libenow, det. 
Dist. Commun. Officer. Ist Nay. Dist.; to 
Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Comdr. Percy K. Robottom, det. 
Ist Nav. Dist.; to aide of Comdt., Ist Nav. 
Dist. 

Lieut. 


Connor, ir., 


Lieut. Col.; 


Ilen- 


Ludwig W. Gumz, to home and 


to lst } 


| 
| 
| 


Corps, | 
Rockwell 


wait orders. 
Lieut. William E. Snyder, to duty as dist. 
commun, officer, 1st Nav. Dist. 
Ens. John J. Greytak, Det. U. S. 
las; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., 
cola, Fla. 
Ens. Harry D. Hale, det, U. 
kansas; to U. S. S. Sturtevant. 
Capt. Theodore W. Richards (M. C.), det. 


S. Dal- 
Pensa- 


S. S. Ar- 


! Army Industrial College, Wash., D. C.; to 


ws 


Navy Yard, Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert L. Nattkemper (M. 
C.), det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to 
S. Argonne. 

Lieut. Comdr, Tyler W. Spear (D. C.), det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Nav. Hosp., 
League Island, Phila., Pa. 

Lieut. George L. Reilly (D. C.), det. U. 
S. S. Oglala; to Nav. Hosp., Boston. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Alfred Dinsmore (D. C.), 
det. Navy Yard, Wash., D. C.; to Naval 
Academy. 

Capt. Victor S. Jackson( S. C.), det. aide 
on staff, Sctg. Fit.; to aide on staff of 


' Vice Adm. Montgomery M. Taylor, U.S, N., 


Comdar., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Edward W. Hawkes (S. C.), det. 
Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. 
S. Tennessee. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Alden R. Sanborn (C. C.), 
Uneompleted portion ors, May 21, revoked; 
to duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla, 

Lieut. Cushing Phillips (¢, E. C.), det. 
Rec. Ship, N. Y.; to Navy Yard, N. Y. 

Note: Ex-Ensign Abram Henry Afong, jr., 
U. S. N., dropped from the rolls of the 
U. S. Navy as of February 9, 1928. 


| 
| 
! 
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| 
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Publishing Corporation, 


Initiation Fee of Exchange 
Is Capital Contribution 


[Continued from Page 10.) 

fees have for many years past been 
treated as an addition to the surplus of 
the exchange, as other corporations treat 
the surplus created by the contributions 
of their stockholders. The initiation 
fee is a payment required by the asso- 
ciation (corporation) of the member 
elect as a condition precedent to his be- 
coming a member (stockholder), and 
being such a payment it appears to come 
clearly within the class of contributons 
to a corporation which, under the well- 
settled decisions of the Bureau of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, are regarded as 
additions to capital and not as taxable 
income. 

It is held, therefore, that the initiation 
fees received by the M Exchange are 
contributions of capital. Since the in- 
itiation fees are capital expenditures, it 
is recommended that I. T. 1271, holding 
that such fees are deductible as business 
expenses to the contributing members, 
be revoked, 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of 


Birge, Edward Bailey. History of public 
school music in the United States. 296 
p., illus. Boston, Ditson, 1928. 28-12295 

Burton, Warren. The district school as it 
was, by one who went to it; edited by 
Clifton Johnson. 171 p,, illus. WN. Y,, 
Crowell, 1928. . 28-12226 

Copenhaver, James Earl. m-Diethybenzene 
and some of its derivatives... by James 
Earl Copenhaver. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Johns Hopkins university, 1926, “Reprint 
from the Journal of the American chem- 
ical society, vol. xlix (1927). 12 p. 
Easton, Pa, Mack printing company, 
1928. 28-12235 

Corcoran gallery of art, Washington, D. C. 
W. A. Clark collection. Illustrated hand- 
book of the W. A. Clark collection. 134 
p:, illus. Washington, D. C., The Cor- 
coran gallery of art, 1928. 28-12209 

Cover, James P. Notes on Jurgen. 115 p. 
N. Y., McBride, 1928. 28-12571 

Crowther, James Arnold. . Molecular 
physics and the electrical theory of mat- 
ter, by James Arnold Crowther. 4th ed., 
with 34 illustrations. (Text-books of 
chemical research and engineering.) 202 
p., illus. London, J. & A. Churchill, 1927. 

28-12229 

Edwin. Universities in the United 

some impressions. 46 p. Lon- 

of London press, Itd., 
28-12279 

. .. The experimental 
comparison of the relative effectiveness 
of two sequences in supervised study. 
(University of Oregon publication. Edu- 
eation series. v. 1, no. 4.) p. 173-218. 
Eugene, The University, 1927. 28-12278 

Engelhardt, Fred. Selecting sites for school 
buildings, by . . . Newton H. Hegel... 
and George F. Womrath. 20 p., illus. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
press, 1928. 28-12227 

Esdaile, Katharine Ada. English monu- 
mental sculpture since the renaissance, 
by Katharine A. Esdaile. 179 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1927. 28-12208 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. The noble savage; 
a study in romantic naturalism. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1928.) 
536 p. N. Y., Columbia university p . 
1928, 28-12583 

Finn, Elizabeth M., comp. Songs, shouts, 
stunts. 78 p. Phil., The Judson press, 
1927. 28-28100 

Fleming, John Ambrose. The interaction of 
pure scientific research and electrical 
engineering practice; a course of ad- 
vanced lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of London, October and Novem- 
ber, 1926. 235 p., illus. London, Con- 
stable, 1927. 28-12214 

Furfey, Paul Hanly. ...The measurement 
of developmental age. (The Catholic 
university of America. Educational re- 
searc’) bulletins, ed. by the Department 
of education, vol. ii, no. 10.) 40 p. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Catholic education 
press, 1928. 28-12225 

Klenova, Varia. . Natalia and Nikolai, 
children of Russia, by ... and Louise 
L. mprey; illustrated from drawings by 
T. De Thulstrup and A. Helene Carter. 
(Children of the world.) 176 p., illus. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book 
co., 1928. 28-12577 


Deller, 
States; 
don, University 
1927. 


Lee, William George. Childbirth, an outline 


of its essential features and the art of 
its management. (The University of 
Chicago monographs in medicine.) 299 
p., illus. Chicago, Ill, University of 
Chicago, 1928. 28-12217 
London, County council. ... Town plan- 
ning. 4 p. London, London County 
council, 1927. 28-5105 
Macartney, Clarence Edward Noble. Paul 
the man, his life, his message and his 
ministry. 221 p. N. Y., Revell, 1928. 
28-12565 
Redfield, John. Music; a science and an 


Congress card number 


is at end of last line. 


art. 307 p., illus. N. Y., Knopf, 1928. 
28-12296 
Sanford, Roscoe Frank. ... On the radial 
velocity and spectrum of the Cepheid va- 
riable T. Monocerotis. (Contributions 
from the Mount Wilson observatory. no. 
340. Reprinted from the Astrophysical 
journal, vol. Ixxvi, 1927.) 14p. Chicago, 
1927, 28-12234 
Schopenhauer, Arthur. . Seleetions, 
edited by De Witt H. Parker. (The mod- 
ern student's library. Philosophy se- 

ries.) 447 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1928. 
28-12566 
Seed, Tom Rutherford. Basket work, a prac- 
tical handbook. 47 p., illus. London, 
Oxford university press, 1927. 28-12212 
Smith, Matthew J. W. Practical ascetics, 
for the use of seminarians, novices, re- 
ligious, priests and the laity. 193 p. St. 

Louis, Mo., Herder book co., 1928. 

28-12567 
Smith, Robert Metcalf. .. . The variant 
issues of Shakespeare's second folio and 
Milton’s first published English poem, a 
bibliographical problem, by Robert Met- 
calf Smith. (Lehigh university. The 
Institute of research. Circular no. 14, 
Studies in the humanities no. 4. Lehigh 
university publication. vol. ii, no. $). 
62 p. illus. Bethlehem, Pa., Lehigh uni- 
versity, 1928. 28-12221 
Somers, Grover Thomas. .. . Love licks of 
a layman. (The Stratford poets). 44 p. 
Boston, Stratford co., 1928. 28-125738 
Trotin, Christine. Key to musicianship, by 
Christine Trotin, a clear and interesting 
explanation of all the fundamental rules 
of musie, 130 p. illus. N. Y., E. L. Sar- 
ter, 1927. 28-12298 
Whitmore, Eugene Rudolph. Keeping young 
after forty. (Appleton popular health 
series). 207 p. N. Y., D. Appleton, 1928. 
28-12216 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Cherch of the Nazarenes. Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies, 1926, Statistics, Denomi- 
national History, Doctrine and Organiza- 
tion. Bureau of the Census. Price, 5 
cents. 28-26421 

German Baptist Brethren (Dunkers). Cen- 
sus of religious Bodies, 1926. Statistics, 
Denominational History, Doctrine and 
Organizatioh. Bureau of the Census. 
Price, 5 cents. 28-26422 

Swedish Evangelical Free Church of the 
United States. Census of Religious Bodies, 
1926. Statistt?cs, Denominational History, 
Doctrine and Organization. Bureau of the 
Census. Price, 5 cents. 28-26423 

Army Correspondence Courses. Special 
Text No. 18. Military Discipline, Courtesy 
and Customs of the Service. Prepared un- 
der the direction of the Adjutant General 
for use with the Army correspondence 
courses. Apply at War Department. 

Army School of Nursing Announcement, 
1928-29. Army Medical Center. Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington. Ap- 
ply at Hospital. 

Sequoia and General Grant Nation ! Parks. 
Circular of Information. Department of 
the Interior. Apply at Department. 

(21-26445) 

Survey of Current Business, June, 1926. De- 

partment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
(21-26819) 


Final Edition of the H ouse Calendar 
Shows That 4,617 Bills Became Laws 


History of Legislation and Status of Bills Are Given in 
Summary Compiled by Tally Clerk. 


The final edition of the Calendars of 
the House for the first session of Con- 
gress, compiled for the House by Eu- 
gene F. Sharkoff, the Tally Clerk, has 


just been issued by the Government 
Printing Office. It gives statistics of bills 
and resolutions with comparisons with 
previous Congresses, the bills remaining 
on the caiendars, and history of legis- 
lation of the House during the session. 
‘All proposed legislation” it says, “re- 
tains the status reached on the day of 
final adjournment, May 29, 1928. 

The session began December 5, 1927, 
and adjourned May 29. The House Com- 
mittee on naval affairs will have the first 
call in the consideration of bills on the 
first “Calendar Wednesday” of the next 
session. The Calendar lists as the “un- 
finished business” of the House, when 
Congress reassembles, the bill creating 
the Woman’s Police Bureau in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (H. R. 6664), which 
was left pending in the House in the 
closing days of the session, and the bill 
for regulation of osteopathy in the Dis- 
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Number 


Congress of 
Bills 


10,623 
8,987 
10,378 
12,223 
14,339 
17,560 
19,209 
25,897 
28,440 
33,015 
28,870 
21,616 
21,104 
16,239 
16,170 
14,475 
12,474 
ackone Ire 

14,1438 


Fifty-second 
Fifty-third 
Fifty-fourth 
Fifty-fifth 
Fifty-sixth 
Fifty-seventh 
Fifty-eighth 
Fifty-ninth 
Sixtieth 
Sixty-first 
Sixty-second ........... 
Sixty-third 

Sixty-fourth 

Sixty-fifth 

Sixty-sixth 
Sixty-seventh 
Sixty-eighth 

eG yNinih 5. <4:<%:4.05.86. 
Seventieth, first session 


left pending in the committee of the 
whole house on the state of the Union. 

It lists H. R. 14034, providing for 
creation of the Battle of Wyomin 
Sesquicentennial Commission, as “signe 
by both presiding officers but not pre- 
sented to the President.” It lists under 
the head of “Bills presented to the 
President but not signed within ten 
days (Pocket Veto)” the following: 
Senate Joint Resolution 46, Muscle 
Shoals; House bill 13,383, Five Year's 
fiisheries construction program; and 
House joint resolution 238, Civil Service 
preference for veterans. 

The final revised figures for the ses- 
sion show the grand total of public and 
private laws and resolutions which be- 
came law was 993, including 5 omnibus 
pension bills, “which,” it says, “enacted 
Into law 3629 private bills, making a 
total of 46i7 bills which became laws.” 
Of the 998 laws there were 6388 bills 
and 46 joint resolutions originating in 
the House and 283 bills and 26 joint 
resolutions originating in the Senate. 

A comparative statement of the work 
of the last 19 Congresses follows: 


Total 
Laws 
and 

Resolu- 
tions 
122 
711 
948 
1,473 
1,941 
2,781 
4,041 
6,940 
584 
810 
716 
700 
684 
508 
594 
931 


Number 
of 
Reports 


Public 


Laws 


Private 
Laws 


398 
463 
384 
329 
443 
470 
574 
692 
350 
525 
530 
417 
458 
404 
470 
655 
707 
808 
624 


324 
248 
564 
1,044 
1,498 
2,311 
3,467 
6,248 
234 
285 
186 
283 
226 
104 
124 
276 
289 996 
537 1,423 
302 992 


2,613 
1,982 
3,080 
2,364 
3,006 
3,919 
4,904 
8,174 
2,300 
2,302 
1,628 
1,513 
1,637 
1,187 
1,420 
1,763 
1,652 
2,319 
1,927 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TWELVE 


: Surveys Made 
' By Utilities of 
Towa Text Books 


Director of Committee Says 
Task of Eliminating “‘Un- 
fair” Matter Was Left 
To Local Companies. 


[Continued from Page v3 

quite a few maps, or big cuts made 
showing the method of resuscitation from 
gas. Those were distributed with schools 
and the Scout troop organizations, Civic 
clubs. 

Q. Now you are referring to one pam- 
phiet? 

A. Yes. 


citation. Then we had a pamphlet show- 


ing the process of manufacturing gas. | 
That was distributed quite generally ~ 
a 


transmission line maps of the State re- | 


a similar one on electricity, and 
vised each year. We have been distribut- 
ing those. We have not prepared them. 

Q. Any other pamphlets or books of 
any kind? 


A. There are some reports, small pam- | 
phlets on manufactured gas, more com- | 


plete than ours. We got a limited num- 


ber of copies of them and sent them to |! 
We sent | 


the schools, one to each school. 
one to each school which had ordered our 
gas bulletin so as to have it as a refer- 
ence work. Those were prepared by one 
of the departments in 
think. 
the time. 


Q. Now, this bulletin, this educational 


bulletin, as you call it, Exhibit 787, deal- 
ing with electricity, you go into the sub- 
ject, or somebody goes into the subject 
in this book of Government regulation, 
does it not, under Topic No. 14? 
think there is some yefernece to it. 


Q. Now that is the bulletin that has | 
gone into the hands of the children of 


A. 


Municipal Ownership Arguments. 
Q. You undertake or the writer 


your schools in Iowa? Yes, sir. 


that superpower systems so-called are a 
beneficial thing? A. Yes, he has some- 
thing about that there. 

Q. Superpower states that superpower 


systems are already becoming a reality ! 


in some of the eastern States? A. Yes. 


Q. 


of Iowa of practically absolute powers 


of regulation over the electric light and | 
A. Yes, | 


power companies, does it not? 

sir. 
Q. 

ments made over and over again against 


municipal ownership is that the light | 


and power companies are being ade- 


quately and properly regulated by the | 


State regulatory commissions? A. I 


believe that those arguments are used, | 


sir. 

Q. Isn’t it one of the arguments that 
is also used by the power people against 
municipal ownership that the best type 
of public ownership is the so-called cus- 
tomer ownership? A. I have read a 
good many arguments along that line. 

Q. And the effort is 


tute for municipal ownership? A. Yes. 

Q. Under 16 the pamphlet undertakes 
to point out that millions of people are 
benefited by the fact that huge generat- 


ing and distributing plants are in being; | 


is that true? A. Yes. 


.Q. You maintain friendly relations 


and contacts with a good many editors | 


and writers in the State. A. Yes. 

Q. You have a rather heavy travel bill 
in your audit here, I see. A. Yes. 

Q. You have discussed utility sub- 
jects with the editors? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And writers? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is all for the purpose of 
promoting good will toward the utili- 
ties, isn’t it? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it also designed to help secure 
space for the purpose of your publicity 
releases? A. Yes. 

Q. How do you manage to get this 
thaterial~into the columns of the news- 
papers in Iowa? 

A. Well, they keep some of our bul- 
letin stuff but not a great deal. It is 
not what we call news.. You might call 
it propaganda, stories of our particular 
affairs or arguments of our own par- 
ticular affairs. There are more news 
stories in these particular copies, most 


of our news stuff is given to the head- } 


quarters of the press association and the 
spot news is sent out either to the press 
associations or we get the stories out 
to the newspapers ourselves. 

: Q. Those are special articles that do 
not appear in the bulletin at all; is 
that true? A. Yes, spot news. 

Q. I am not sure you understand me. 
I will put the question again. Isn’t it 
true that a good deal of the material 
that is printed in your bulletin is re- 
produced in the columns of the news- 
papers? A. Yes. 

Public Opinion Influenced. 

Q. Is it true that a good deal of it is 
reproduced in the columns of those news- 
papers without anything to show that 
the material was furnished by your com- 
mittee? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you undertaken to keep track 
of and report the same to your com- 
mittee, how much of the stuff has been 
reproduced? A. Yes. 

Q. Do some of the views that are ex- 
pressed from time to time in the bulle- 
tins become reflected or are they repro- 
duced in the editorial columns of the 
Iowa newspapers? A. They are: 

Q. So you do influence public opinion 
in that way, by these bulletins? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. And the fellow that reads the news- 
papers does not know that you have 
anything to do with it, does he? 

A. Not always. Sometimes they men- 
Bon the source and sometime they do 
not. 

Q. That is propaganda, isn’t it, Mr. 
| Carmichael? A. Yes. 

. ~ Q. And these newspapers, whether wit- 
fasly or otherwise are helping you do 


A. They are doing it wittingly, be- 
| Cause they know very well where the 
information comes from. 
~. Q. Well, I guess that is so; now what 
Rave you done about speakers in Iowa? 
A. Oh, very little. We have no or- 
_@anizéd speakers’ bureau in lowa as 
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That one pamphlet on resus- | 


Washington, I | 
We are getting out literature all | 


Bee 


of 
this pamphlet undertakes to point out | 


And under No. 14 the writer un- | 
dertakes to teach the people of the State | 


Isn’t it true that one of the argu- | 


made all the | 
time to teach the public that customer 
ownership is a most acceptable substi- | 


| some of the 


| chambers of commerce 
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each 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Accounting 


See under Taxation and Banking- 
Finance headings. 


A griculture 


Continuation of full text of report 
of Tariff Commission on cost of pro- 
ducing corn in United States and Ar- 
gentina; freight rates from Middle 
West to coasts found to be higher 
than cost of water haul from 
America. 

Page 6, Col. 2 


Conclusion of full text of address of 


Dr. F. G. Cottrell, Chief of Fertilizer | 


Department of Commerce, asserting 
that Chilean monopoly of nitrogen 
market has been broken. 


Page 9, Col. 1 | 


Division of Crop Estimates states 
that the indicated production of green 


peas for manufacture is highest since | 


1924, 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 
sum- | 


Department of Agriculture 
marizes world wheat situation 
June 1. 


as of 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Special commission will study agri- | 


cultural conditions in Germany at re- 
quest of the Reparations Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Survey shows growing use of motor | 


trucks for transport of fruit from 
New Jersey to New York markets. 


Page 4, Col. 4 


Decline in prices for farm products 
since May 15 shown in monthly report. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Laborers needed for grain harvest 
in wheat belt. Page 1, Col. 3 


A ppro priations 


Representative Barbour discusses 


status of appropriations and rights of 


claimants against Government. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Automatic Industry 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


suspends proposed addition of $5 charge ; 


for blocking and bracing each automo- 
bile on certain railway routes. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


trucks for transport of fruit from 
New Jersey to New York markets. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Banking-Finance 


Dollar value of trade as measured by 
check payments in week ending June 9 
greater than in preceding week or 
same period last year. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Department of Treasury announces | 


receipts on June 15 of $90,757,665 from 
18 foreign nations on account of war 
debts. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 
Report is issued on national savings | 


Great Britain 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


movement started in 
shortly after the war. 


Page 7 
Foreign at New 


York. 


exchange rates 


Page 7 
See Railroads. 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
Page 11 


New books received by the Library | 


of Congress. ee ong 
Page 11 


Chemicals 


Conclusion of full text of address of 
Dr. F. G. Cottrell, Chief of Fertilizer 
Department of Commerce, asserting 
that Chilean monopoly of nitrogen 
market has been broken. 

Page 9, Col. 1 





States have. Mr. Selby | 
and I have done a great part of the talk- 
ing although member companies to de- 
velep men and women in the organiza- 
and women’s 
tions to speak at the civic clubs and the 
clubs and organizations of that kind and 
frequently we furnish them notes on the | 
subject which they are going to talk 
about. 

Q. That is, the women employes of the | 
company are encouraged to talk when 
they get the opportunity at meetings, 
at women’s clubs and women’s societies ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you publish a speaker’s hand- 
book? A. No, we do not. 

Q. But you do give your various em- 
ployes pamphlets which will prepare 
them to speak on subjects? A. Yes. 

Q. And one of the topics they are sup- 
posed to talk about when the opportunity 
affords is municipal ownership, is it not? | 
A. No, I have never asked them to talk 
on municipal ownership. 

Under Committee Auspices. 

Q. Can you tell me avout how many 
speeches have been made by you or Mr. | 
Selby, or somebody under the auspices 
of your Committee in the State of Iowa ! 
in the last year? A. I think we estimated 
about 200 or 250. 

Q. And I wonder if you can tell us | 
in a general way whether they were be- ; 
fore boards of trade, women’s clubs, and 
all that? <A. Civie clubs, chambers of 
commerce, women’s clubs,— 

Q. Rotary clubs?. A. Yes, I have 

A. Yes—I don’t | 


talked before the rotary clubs. 

Q. Kiwanis clubs?. 
know about the Kiwanis. The 250 was 
an estimate, I think it is pretty close 
at that. 

Q. Was anybody paid for doing any of 
that? A. Not by our committee. 

Q. Do you know of any payment being | 
made for speeches made in Iowa on pub- 
lic utilities? A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know of any payment that 
has been made to any college professor | 
in connection with any utility matter? 

A. We have paid Professor Ford of 
the State University for getting out a | 
rate sheet on municipal ownership. 

Q. Yes. How much did you pay him, 
was it $902, 


South | 


; and their average rate. 


' committee 


Indexed b 


| Claims 


Representative Barbour discusses 
status of appropriations and rights of 
claimants against Government. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Commerce-Trade 


Methods for handling newsprint 


which is one of the principal kinds of | 


paper exported from the United States 
have been improved according to state- 
mnt by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Word “judgment” in Bankruptcy Act, 
Chapter III, Section 3(4), held to ap- 
ply only where creditor’s judgment 
creates a lien in ruling by 
Court of Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania. (In the matter of Max F. Getz.) 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Dollar value of trade as measured by 
check payments in week ending June 
9 greater than in preceding week or 
same period last year. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Federal Trade Commission postpones 
conference on grocery industry trade 
practices from June 28 to sometime in 
October. 


y Groups and Classifications 





Comptroller General rules 
penses permitted members of commis- 
sion studying uses of water of Rio 
Grande, 

Page 3, Col. 4 

America to take part in second con- | 
ference at Geneva on import and ex- 
port restrictions. and prohibition July 3. | 


Page 1, Col. 1} 


Union of South’ Africa will sign 
treaty to renounce war at invitation 
of America. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

State Department announces Treaty 


: of Arbitration with Denmark is signed. 


District | 


| household goods by raffle. 


' International Telegraph Conference at 
| Brussels, 


Page 9, Col. 6 | 


Weekly review of world market con- : 


ditions, issued by Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


ports in May is largest for any May ! 


since 1920. 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 
America to take part in second con- | 


ference at Geneva on import and ex- 
port restrictions and prohibition July 3. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Peru grants monopoly for sale of 
household goods by raffle. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Congress 
Final edition of the calendars of the 
House for the first session shows that 
4,617 bills became laws and gives his- 
tory of legislation. 


Cotton 


Modifications are recommended in 
; committee 


Hoover. 


appointed by Secretary 


| Immigration 


| aliens authorized to enter United States. 
Page 11, Col. 6 | 


Inland Waterways 


Survey shows growing use of motor | cottonseed oil contract by arbitration | 


Page 4, Col. 3 } 


Interstate Commerce “Commission 
| suspends revision of fright rates on 
| cotton linters. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Senator Harris reports that progress 

is being made in government experi- 
ments to find new uses for cotton. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 10. 


on Page 8. 


Customs 


Impure sodium chloride from hot 
springs sold for table use is classified 


| a8 sodium chloride or salt by United | zontally disposed handles 


| opposite sides of the container, is sus- 


States Customs Court. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


See Special Index and Law Digest | 


Manufacturers 


: denying a patent on beverage container 


Decisions of the Court of Customs | 


Appeals. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


| Education 


at conference in Los Angeles. 
Page 


Forei gn Affairs 


Pan-American Union announces date 


| protested by manufacturer as favor- 


4 : : ing his competitors. 
Problems of rural! education discussed } . “ 


2, Col. 5 


. ! dent of Civil Service Commission says 
Total value of $423,000,000 for ex- ! ; 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Report is issued on national savings 
movement started in Great Britain | 
shortly after the war. 
Page 7, Col. 5 : 
Special commission will study agri- | 
cultural conditions in Germany at re- | 
quest of the Reparations Commission. _ | 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Peru grants monopoly for sale of 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 
Hearing to be held on program for 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Gov't Personnel 


Special committee of Senate inquiries | 
into civil service appointments; presi- | 


no partialty has been shown to any one 
State. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
President Coolidge arrives at Su- 
perior, Wis., for vacation. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Prevention of Accidents, article by 
M. G. Lloyd, chief, Section of Safety 


Engineering, Bureau of Standards. 
Page 11, Col. 3 


eA ‘ | 
Identification cards to be issued to 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Comptroller General rules on ex- 
penses permitted members of commis- 
sion studying uses of water of Rio; 
Grande. ! 





Page 3, Col. 4 
Labor 


Slight reduction in employment in 
manufacturing industries is reported 
for May. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Number of employes of railways in 
March was smaller than that of one 


year before. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Laborers needed for grain harvest 
in wheat belt. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Decision of Commissioner of Patents, 


for feature of providing a pair of hori- 
located at 


tained. (Ex Parte Pierson. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia). 

Page 8, Col. 6 
for wire fence 


Proposed standard 


Page 9, Col. 7 
M unicipal Gov't 





Pan-American Union announces date | 


i and place of meeting for Trade Mark j} 


| and place of meeting for Trade Mark } 


Conference Congvess of Journalists and 
Congress of Municipalities. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Department of Treasury announces ! 


receipts on June 15 of $90,757,665 from | 
| 13 foreign nations on account of war | 


debts. 
i Page 1, 


Col. 7 


A. It was more than that. First 
got out this comparison of rates 
towns which have abandoned municipal 
ownership, showing that the rates are 
lower now under private ownership than 
under municipal ownership. 
paid him about $159 for that. Then he 
got out the rates of all municipal towns, 


then I asked him to make a table 


populaiton, towns between 1,500 


| 


he | 
in | 


I think I} 


| a list of all the rates of municipal towns | 
| of the State, I think I paid him $90, and | 
e wh of | 
| rates in municipal towns according to | 
and | 


2,500, and over 2,500, showing their rates | 


; I paid him for 

that $40 or $50. Whatever it was, the 

voucher will show. 

Q. What is his full name? 
Ford. 

Q. And with what college is he con- 

nected ? 


A. He 


E A. Arthur 
N. 


is head of the electrical en- 


gineering department of the State Uni- | 


| versity of Iowa. 


Q. What other payments have your 
made, or anyone connected 
with it, to your knowledge, to any col- 
lege professor? Y 

A. Our committee has never paid to 
my knowledge, and I would know it, I 
think. ; 

Q. Has any other committee allied 
with the utilities made any payments? 
A. No. ; 

Commissioner 


McCulloch: Mr. 


michael, I want to ask you what you did | 
| with the information you got from Pro- | 
| fessor Ford about municipal rates. 


A. We sent it out to all member com- 
panies, that is, all executives, all local 


| managers, the directors of other com- 


mittees throughout the country, na- 


| tional headquarters, and we have had 
requests for a great many from others. 


Q. That is a report on the comparison 
of rates, Judge? 
Commissioner McCulloch. 


Was thai 


| favorable to the utilities? 


The Witness: Very favorabls., 
Commissioner McCulloch: It 
strong argument against municipal 

ownership? 

The Witness: The claim had been 
made that the towns which were aband- 
oning municipal ownership, immediately 


the rates were raised. The claim had | ing municipal ownership and not giving | children, The stuff that we send out to 


Car- | 





| and unfair to the utilities. Now, in what | 
respect did you find them to be unfair? | 
Our report, Judge, shows the ex- | 
cerpts from the books: wihch we consid- | 


was a! 


| legislature. 


Conference Congress of Journalists and 
Congress of Municipalities. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


National Defense 


Navy transport “Bridge” brings 
animals from Nicaragua for National 
Zoological Park in Washington. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


been made in the press, and this showed 
as far as Iowa was concerned every 
town except one was enjoying a lower 


rate out of six abandoned in six years, | 


Commissioner McCulloch: That was 
such a strong argument against it you 
used it as publicity? 

The Witness: We ran a story on it in 
our Bulletin, not a complete report, and 
disseminated it just as widely as we 
could legitimately. 

Commissioner McCulloch: But the 
purpose was influencing public senti- 
ment on the subject of municipal owner- 
ship, or the inadvisability of municipal 
ownership? 

Legislative Activities. 
By Mr. Healy: Had there been any 


payments to any newspapers in Iowa | 
or any newsp2per writers that you know | 


of in connection with any utility sub- 
ject? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you know of any newspaper 
in Iowa that is owned by any utility 
company? A. No. 

Q. Have you engaged 
ties of any kind in connection with pro- 


posed legislation or pending legislation | 


in Iowa? A. No. 


Q. You didn’t get out any bulletin or | 
report of the legislative situation? A. | 


No, sir. 

Q. Did you make and payment to any 
legislative agents? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you do anything to keep track 


of the situatiton in the legislature? 


A. No. Not during the sessions of the 
We are asked frequently 
during the year for bills, and things 
like that. I never go near the State House 
when the legislature is in session. I am 
out of town most all the time. 
Comissioner McCulloch: Mr. Car- 
michael, I would like to ask you, while 
the Chief Counsel is otherwise engaged. 
You spoke awhile ago abqut the text- 
books in the.schools were untruthful 


A. 


ered unfair. We considered it unfair 
for them in giving the argument for 
municipal ownership, only and advocat- 


| 
on ex- ; 





| port, 
in any activi- | 


| argument? 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 
11 


of 


Page 
Orders, issued to the personnel 
the Department of the Navy. 
Page 11 
Senator Harris, member of Board of 
Visitors of United Statés Military 
Academy at West Point, returns from 
inspection and announces that improve- 


ments at the Academy are progressing. | 
‘ . 2» | 
Page 2, Col. 3 ! 


Patents 


Decision of Commissioner of Patents, 
denying a patent on beverage container 
for feature of providing a pair of hori- 
zontally disposed handles located at 
opposite sides of the container, is sus- 
tained. (Ex Parte Pierson. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia). 


Page 8, Col. 6 | 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


| Postal Service 


Post Office Department says inter- 
national reply coupon eliminates neces- 
sity for special stamp to carry replies 


| on foreign mail. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


' Public Utilities 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on May 15 before the Federal 


| Trade Commission in its investigation 
| of public utilities; Joe Carmichatel, di- | 
| rector of the Iowa Committee on Pub- 


lic Service Information, witness. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Activities of Oklahoma Committee 
on Public Utilities Information de- 
ser?bed by manager before Federal 


| Trade Commission. 


Page 2, Col. 2 


See under’ Railroad and 


headings. 


| Radio 


Hearing to be held on program for 
International Telegraph Conference at 


| Brussels. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Railroads 


Continuation of dissenting opinion 


in Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh | 


Circuit, in suit to impeach wage award 


: by arbitration in case of Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. (A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. v. Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and_ Engine- 
men.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- ! 


cific Railroad appeals to Interstate 
Commerce Commission for relief from 
excessive investment in automatic train 
control equipment, and asks for right 
to decide best use of funds for safety 
measures. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Chicago Great Western Railway au- 


| thorized by Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission to intervene in application of 


Great Northern Pacific Railway to ac- | 


quire control of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific Railways. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

District Court holds penal provi- 


j sions of Interstate Commerce Act do 


not apply to non-carrier for furnish- 


ing false data to carrier unless colli- 
sion is shown. (U. S. v. Fruit Grow- | 


ers’ Express Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Yazoo and Mississippi Railroad au- 
thorized to issue $2,374,000 of 5 per 
cent gold improvement bonds to be de- 


livered at par to the Illinois Central ! 


Railroad in payment of advances. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspends proposed addition of $5 charge 
for blocking and bracing each automo- 
bile on certain railway routes. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 


| jects depreciation in value of contrac- 


tors’ equipment as reason for applica- 
tion of lower freight rates. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


any parallel argument for private own- 
| ership. 


Commissioner McCulloch: 


ership? 


A. Without giving both sides of the 


question. 


Commissioner McCulloch: Was that | 
| all the unfairness about them? 


Shipping | 
| 


Well, that 
was the unfair thing you found about ; 
the textbooks, their attitude in favor ; 
of municipal ownership or public own- 


Earnings of Class I railways declined 
for April and for four months of 1928 
below 1927 levels. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Number of employes of railways in 
March was smaller than that of one 
year before. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Decisions in rate cases announced 
June 15 by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


| 
| 
| 


Page 6 

Complaints in rate cases announced 

June 15 by Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission. 

Page 6 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 

cific Railroad asks authority to sell $8,- 

911,000 of equipment trust certificates. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

suspends revision of freight rates on 
cotton linters. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Retail Trade 


Federal Trade Commission postpones 
conference on grocery industry trade 
practices from June 28 to sometime in 
October. 

Page 9, Col. 6 


Science 


Executive committee of International 
Geodetic and Geophysical Union selects 
August 18-25, 1930, as time for’ tri- 
ennial conference at Stockholm. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Survey of Mt. Whitney, 14,501 feet 
high, marks level of 10,360 feet, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey reports. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Navy transport “Bridge” brings 
animals from Nicaragua for National 
Zoological Park in Washington. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Tariff 


Continuation of full text of report 
of Tariff Commission on cost of pro- 
ducing corn in United States and Ar- 
gentina freight rates from Middle 
West to coasts found to be higher 
than ‘cost’ of water haul from South 


America. 
Page 6, Col. 2 





Taxation 


Court of Claims holds dues and fees 
collected by social clubs come within 
meaning of taxing statutes. (Faculty 
Club of the University of California 
vy. United States.) 

Page 10, Col. 7 


Board of Tax Appeals rules opera- 
tion of chain of theaters constitutes 
business for tax purposes. (J. B. Clark 
vy. Commissioner.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Limitation fees charged new mem- 
| bers are held to be contributors to 
capital stock where membership is ac- 
; quired by purchase. (G. C. M. 4015.) 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Digest of income tax laws of Mass- 
} achusetts in’ force in 1927. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Summary of decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 


Page 10, Col. 4 
See Special Index und Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 10. 


Trade Marks. 


Pan-American Union announces date 
and place of meeting for Trade Mark 
Conference Congress of Journalists and 
; Congress of Municipalities. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
Differences in products held to war- 
i rant use of mark by two manufac- 
turrers. (Bell Chemical Co. v. Wild- 


man). . 
Page’ 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission postpones 
‘ conference on grocery industry trade 
| practices from June 28 to sometime in 
} October. Page 9, Col. 6 


ay 





| 
| 


volume, 








the schools we belteve it is true, and 








i we believe it is to their advantage to 


have that information. 


point? 


A. That is all on the face of the ones | plane as possible. 


that we examined, as to what they said | 
about public and private ownership of ; 


utilities. 
Commissioner 


ership? 


A. Well, I don’t remember of taking 
discussed} 
it with some of the professors that came | 
; in from time to time on that whole re- 
But the 
local managers possibly may have taken 
matter of the textbooks with 


this matter up. I may have 


but I don’t remember. 


up the 
the teachers. 
Commissioner McCulloch: I 


schools for the purpose of meeting that 
A. Wherever they asked 
| for it. 
Commissioner McCulloch: That is 
it? A. Yes. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I just won- 
der if you people in conducting this cam- 
paign have ever thought about the ques- 
tion of ethics of going into the schools 
in that way to influence sentiment, and 
to teach the youth concerning semi- 





it was vight of wrong? 

A. Yes; I would not do anything that 
was going to poison the minds of other 
children any more than I would my own 


Bief 
y 


McCulloch: Then you 
| went into the schools for the purpose 
of presenting your side, or the utili- 
ties side of the question on public own- 


believe 
you stated you found that unfair argu- 
ment in the textbooks, and you wanted 
| to overcome that? A. Yes. 
Comissioner McCulloch: And you did 
| put pamphlets and arguments into the 


them, they 


business, aren't they? A. Yes. : 
Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission: on May 15 in its mnvestiga- 
tion of public utilities, will be con- 
tinued in the issue of. June 18. 
eae 


President Coolidge Arrives 


[By Telegraph.] 


Superior, Wis. June 


Coolidge 


Comissioner McCulloch: But you are 
putting it into the schools because you 
think it helps your business? You are 
not doing it just from the public stand- 


A. I am trying to conduct the busi- 
ness of my office on as high an ethical | 


| 


Comimssioner McCulloch: I am not | 
talking about your motives or ethics, 
but this movement on the part of the 


sublic utilities and those that represent 
thom are going into thé schools 


solely for the purpose of helping their 


At Superior for Vacation 


15.—President 
arrived here today from Wash- 
ington, prepared to spend three months 


| tion. 


| pany 


wherever you could get them to take | 


| with Washington. 


| 


on the Brule River, about 33 miles out- 
side the city. 2 

2 srary executive offices were In- 
eae te ‘the Superior High School 
building, and a considerable staff of 
workers, brought from Washington, 
started to work on White House busi- 
ness at once. 


According to the personal secretary to j 


the President, Edward e. Clark, Presi- 
dent Coolidge will come into Superior 


political questions. Do you ever think { almost daily to attend to routine business 
about the right or wrong of that, or } 
were you simply doing it for your own } 
benefit, without the thought of whether : 


and receive visitors. — \ 

A specially established air mail line 
between Superior and Chicago will ex- 
pedite the exchange of executive mail 
In addition, the tem- 
porary executive offices are _linked by 
direct. telegraph lines with Washington, 
amplified by, special Telephones,’ 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


“PRICE 5 CENTS 


Fence Company — 
Protests Against 


Federal Standard 


Specifications Declared to 
Cover Product of Three 
Of Competitors of 
Complainant. 


9 


[Continued from Page 9.1 

cleged mimeographed circular CS-1002A. 
This service is available to any industry 
upon request. 

“In the event your company supplies 
a similar product galvanized before 
weaving or with some other variation, it 
would seem that the logical solution of 
the difficulty would be the preparation 
of a similar commercial standard to 
cover your product. Our function in such 
projects is to stimulate cooperation 
among the various branches of an_in- 
dustry and to assist in the promulgation 
of and determination of adherence to 
standards which may be proposed and 
adopted by the industry. 

“In response to your specific ques- 


| tions, you will note that the proposed 


commercial standard makes no_ state- 
ment to the effect that galvanized-after- 


| weaving fabric is superior to any other 
| type or that pipe, angle bars or U-bars 


are superior to other types of construc- 
It merely indicates that the manu- 
facturers of this particular type of fence 
desire to confine their production to the 
items mentioned. 


Companies Are Listed 

“With reference to your request for 
names of the priticiples instigating this 
movement, you are respectfully referred 
to the companies listed on pages 7 and 
8 of mimeographed commercial standard, 
three copies of which are enclosed. Ac- 
ceptance sheets are attached to these 
copies. We are also pleased to forward 
under separate cover three copies of 
printed leaflet entitled Tentative Stand- 
awl Specifications for Chain Link Fence 


and Chain Link Fabric (Galvanized after 


Weaving), as distributed by the manu- 
facturers of this material, Additional 
copies may be obtained by addressing 
Mr. C. M. Best, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He is also the proper person 
from,Avhom to obtain a list of those to 
whom this specification has been mailed.” 
On June 11, the company wrote to both 
the Secretary of Commerce and to Sen- 
ator Edwards. To the former, it stated 
that it seemed to the company that the 
Department is being used by competi- 
tors “in a way which makes it appear 
as an advocation by the Government that 
all fences be built in line with these 
specifications to the detriment and in- 
jury of independent fence companies.” 
“Aecording to conversations we have 
had with some of the highest engineers 
who have received these specifications 
with this mimeographed letter,” the com- 
wrote, “they naturally conclude 
that the Department of Commerce— 
through possibly the Bureau of Stand- 
ards or the Department of Metallurgy— 


| have apparently decided that the specifi- 


cations were the best to use for fence 
specifications; that they have apparently 
invited every principal manufacturer in 
the country and that after they had made 
exhaustive tests on their various metals 
and types of fences, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards are now moved to come out with 
these tentative specifications with a rec- 


' ommendation that every one confine their 


purchase to this line of product. This 

puts us, or any other independent manu- 

facturer, decidedly in an injured position. 
Uniform Practice Approved. 

“We are of the opinion that the funda- 
mental thought in the founding of your 
Department or the establishment of Sim- 
plified Practice was to avoid waste and 
to establish uniform practices within the 
industry. For instance, in the Metal 
Sash Manufacturers Specifications it 
does not specify the kind of metal, how 
it is assembled, ete., but confines itself 
solely to establishing uniform sizes. 
That is a decided advantage which is 
passed on ultimately to the consumer. 
It is an aid to architects, builders, and ‘ 
everyone interested in the trade. It es- 
tablishes just what sizes can be gotten 
from any manufacturer from stock and 
just what sizes are special although 
made and possibly not carried in stock 
and results in good to all members of 
the industry. 

“The chain link specifications go 
many steps further than this.” The let- 
ter adds that the character of construc- 
tion is limited to the standard product 
of the principals of the Association 
meeting at Cleveland January 19, that 
the amount of copper-bearing is care- 
fully specified and carbon content also, 
following very closely, the letter says, 
the specifications of certain compe- 
titors present at the meeting. It refers 
to the requirement that if anchors are 
furnished, “they must be steel” and 
asks “why should they be different 
when used with a pipe post which\un- 
der the specification would have to be 
copper bearing?” 

“The answer,” it adds, “is obvious 
to us. Practically every item through- 
out the specifications reads like a com- 
posite catalogue and sales argument for 
a certain product. Even the illustra- 
tions are representative drawings of 
two types of manufacture. We hold the 
specifications as written as being highly 
discriminatory.”’ 

Would Prohibit Publicity. 

The letter asks that “the Secretary 
(Mr. Best) of the Chain Link Manufact- 
urers be stopped immediately in cir- 
culating this propaganda.” 

“Unless we have a satisfactory reply 
within the next 10 of 15 days,” it con- 
cludes, ‘“‘we shall decide upon a future 
policy which would insure us the inde- 
pendence and freedom as should be en- 
joyed in this country by\ any cone 
scientious, independent, and progres 
sive concern such as ours.” 

To Senator Edwards, the company 
wrote: 

“Kven the Department of Metallurgy 
cannot, at this time, we believe, advise 
that copper-bearing steel is superior for 
fence service to the exclusion of other 
kinds of steel and iron. We understand 
that the Melallurgy Division of the Bu- 
reau of Standards is conducting. some 
tests which are now in progress but un- 
til they are finished the exclusion of all 
materials other than copper-bearing 
steel is premature and’unwarranted,” 


> 





